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PREFACE. 



\ . 



The use of newspapers as a means of teaching languages is not new; 
although upjbo now they have not been put to that purpose to the extent 
which they deserve. The reasons may be found in a general disinclmation 
to leave the old apd fceaten trSck, and in the fact that newspapers without 
the necessary explanations of the contents are difficult to employ. 

My object in taking extracts from newspapers as a foundation to this 
book was based on the desire to supply a Reader of general interest, which 
would in teaching English, at the same time also teach Things English. 
I also had in mind: 

*aBer t)iele§ btingt, tvxxb mandiem ettvaS bringen.' 

It was my first intention to arrange the book in the exact sequence 
of a newspaper. The execution of this idea proved itself to be unpractical, 
and I had to decide on selecting the pieces etc. according to their contents; 
only by doing so wa« it possible to cull from different papers, magazines, 
and so forth. Drawing on a variety of puolications prevented the book from 
being one-sided, and made it possible to include a greater number of subjects, 
and a longer space of time than otherwise would have been the case. Again, 
the disadvantage of using one paper is, that the contents too soon become 
antiquated. Whereas it has been my effort to select material which will 
be just as instructive and interesting in ten years as it is to-day. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that a slight knowledge of English 
is imperative before usiiig this book, and that a grammatical foundation 
is a conditio sine qua non. 

This Reader is not only for use in schools, but for all public institutions 
where the 'living' language is taught, as also for private work. 

1 Considerable space has been devoted to advertisements. As I have 

!3 often pointed out, they form a most valuable — and hitherto neglected — 
(3 source of linguistic information, and are not devoid of considerable infor- 
•^ mation; for they give prices and conditions as they actually are. The adver- 
g tisements in this book have been specially selected to acquaint the student 
^ with such matters as: the rent of houses, land, apartments; different prices; 
^ wages etc. etc. 

r? Owing to the multitude of proper names which must necessarily occur 

in newspapers, only those are annotated about which it is desirable or interest- 
ing to be informed. 



The Annotations 

not only explain matters etc. unlikely to be known by the student, but 
give information on various persons and subjects occuring in the text. The 
longer annotations can be used as reading-pieces. 

The Index 

does not contain all names etc. occuring in the book, but only the most 
important. 

I have pleasure in thanking the editors of the different papers, and 
magazines, who generously have given me permission to make use of 
their publications; especially the proprietors of The Worlds Worky for 
allowing me to insert "Shall there be a Channel Tunnel" (p. 14.). Lieutenant 
F. Meier of the General Staff, Berlin was kind enough to give me information 
on British military matters from his unrivalled knowledge of that difficult 
subject, for which kindness I am extremely indebted to him. Acknowledge- 
ment is also due to Mr. Clifford Sully, B. A., who kindly read the manuscript, 
and gave me many valuable hints. 



Louis Hamilton. 
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LONDON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 



-^••i 



THE WEATHER. 



THIS MORNING'S SPECIAL FORECAST. 



Stormy weather may be expected, with S. windii and some rain. 
English Channel passages rough.-. 



,» 



TO-DAY. 



To-day the King, accompanied by the Queen, opens the second session of the 

present Parwnent. The arrangements for the ceremony appear on page 9 (of the paper). 

^ . 

A new British expedition to the South Pole is announced. 

\ / ^ ' // v' • 

10 j Ten Het Volk candidates have beenTetumed unopposed for various Transvaal 

constituencies, ii.^^" ■ . 

-} €■ 

The new Shah of Persia has caused a s^^6a1;ion by disihissing several of the 
Belgian officially in the Persian service. 

Ten prisoners have escaped from a ^aol in St. Petersburg under remarkable 
15 circumstances. Only tyffo were recaptured. (v 

■i ^ . ' / ' . ' 

Once more ii Is stated that there is a chaiice of compromise between France 

and the Vatican o^ the Church question. 

Very little progress was made with the t^ial of Harry Thaw,^ most of the time 

^eing occupied by legal discussions as to the admissibiliiy of certain '^d^ce. An 
lienist was examined on the results of his visits to Th|iw in gaol. 
- — ■ J 

A further article on Ireland's Future, from the pen of our Special Commissioner, 
appears on pages 9 and 10. 

At a meeting of the Geographical Society, at which Captain Amundsen read 
a paper on the North-West Passage, the chairman announced a letter from President 
25 Roosevelt, acknowledging his election to the society. 

Lord Hastings and Miss Marguerite Nevill were married by the Bishop of Stepney 
at St. Peter's Church, Eaton-square. 

The fxmera] of the late Viscount Goschen took place at Flimwell, Hawkhurst, 
Sussex. A memorial service was held at ihe Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace. 

30 Enormous damage to property was caused by a terrible explosion of cordite 

at Woolwich Arsenal. Fortunately the disaster occurred early in the morning, and 
no lives were lost. 

Since Saturday night three deaUis from spotted fever occurred in Belfast; ajid 
. fresh cases were notified. The death-roll now stands at twenty-six, and the total number 
35 of cases notified in the city is seventy. The disease has spread to Dublin. 



' The millionaire American murderer. 
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The will of the late Lord Crimthorpe, who left estate of iho value of ahout two 
millions sterling, was the subject of an application in the Probate Division. The President 
pronounced for the will and twenty-five codicils. 

Ernest Walker, night watchman at the Bradford Municipal Technical College, 
has been arrested for stealing money from the secretary's office. He called the police, 5 
stating that burglars had attacked him^ and decamped with the cash, after he had 
fired five revolver shots after them. 



The stock markets were irregular. American securities and Mexican rails im- 
proved, but home railways, foreign Government bonds, and South African mining 
shares were lower. Silver declined to 31%d per oz. Loans were in good demand at 4^ 10 
to 6 ^ per cent., and the rate of discount was 4^/4 per cent. £ 64,000 in bar gold was 
bought by the Bank. ^ ^ 



A new ^ Session begins to-day, opened in 'state by their Majesties 
with the pa^geaniiry and picturesque ceremony which have marked the 
reassembling of Parliament since King EDWAED came to the Throne, 15 
A year ago the commencement of the Session was looked forward to with 
great curiosity, because it was a new House of Commons that was about 
to meet, and so large a proportion of its members were unknown at West- 
minster. This charm of novelty has quite\wom off during the past twelve- 
month; the bloom, or the rawness — ^according to the point of view — ^van-20 
isbed effectually in the unusually long Session of last year, and amid the 
harassing and wearisome debates on the Education Bill. The Labour party, 
moreover, which was the principal unknown quantity a year ago, is a mys- 
tery no longer; its line of conduct on any given measure can be gauged i '•■ 
with much the same accuracy as that of any other party in the Hous»i-This 25 
year, tj^^fqre, public curiosity is turned into a different channel. The 
KING'Sopfech and the debate on the Address are awaited with more 
than usual interest, not so much in order to learn what Bills the Government 
intend to bring forward as to see whether the Premier has yet succeeded 
in finding that *Vay" of dealing with the House of Lords which he told 30 
the country last December could and must\^ found. It is said to be con- 
trary to constitutional usage to refer in the KING'S Speech to friction 
between the two Houses, but even if some vagge general reference be found 
therein, no effective action need be expected to follow it. Precedents, of 
course, in this connection are rare. The most direct one, which would best 35 
please the violent members of the Ministerial party, is hardly likely to be 
adopted. We refer to the precedent of 1648, when the House of Commons 
'^ , voted: "That they would make no further addresses to the House of Lords, 
nor receive any more from them; That the House of Peers in Parliament 
was useless and dangerous, and That an Act should be brought in for abo- 40 
lishing it." Judging from their utterances, premeditated and unpreme- 
ditated, at least two or three members of the Cabinet would willingly support 
a similar resolution, but the circumstances, happily, are entirely different, 
and England is very far from being the "Lifant Rc^AjiAia^^ >2>wb.\» ^Saa ^«i^ 
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when that and other equally ill-starred resolutions were passed by a House 
of ComiD^ns which borrowed its. authority from the pikes and muskets of 
Cromwell's victorious army. NatHfeing in the secrets of the Grovemment, 
we do not know what line of proc4difte will commend itself to them. A number 
5 of Radicals are busy declaring that Ministers will either themselves introduce, 
or will lend their official support to a resolution which has been put down 
on the paper of the House of Commons by Mr. Whitley. This proposes that 
any Bill which has been rejected by the J^ds may be brought up again in 
the Commons, passed through all its i^ges without discussion, and then 

10 sent up again in the following Session to the Upper Chamber. If this be the 
plan to which Earl Crewe referred the other day, when he said that the 
Government would have definite proposals to submit when the suitable 
moment arrived, we do not think much of it. The House of Lords, we should 
say, would certainly refuse on the ground of procedure to discuss a Bill 

16 submitted in this way. It really CMmot be expected voluntarily to offer its 
throat to the slayer. I The single, ^l&ftry concession which this absurd proposal 
makes to the constitfutional rights and privileges of a legislative body which 

, is ^^ old as the Monarchy is that it interposes a few weeks' delay before the 
obnosdc^l^ Bill is forced on the Lords' attention for the second time J Moreover, 

20 it derogates from the Commons' authority almost as much as from the Lords'. 
The former would have to vote it the second time without amendment, and 
with any amendments which the Government themselves had agreed to in 
the House of Lords ri^o^ excluded. The minority in the Commons would 
be gagged and refused-the opportunity to say a word. This is a very good 

25e^cample of the gross intolerance which a rampant Radical majority, which 
is for ever professing its devotion to Liberty and Free Speech, would cheer- 
fully introduce into the conduct of the business of the Legislature. 
I la ^ Apart from this question of the House of Lords — which wears a much 
more attractive look to the BadicsiJLor^ktor q^ public platforms in the country 

30 than to the Radical Mini^haptticlaii^hiB^bTains to find a way— the programme 
of the Government isi^j^cep}ible of an easy forecast in its main outlines. 
There is.,to/be a Central Councils (IrelMdV^ill, a measure which its friends 
and advocates will describe as simple dSvmunoiiylJut which will be accepted 
by Nationalists — ^if it be accepted — ^as a stejf forward to Home RuW^ : 

35i|BSfi&Jjtft ol what the Premier euphemistically described as "th^li^ier 
policy." Nothing is more certain than that it will be grurilblingly received 
by Mr. Redmond and his friends (both real and lukewarm), and that they 
will go on clamirfQring for more concessions towards that "Irish Executive, 
responsible to^' an Irish Parliaments^ which might, perhaps, satisfy their 

40 appeti^s for a little while. The abl;i^nd well-informed articles of Our Special 
Correspondent, who has just concluded a tour of investigation through Ireland, 
will convince any impaHial reader that the more that is given the louder 
grows the demand for more. A Licensing Bill, which shall serve as a acgPto ^ 
tiiat Cerberus of Radicalism, the extreme teetotal faction, and de^Li^othex 
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imdeserved blow at the Trade and at the unfortunate publican, is said to 
rank second on the list of Grovemment measures. 1 A compensation time 
limit, it is understood, will be set; the licawing authorities may possibly 
be reconstituted, and the appeal to Quartei^Sessions abolished/ The question 
of the licensing of clubs and the restrictibns imposed by the tied^hoiifie-j^wtcm 5 f'^^ 
may also be dealt with if the Bill be drafted on a large scale. Well-considered 
measure for the extension of small holdings and for the improvement of 
rural aw^Hings would be sure to ifeceive a favourable and sympathetic hearing 
from both sides of the House, provided that they really are well considered, 
and are not drawn up by doctrinaires, with no notion of the cost of housing lo 
schemes, or of the well-defined limits of the usefulness and capabilities of 
allotments. A Bill for the better protection of the consumer of imported 
foods — especially tinned foods — ought not to excite controversy; but neither 
an equalisation of rates scheme for London, framed by Mr. John Bums 
nor a London Valuation Bill is likely, on a priori grounds, to be acceptable 15 
to the Opposition, It^ is far too early, of course, to speculate on the kind of 
Budget which Mr. Asquith will frame; but the Chancellor is much too astute 
a man to ruin his reputation by adopting any of the harebrained^chemes 
of the amateur political financiers behind him, or to follow the futile recom- 
mendations of the Licome-tax Committee. Yet another Minister will have 20 
an even greater opportunity before many weeks are past. Mr. Haldane will 
soon disclose his plans for the reorganisation of the Auxiliary Forces into 
what he has boldly spoken of as a National Army. We cannot but think 
that this will be really by far the most momentous episode of the Session, 
and will have the most lasting consequences, even though it may excite 25 
less attention than it deserves. Mr. Haldane's fame will be secure if he has 
succeeded — ^as every patriotic Englishman will hope he has — ^in evolving a 
scheme which shall give us a real National Army for home defence, and for 
supplying the Regulars with the masses of trained reinforcements they would 
require in a war of first-class magnitude, a National Army thoroughly 30 
organised for efficient service, and not, as at present, a mass of disconnected 
battalions of very unequal merit, with practically no organisation at all. 
Such a scheme would make the Session and the year memorable in the 
history of the Empire. 



Introductory Notice to ^^Channel Tunnel". S5 

The project of building a Channel Tunnel is not by any means new — as will 
be seen in flie article below. Whether it will be built within the next few years is an 
open question. The loss of the Harwich-Hook van Holland ship "Berlin" on the 
21. Feb. 1907 will no doubt influence many people favourably toward* building it. 
In all cases it is safe to presume' that it will be built some time. The En^hsh are such 40 
a oonaervative people that it takes them a long time to get used to the idea of radical 
ohangeB. Once they make up their mind, then they caxry out their reforms speedily 
enough. Periiaps the chief argument against the Channel Tunnel is sentimental, namely 
that Xkigland would no longer be an ii^and. Of course this argument is purely sophiatic^ 
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As permission to build the tunnel will have to be given by Parliament, the whole ache 
is dependent upon that assembly, and it may be some years before members can, 
induced to consider the matter favourably. 

On the 21st March 1907, the Tunnel question was debated in both Houses 
5 Parliament. The Prime Minister Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said that th^ Gove 
ment was opposed to the plan in consideration of the public welfare, that even if it w 
possible to protect the tunnel from a military point of view, there would always b 
feeling of unrest in the country, which would have the effect of a demand to increase 1 
army and navy. He was of the opinion that this feeling of unrest would have a detex 
10 rating influence on politics and commerce, ^ the other hand the advantages of 1 
tunnel would not be great enough to countermlance this evil. He would recommend 
improved communication across the Channel by means of ferry-boats as they w 
used in other parts of the world. 

For the present the Channel Tunnel scheme is pushed into the background, I 
15 there is not a doubt that the question will come up again and again till the public i 
convinced of its value. 



SHALL THERE BE A CHANNEL TUNNEL? 

I.— THE BUSINESS MAN'S VIEW 

A FAVOURABLE TIME FOR RECONSIDERING THIS GREAT PROJECT— THE QUESTS 
20 IN PARLIAMENT— A GREAT GAIN TO COMMERCE AND INTERNATIONAL INTERCOUR 

—THE ONLY DIFFICULTY IS OF A SENTIMENTAL CHARACTER 

BY 

SIR WILLIAM HENRY HOLLAND, M.P.' 

I gladly avail myself of your invitation that I should write y< 

25 a few lines on the question of the Channel Tunnel. Not that I have ai 

special knowledge of the subject, beyond that of an ordinary business ma: 

But I happen to have been asked to ballot, in the House of Commor 
for a Resolution on the subject, after Easter. And I have reason to knc 
that a large number of my colleagues are willing to join me in such balk 
30 with the view of getting a good place. 

Certainly the time seems most opportune on many grounds for 

careful reconsideration of the proposal. Almost a quarter of a century h 

passed since it was last seriously discussed. In the interval much has ha 

pened. The result is that the conditions which obtain to-day are, in n 

35 humble opinion, far more favourable to the project than they were the: 

(1) Our relations with our great neighbour, France, are not only ir 
proved but are, I should imagine, as cordial and friendly as they can b 

(2) Electrical traction and lighting, as we know them to-day, wou 
minimise the discomforts of a long tunnel. 

40 (3) Improved armaments and explosives would make the safeguardir 

of the Tunnel's mouth, and the destruction (if necessary) of the Tunn 
itself, a far easier and more certain task now than when the project wi 
last discussed. 



^ Liberal Member of Parliament for Rotherham (Yorkshire). 
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If this third condition be true, surely there is no longer sufficient 
substance in the military objection to justify the permanent hanging-up 
of the question, to the manifest daily and hourly inconvenience of a vast 
population in ..Western Europe. What is it, then, that blocks the way? Is 
it the engineering difficulties? I cannot think so, for, if I mistake not, the 5 
geological formation is favourable to tunnel construction. Is it finance? 
I doubt it. On the contrary, I feel Confident that the necessary capital will 
be forthcoming without invoking State aid. 

The only difficulty I can imagine is of a sentimental character. Ours 
is an island home. We plume ourselves on the advantages of our insular lo 
position. From the point of view of national defence in time of war, these 
advantages are undenrable and pi4cioiiis, and must be retained at all costs. 

No doubt Continental nations, with long and expensive frontier lines 
to protect, envy us our position in this respect. But it must surely be in this 
respect alone.tJh every other ground our insular position would seem to be i6 
a drayback. It restricts international intercourse. And anjrthing which 
does^at operates, in my opinion, to the detriment and disadvantage of 
boith nations. It entails two additional handlings of merchandise going in 
either direction. And this, in Jijm, must curtail the volume of our inter- 
national trade, especially in the heavier goods. These constitute real andao 
daily drawbacks. A tunnel will remove them, and will thus certainly confer 
a substantial tgon on both peoples. Nor can it, in any conceivable circum- 
stances, I venture to think, diminish by the smallest fraction the advantages 
which the sea undoubtedly gives us as a protection against foreign invasion. 
But, should any still be sceptical on this point, it would obviously be the 86 
first duty of the builders of the Tunnel to meet their susceptibilities, by 
making such provision for its defence as shall be reliable and adequate, 
beyond all possibility of cavil or question. 

II.— THE TUNNEL FROM THE ENGLISH SIDE 

HANDS UNDER THE SEA— HOW THE 1882 SCHEME WILL BE REVWED— DOVER A GREAT 3i) 
CONTINENTAL PORT— CONSTRUCTION AND PRECAUTIONS— LORD WOLSELEY'S PEARS 

IN THE LIGHT OP PRESENT EUROPEAN RELATIONS 

BY 

GEORGE TURNBULL. 

After being hung up for nearly a quarter of a century, the proposal for 35 
a railway tunnel between England and France is again about to emerge and 
make its fasqnating appeal to the people of Great Britain. At the mention 
of it men used to shrug their shoulders in much the same way as they did 
over the first rs^ways proposed for connecting London with the coast, as 
affording facilities for the ca^nre of our capital. They were willing to asse&it 40 
on general principles, but they had their doubts and would almost rather it 
had not been brought to their notice. To-day the Channel Tunnel stands an 
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infinitely better chance than in 1883, when the Select Committee of ten Lords 
and Commons presided over by Lord Lansdowne decided by a majority of two 
not to recommend it. 

"Hands under the sea'* is"an old notion — as old as the year 1802 and a 

6 certain Frenchman named Mathieu, who proposed a sort of stagecoach road 
with a drainage gallery beneath. But the shape in which the idea of land com- 
munication across the English Channel is now to be put forward, dates only 
from thirty years ago. Thirty years ago the people of Great Britain were rather 
too near 1870 to be keen upon it, or even to be free from alarm in considering 

10 a project so tremendous as this.^It takes time to accustom the cautious, sus- 
picious islander to the idea of this vast change. But the atmosphere is clearer 
now, and it may safely be said that at no time have the circumstances been 
so favourable to the idea as at the present. On both sides of the Channel the 
tunnel companies have slumbered but have not slept. They are thoroughly 

16 awake now to the fresh opportunity which pre^nts itself of carrying forward 
a work which is of world importance. In;!!July 1882, when the scheme of the 
English company was nippgdjs^the bud, as a result of the Board of Trade 
injunction restraining the prosecution of the experimental works which had 
been begun in February 1881 on the shores of Kent, the Press and the sol- 

aodiery — or at least influential parts of boSh— wmc suffering from what in the 
retrospect appears to have been somewhat cmven fears of being attacked. 
Our splendid isolation from Europe must, they said, be preserved or we nih 
grave risks. To-day the situation is completely a new one. France is our 
friend, Germany protests its love of peace, the ruler of Russia is calling the 

25 Powers to a Peace Conference, England and Spain are being united by marriage 
and our own King has established himself as the friend of his own and all other 
peoples. There is no fear of invasion, and even if there were a prospect of in- 
vasion, it has not been established that the Channel Tunnel would make any 
difference to us for the worse. The promoters have carefully guarded against 

30 the eventuality in their plans, and they are as st^j^dlast as ever in their belief 
that the project has only to be examined from a business point of view for 
the British people to be satisfied that no danger of invasion need be appre- 
hended fiom it. The French Government is warmly attached to the proposal; 
the British Government is understood to be almost equally sympathetic. 

85 Engineers have shown and are prepared again to show that the grey chalk in 
the Channel can be bored successfully; commercial men and railway managers 
have shown that this new line of communication would be of immense benefit 
to the trade of this country and of mid-Europe. To passengers, the railway 
communication would unquestionably be a great boon. They would have 

40 their choice — ^the boat or the train. The English Channel, like something else, 
is a good servant but a bad master.' There would be no more risk of a delay 
of two or three days at Dover or Calais owing to storm or fog.\ Comfortable 

^ 1. 6. fire. 
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and continuous railway travel in an electrically driven train tlirough an 
electrically lighted tunnel would take the place of a sea crossing which is 
seldom "hatefully smooth", is often a source of agony, and is always a source 
of trouble and inconvenience. The London merchant could contemplate a 
visit to Paris in a train that would be a hundred feet under the bottom of the 5 
sea with the same equ animit y as he now regards a run to Manchester; and 
one of the terrors of 5Ee tourist would be r emoved , for the Channel tunnel 
would be a grand cure for sea-sickness. 

That the necessity for a land communication between England and the 
Continent becomes more pressing year by year may be seen by the growth of lo 
Antwerp as a port for mid-Europe during the last thirty years. The enlar- 
gement of the docks and provision of more quay frontage has to go on con- 
tinually in order to keep pacejadth the requirements of the shipping trade, 
which has been transferredfrom the Port of London to a large extent; and a 
project for a further extension of docks and quays six miles in length, or the 15 
distance between Dover and Folkestone, and to cost £ 10,000.000, is now 
before the port authorities. 

THE ENGINEERING PART 

Little change is likely to be made by the promoters in the plans for a 
Channel Tunnel which were prepared in general outline in the seventies. 20 
Mr. Francis Brady, C. E.,^ who as chief engineer to the South Eastern Rail- 
way has had an extensive experience in tunnel boring, told the Select Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons in 1883 that he never had encountered less 
difficulty in driving a heading for a land tunnel than he had met with in 
driving the Channel tunnel heading through the grey chalk for more than a 25 
mile imder the sea. Mr. Brady is still Engineer to the Tunnel Company (of 
which Baron d'Erlanger is Chairman), and has still, as I found on talking 
with him the other day, the same confidence in the project for a Channel 
Tunnel that he had twenty or thirty years ago. It was his report to Sir Edward 
Watkin in 1874 that killed the scheme for making St. Margaret's Bay a star- 30 
ting-point from the English side. The geological formation there was porous 
white chalk, and not suitable for tunnelling through under tKe sea; and on 
Mr. Brady's representations, experimental works were' started to the west 
instead of to the east of Dover, at a point where the grey chalk comes to the 
surfjftce and it is possible to jpierce a tunnel without risk from sea-water. The 35 
fact that the experimental works, carried for more than a mile under sea, 
proved that the grey chalk was imp^meable where solid, established the 
future route, although the aligiiment in following the course of the stratum 
across Channel has to diverge ^ghtly from a straight course. 

This Tunnel which is proposed afresh to-day, then ,will be thirty miles 40 
in length, measuring from the international station at Dover to the cor- 
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responding terminiiB on the opposite shore at Sangatte, near Calaid. On the 
English side, the land section of the Tunnel between the submarine section 
und the Continental station would be driven by a circular route from the 
works on the western side of Shakespeare Tunnel, westward and northward 
6 of the Dover fortifications on the Western Heights, on a rising gradient of 
1 in 65. We speak of a Tunnel, with a capital letter, as indicating the under- 
taking BJ^ a whole, but as in the case of the Simplon, there would be two in- 
dependent tunnels. These would be twenty feet apart, with cross galleries at 
intervals of a quarter of a mile giving communication between them. The 

10 tunnels would run at a parallel level through the grey formation, which, itself 
impermeable where solid to water, constitutes a continuous bed below the 
porous chalk and above the gault. Each tunnel would be eighteen feet in 
diameter, and the extreme depth below the bottom of the sea would be 
150 ft. After following the dip of the chalk for about seven miles from 

15 Dover, the Tunnel would reach its lowest point, and then would begin to 
rise at the rate of 1 in 1760, for five miles, to the point of connection with 
the French half of the Tunnel at mid-Channel and twelve miles from the 
Kent shore. The covering of grey chalk, which at no part would be less than 
100 ft., would at this point be about 150 ft. thick. The rise and fall of 

20 the gradients in the French half of the Tunnel would correspond with the 
English half in respect to the lowest point in each case being reached on 
a descending gradient to a dip a few miles from land, where the ascending 
gradient to the junction at mid-Channel would commence, thus leaving a dish 
near the coast on each side which could be readily made into a water-trap by 

25 turning on the water by means of sluices worked from the shore. Pumps on 
each shore would prevent the accumulation of water in the two dips during 
ordinary working hours. If 

One alteration as compared with the former plans is that the engineer 
now proposes to line the Tunnel throughout with cast-iron tubbing, to prevent 

30 any infiltration of water.i Formerly, it was proposed to have the lining partly 
in tubbing partly concrete, and partly brick. In the experimental tunnel the 
iron tubbing was used, not throughout, but wherever there was a slight 
fissure. It was found to be perfectly effective, and in the scheme now contem- 
plated it would be adopted throughout. 

35 THE COMMERCIAL ARGUMENT 

I 

The commercial argimient for the Tunnel is that it would mean a great 

development in the trade relations of Great Britain and the Continent. So 

much importance did Sir Robert Giffen, in his evidence in 1883, attach to this 

aspect — ^which as an official of the Board of Trade he was in a position to 

40 judge with the utmost impartiality — that he took the view that the new route 



* "Tubbing" is the technical name for shaft or gallery lining, to prevent ^^' 
filtration of water. Sometimes timber is used, but iron it better. 
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would have considerable traffic without diminishing by much, if at all, the 
traffic between the nine other English ports and the Continent. In the first 
place, it may be accepted as certain that with the prospect of an uninterrupted 
journey Continental buyers will be glad to come to England and inspect 
English goods to an extent which the present inconvenience of a Channels 
passage prevents. They would be put in personal communication with the 
makers here, as on their part the English traders would with the traders in 
in Paris, in the French provincial centres, and beyond. Again, apart from the 
certain reduction in the rates of passenger travel, there would be lower rates 
for the carriage of goods between England and the Continent than obtain lo 
now, for the cost of the necessary transfer from the railway truck to the 
steamer on the one side and from the steamer to the railway truck on the 
other would be saved. This has been calculated as equal on an average to a 
saving of no less than 5s. per ton. Indeed, Sir Edward Watkin roundly de- 
clared — and the estimate it will be observed is based on moral, material, and 15 
intellectual values — ^that the existence of the Tunnel would add a sovereign 
to the value of every ton of merchandise that crossed the Channel — this being 
the saving of expense (including interest on money) and time and risk. What 
was said in Lord Lansdowne's report is as true to-day as when it was written 
in 1883, namely: 20 

"We do not doubt that the delay and irregularity inseparable from 
carriage by sea in its present condition have operated to the serious disad- 
vantage of English manufacturers and exporters, and that the substitution 
for the present route of one more rapid, more punctual, and attended by 
fewer risks and inconveniences, would occasion a large expansion of our 25 
trade, and enable it to compete with that of foreign countries under in- 
finitely more favourable conditions." 

Dover would rival Antwerp and Hamburg for the favour of Europe. 
It would be a port of debarkation for Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Liege, Co- 
logne, Brussels, Strassburg, &c., and of shipment of passengers and mer-30 
chandise from mid. Europe to all parts of America, East and West- 
Indies, the Cape, Australia, and other places; also for the transhipment of 
raw materials for the manufacturing districts of Northern France, Southern 
Belgium, the Rhine, and so forth, and of shipment of valuable finished 
articles as top cargo for foreign ports. There would be the immense advantage 36 
of being able to calculate when you will get the conmiodity that you have 
bought, and when the conamodity that you have sold will be delivered. As 
for the advantage the Tunnel would mean to the Germans, who already 
appreciate the value of Dover as a port of call, this would be only less marked 
than in the case of France. The international convenience of having British 40 
and foreign railway stock of the standard gauge running over the submarine 
lines would give a great impetus to traffic. From London the South Eastern 
coaches could run to Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, Brussels, Vienna, Rome, Copen- 
hagen, Constantinople, Athens, St. Petersburg — and waggons from these 
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and the other capitals of Europe could come to London and radiate in all 
directions throughout the lines of this country. With the union of British 
and Continental railway systems, bringing a vast extension the facilities 
for trade, would also come the free inter-mixing of our people with the Con- 
6 tinental peoples. The traditional English insularity would be- broken down, 
and an immense harvest of conmiercial and social benefit would result to 
each side from being placed in direct touch with the progress of the other. 

THE FEAR OF INVASION. 

The fear of invasion may haunt the individual until it becomes an 

10 infatuation. If we lived in an age when railway travel was new it is con- 
ceivable that many people otherwise of a calm disposition would be possessed 
by the fear that the engine-driver would lead them to destruction, or the 
signalman make a ghastly false step. But the advocates of the Channel 
Tunnel reduce to absurdity any fear of invasion by it that may be entertained. 

isGkiUeries for flooding the submarine works or blowing in the land tunnels 
would be constructed to defend the works against the possibility. The shaft 
within the Western Heights with radiating galleries to the land tunnel, is a 
means of blocking the Tunnel by blasting. Also, the dip in the submarine 
tunnels could be instantly flooded from the pumping and ventilating shaft east . 

20 of Shakespeare Tunnel, which would be connected with the military works for 
this purpose. In five minutes the Tunnel could be filled with water and the in- 
vading horde submerged. But what if, by a miracle, they got through? Sir John 
Adye and Lieut. -Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke were among those who urged that a 
surprise is impossible, and that even if the English end of the Tunnel were 

25 seized by a couple of thousand men it would be impossible for a formidable 
army to emerge from it without the certainty of being annihilated. "A narrow 
boring twenty miles long under the sea,*' said Sir John Adye," and terminating 
in a small hole in England, did not appear to be very difficult of defence or 
destruction, and if ever any enemy were so foolish as to attempt an invasion 

30 in that way, and even succeed in sending through a few thousand men, he 
should be quite ready to take down some of the Kentish volunteers and 
frighten them away.** The late Sir Andrew Clarke (to whom was due the 
suggestion for the shaft with radiating galleries mentioned above) besides 
answering the objections from a military point of view — ^which as Inspector 

35 General of Fortifications he was peculiarly able to do — ^thought that the 
importance of the protection which the "silver streak*' gives had itself been 
magnified. Assuming that a commander on the French side were charged 
with the responsibility of conducting operations, and had full control given 
to him so that he could effect his object in the best possible way, he regarded 

40 it as extremely probable that rather than make use of the Tunnel he would 
fall back upon steam transports, so as to make his crossing and attempt a 
landing. 
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Tn one respect at least both France and ourselves would be more reluc- 
tant to go to war if the Channel Tunnel existed — for if in the dire event the 
Tunnel were likely to play any part in the struggle, it would be destroyed 
as a preliminary measure, and the destruction of so valuable a piece of joint 
property would not lightly be undertaken. Even upon the hottest of patriots 5 
this awful responsibility would surely have a sobering effect. In Lord 
Wolseley*s opinion the saving of sea sickness to a few ladies and children 
was one of the main benefits to be looked for from a successful completion 
of the Tunnel ! But even Lord Wolseley admitted that fifty men could defend 
the entrance of the Tunnel against an army of 100,000. The principal appre- lo 
hensions for the safety of the Tunnel which were expressed before the Select 
Committee in 1883 had reference to the possibility of its passing into the 
hands of an enemy in either of the following ways: (1) by surprise, effected 
through the Tunnel itself; (2) by surprise, effected by a force landed in the 
neighbourhood of the Tunnel, with or without the aid of troops passed i5 
through the Tunnel; (3) by surprise, facilitated by treachery; (4) after in- 
vestment by an invading force; (5) by cession as the condition of the disas- 
trous peace. In the following extract from the Blue Book will be seen at once 
Lord Wolseley's views and the comments upon them contained in the Draft 
Rei)ort proposed by the Marquis of Lansdowne and supported by Lord Aber- 20 
dare, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Arthur Peel: 

"We desire to call especial attention to the fact that it is assumed, and 
notably by Lord Wolseley in his published Memorandum, that the danger 
to be apprehended from a couf de main of the kind suggested in (1), (2), and 
(3) would be greatest at a time when this country was in a state of profound 25 
peace with all the world, including the Power by which the supposed couf de 
main might be struck. 'The seizing of the Tunnel by a cowp de mxiin is, in my 
opinion', says his Lordship, 'a very simple operation, provided it he done 
without any previous warning or intimation whatever by those who wish to 
invade the country.' Speaking of the risk of surprise from a force sent through so 
the Tunnel, the same writer says : 'My contention is that were a tunnel made, 
England, as a nation, could be destroyed withal any warning whatever, when^ 
Europe was in a condition of profound peace . . , the whole plan is based 
upon the assumption of its being carried out during a time of profound peace 
between the two nations, and whilst we were enjoying life in the security and 35 
unsuspicion of a fool's paradise'. 

"We gather from Lord Wolseley's evidence before this Committee that 
it is far from his Lordship's intention to suggest by the above expression that 
there is a greater probability of this country being treacherously attacked 
during a time of the profoundest peace than at a moment when our foreign 40 
relations might be such as to require more than ordinary vigilance. It is, 
however, undoubtedly the opinion of Lord Wolseley, and of others who have 
addressed themselves to the study of this question, that a treacherous attack 
directed against us by an apparently friendly Power, at a moment when all 
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the political circumstances were such as to disarm the suspicions of the poli- 
tical and military authorities, is the particular form of danger which it is most 
of all our duty to anticipate, as one of the results of the opening of a submarine 
route between England and the Continent." 

6 THE MILITARY EVIDENCE 

Having thus stated the case for those who plead military security as an ob- 
jection to the construction of the Tunnel, the Report proceeds: 

"We do not take the view that the contingency of a coup de main struck 
by a Power with whom our relations had been friendly and tmstrained, is 

10 one which we have any right, or which experience would justify us in placing 
amongst the foremost of the probabilities with which we have to deal. It is 
our impression, on the contrary, that, if such an attack were to be made, it 
would be preceded by circumstances which would have called for effectual 
precautions against surprise. We observe with pleasure that this view is that 

15 apparently entertained by H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief (the Duke of 
Cambridge) and by Sir Lintom Simmons. 

"We are glad to learn from the whole of the military witnesses who 
have come before us that, if such precautions were in existence, the risk of a 
successful surprise would be extremely remote. That this would be so, whether 

20 the attempt were made by means of a force sent through the Tunnel or by 
one landed in its vicinity, there can be little doubt. A small body of men emer- 
ging from the mouth of the Tunnel in the face of the concentrated fire of the 
forts by which it would be commanded, and of the superior force by which it 
would unquestionably be encountered, if its arrival were expected, could 

25 scarcely escape annihilation. Thus, Lord Wolseley says that, if sufficient 
notice were to be given, 'fifty men at the entrance of the Tunnel can prevent 
an army of 100,000 men coming through it.* Sir A Alison, referring to the 
probability of an attack through the Tunnel, says that he thinks such an attack 
'ought to be very easily met;' and adds, 'if there was any alarm at all, or any 

30 strainedness of relations, the precautions to be taken to meet it are so very 
simple that I am not inclined to fear it as much as I know many military 
men of great experience do.' 

"Nor would a like attempt on the part of a moderate-sized force, sud- 
denly landed in or near Dover, if such an attempt were foreseen by the defen- 

35 ders, probably be less unsuccessful. Sir A. Alison, questioned upon the pro- 
spects with which such an attempt might be made, says, 'It is only in time 
of peace that it could be done without a formal declaration of war, and when 
it is not expected.' Lord Wolseley, asked whether he had any apprehension 
as to the result of an attempt of the same kind made at a time when we were 

40 at war, and when consequently the force to whom the defence of Dover was 
committed would be in daily or hourly expectation of hostilities, replied that 
'with a garrison at Dover of 10,000 or 12,000 commanded by a well-selected 
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eral, a surprise would be a very improbable event.* H.R.H. the Commander- 
hief , asked wheter he would anticipate much danger from the Tunnel in 
le of actual war, replies, 'I should think the danger from the Tunnel is 
ore any war breaks out; that is the point where I consider there is the 
atest risk.' 5 

"The military evidence, indeed, points throughout to the conclusion 
.t the risk from a coup de main, unless struck in time of the profoundest 
Lce, would be scarcely appreciable.'* 

DISTINGUISHED BELIEVERS IN THE TUNNEL 

The Hause of Commons before which the Tunnel question will come lo 
)ne notoriously open to liberal-minded ideas. Once satisfied of the benefits 
5 construction of the submarine route would bring to this country, Members 
J not likely to tremble before risks which are probably over-rated and which 
*tainly have their foundation in dark and deep suspicion. The procedure 
be followed is that Sir W. H. Holland, M. P., will ballot for an opportunity 16 
bring forward a resolution declaring the expediency of allowing the ex- 
rimental works to go on. In the event of such a motion being adopted, 
ina and sections of the proposed undertaking would be deposited inNo- 
mber next. Then a Bill would be introduced in 1907 to obtain the sanction 
Parliament to proceed with the Tunnel.^ In considering their attitude to ao 
the Government of to-day will have before them the verdict of their 
edecessors of the year 1874 — ^Disraeli's second adiministration, of which 
e late Marquis of Salisbury was a member. The Earl of Derby, in reply 
the French request for the views of the Government on the Tunnel, wrote 
)m the Foreign Office, on December 24, 1874, a letter of which the follow- 26 
5 is the salient part: 

"Of the utility of the work in question, if successfully carried out, 
ere appears no reason for any doubt, and her Majesty's Government would, 
erefore, offer no opposition to it, provided they are not asked for any gift 
loan or guarantee in connection therewith." 30 

When the subject of a Channel tunnel was broached to Queen Victoria she 
id, "You may tell the French engineer (it was the eminent and pertinacious 
lome de Gamond) that if he can accomplish it I will give him my blessing 
my own name and in the name of all the ladies of England." Mr. Gladstone 
LS equally large-minded in his support of the suggestion: "Don*t talk to 35 
5 about the question of traffic," he said, "or the pounds, shillings, and 
nee part of the question; only show me that it can be done." Men so 
Eferent as Mr. Bradlaugh and John Bright regarded the Channel Tunnel 
inevitable and necessary, and with the prediction uttered by John Bright 
J may appropriately conclude this brief account of the present preliminary 40 
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stage of the resuscitated project. If the Tunnel were made, he said, in three 
months* time everybody would receive it as a settled fact,and as the most 
commodious way of transport, and people would be grateful "to the engineers 
who designed, to the contractors who executed the work, and to the capitalists 
6 who invested their money in one of the most magnificent undertakings that 
the world has ever seen.** 

III.— THE TUNNEL FROM THE FRENCH SIDE 

FEARS AND FANCIES— ENGLAND AND GERMANY— HOW THE VIADUCT ON THE FRENCH 
SIDE COULD BE DEMOLISHED BY A WARSHIP— THE BENEFIT OF THE TUNNEL TO 
10 ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT 

BY 

CHARIJES DAWBARN. 

One of the results of the good relationship between England and France 
is to revive discussion of the Channel Tunnel project. It has always been 

15 an enterprise lying near to the heart of the railway world of France — ^which 
is not surprising, seeing the traffic results that would ensue from piercing a 
submarine way across the Straits. Thfe members of the Ijondon County 
Council on their recent visit to Paris were shown a new model of the project 
which has been prepared by the Compagnie Fran9aise du Tunnel. Since 

20 thirty years ago, when companies were formed on both sides of the Channel 
to obtain Parliamentary powers and experimental works were begun, great 
progress has been made in tunnelling. It may be said that the piercing of the 
Simplon, after innumerable difficulties, has opened up a new chapter in 
engineering and paved the way for a re-examination of the Channel scheme. 

25 New difficulties have been the mother of new inventions. The length of the 
tunnel under the Channel would be, of course, much greater than that 
through the Alps — ^namely, from thirty to thirty-five miles — ^but the diffi- 
culties of operating are much less. An admirable bed of grey chalk, which 
stretches from shore to shore, is impermeable to water and is deep enough and 

30 wide enough for all the purposes of tunnelling. Hence, there would be very 
little infiltration during the boring, whilst the temperature in the grey chalk 
is quite supportable. Nevertheless, there are difficulties, quite special to the 
tunnel, and resulting mainly from its length. There is, for instance, the great 
question of the clearance of excavated soil, which would have to be practised 

35 by vertical pits as in mines. The great progress in mining operations during 
the past few years would enable all these difficulties to be overcome. 

The French tunnel company came into being in February 1875. Its 
capital was two million francs (£ 80,000). Three-quarters of this sum was 
subscribed by the Chemin de Fer du Nord and the remainder by Messrs. 
40 Rothschild Bros. The object of the company was to make experimental 
borings for a tunnel and to obtain a concession from the French Government,, 
authorising the construction of a submarine railway in the direction of 
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igland, from a point along the coast between Boulogne and Calais. In 
,se the work succeeded the company would form the nucleus of another 
>mpany which would undertake the construction and working of the tunnel, 
he project was declared of public utility in the same year and work was 
egun upon the preliminaries. The company spent its capital and more, upon 5 
lese experiments, which consisted in digging pits, making soundings, and 
riving a gallery into the chalk, destined to furnish actual information as 
D the nature of the difficulties to be met with. In March 1883, this "galerie 
•etude" had been cut to a distance of 2300 yards. The greater part of this 
iTork had been performed by the Beaumont drill, which, in the final stages lo 
•f the work, was boring at the rate of four hundred meters a month. 

On the other side of the water, a Channel Tunnel Company saw the 
Lght in 1872. But it fell victim to an infantile disorder before being properly 
?v^eaned and without being able to put into execution the powers granted 
X) it by Parliament in 1875, which gave it authority, amongst other things, 15 
bo purchase groimd for the purpose of experiment at St. Magaret-at-Cliff, 
Kent. The South Eastern Railway Company, however, in 1880-1881, made 
some interesting experiments at Abbot's Cliff, between Folkestone and Dover, 
which went to prove, just as did the works on the other side, the feasibility 
of the scheme. It is quite mmecessary in an English publication to remind 20 
readers of the opposition that sprang up at this time, chiefly led by a distin- 
guished English general who had merely to invoke the spectre of a foreign 
invasion to place the whole of the nation by his side. That is just where 
matters are left. The English Company has just kept itself existing; the 
French Company is prepared to resume operations on the first pro-2& 
vocation. 

But is it not time to consider whether the last word has been said 
on the subject of the Tunnel? Because it seemed full of danger and generally 
inadvisable in 1890 and 1894, when the question was last mooted in Parliament, 
is no proof that it is dangerous and inadvisable in 1906. The actual state 3o 
of Franco-English relations is of a character to make plain the path of a 
protunneller if he would argue the question from the pure point of politics. 
At no time in history — ^not even during the Crimea — was there as great a 
sympathy as is now existing between English and French and French and 
English — ^a good comradeship and unity of policy which have received con- 35 
secration from the Conference of Algeciras. It is not to be imagined that 
France would ever again be bent upon a war of conquest. Her evolution 
^ quite the other way; it is steadily towards that higher civilisation, 
Grecian in its development, which is the destiny of an unexpanding 
Q-nd intellectual race. Let us dismiss any danger from the activity or4o 
ambition of France. But, says the far-seeing politician, imagine the case 
of Germany successfully warring against the Republic, and dictating terms 
of peace. Part of the price might be the slicing off of a strip of territory 
extending along the seaboard of the Channel. Such, indeed, is said to have 
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been the design of Bismarck. The possessor of that territory would domiBate 
the tunnel. That would mean the Germans installed at the French end of 
the trans-Channel railway. Imagine the panic created-unless we had learnt, 
by that time, a new national philosophy as the result of new contact with 
6 the Continent. Again, we might take the hypothesis of a British fleet defeated 
by a combination of the Powers, which would force the country to sue for 
peace. The enemy might choose to instal himself in Kent, in that particular 
portion of it which commands the Tunnel. But, say our Continental friends, 
the Tunnel would have been destroyed at the very first threat of war. Is it so 

10 certain? the doubter will reply. Look at the comparative failure, during the 
Boer War, of dynamite to destroy railway cuttings. The attempts to blow up 
the Tunnel might have no greater success. You might also imagine the case of 
treason, of tampering with the Tunnel garrison on the eve of a declaration 
of war. A few hours' delay only in carrjdng out orders, would be sufficient 

15 to enable a foreign army to land upon these shores. A writer in an evening 
journal, the other day, assumed the possibility of passing trains through 
the tunnel so as to disgorge men at the rate of fifteen hundred per 
minute! 

These are reasons considered by many persons as weighty enough to 

20 condemn the Tunnel. But is this not the exaggerated view? Let us admit- 
though it seems to me a large admission — ^that treachery or cruel fate or some 
strange combination of circumstances is against us and that the enemy 
obtains a footing in Kent. But, as Wellington once said, the problem is not 
how an enemy shall land in England, but how he shall get off. An army 

26 pours out of the English end of the Tunnel, but what about the stores it 
must have? What about the supports? Are we to suppose a hostile fleet 
simultaneously appearing off the coasts? The invasion or non-invasion of 
England can hardly be s^aid to depend upon the Tunnel. It is a question of 
military sentiment, perhaps — ^the "Silver Streak" is the natural bulwark, 

30 and to undermine it, even with two tiny tubes, would be sacrilegious. 

Nevertheless, the military preoccupations of English objectors occupy 
a large space in the new scheme of the Chemin de Fer du Nord. It is proposed 
to build a viaduct on the French side, so that the train, on issuing from the 
Tunnel, has to ascend to the station on an elevated and exposed track. Three 

35 well-directed shots from a warship in the Channel would be sufficient to de- 
molish this superstructure and to render next to impossible the disembark- 
ation of troops on the French side. Moreover, the design of the Tunnel is of 
such a character as to permit the bombardment of either end. The line enters 
the cliff at points well above the sea-level, rendering it an easy mark for the 

40 gunners of the fleet. 

The exact character of the Tunnel has been the subject of long and 
patient study by the engineers of the Northern of France railway. Electricity 
would certainly be employed. A motor gives greater flexibility to the train 
than a steam locomotive. Such flexibility is required in negotiating angles 
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and declivities, such as occur in following the line of the Tunnel. Obviously, 
one must burrow where the chalk is thickest, to reduce the danger of pressure 
upon surfaces to the minimum. To this end, and because of its great practi- 
cability in ventilation, the tube system has been chosen. The Channel under- 
ground will resemble the Central London Railway. One conduit is reserved 6 
for the up and the other for the down line. Between the parallel tubes will be 
left a stout wall of chalk — ^another measure of precaution. Communication 
between the two will be effected by transverse galleries. 

The question of drainage is a difficult one. A certain amount of water 
is bound to percolate, and it will have to be pumped out and thrown into the lo 
sea. The first idea was to give the Tunnel the contour of the hog's back, ele- 
vated in the middle. That, however, has the objection of allowing the water 
to settle at the two ends, necessitating a sharp gradient to clear the mouth 
and enter the terminal stations. The better plan, and the one which would 
certainly be adopted, is to cut a special channel, alongside the permanent i5 
way, for drainage. 

I have dealt with the military fears that inspire objectors. It is generally 
that side of the argument that one hears — very seldom any other. I am bound 
to say that our French friends are convinced there is another (though in view 
of Dover becoming a Continental port it may be argued that there is as little 20 
ground for this as for the military scare) : namely, the fear of inflicting a blow 
upon the shipping interests of England. This view supposes that shipping 
would be diverted to the immediate disadvantage of liondon and laverpool 
and to the advantage of Marseilles and Genoa. Many classes of merchandise, 
even those of the non-perishable sort, are very closely affected by the moment 25 
at which they arrive upon the market. A case in point is Lyons silk. A special 
train runs every day to convey the product of the looms of the silk metropolis 
to the London market. If, owing to stress of bad weather, the boat is delayed, 
even a matter of two or three hours, the calculations of the Lyons manu- 
facturers are greatly disturbed and they let the railway company feel their 30 
displeasure. Much traffic in manufactured goods would go through to Mar- 
seilles without breaking bulk, thus saving tbree or four days at sea, including 
the redoubtable Bay of Biscay. It goes without saying that the Normandy 
*nd Brittany fruit and dairy produce, as well as the floral wealth of the South, 
would travel beneath the Channel instead of above it in ships. But this traffic 35 
would merely represent a displacement of capital for the railway companies, 
compensated a hundredfold by the enormous increase in the passenger figures. 
At present those figures are twelve hundred thousand yearly, whereas the 
Belgian tourists number four millions in the twelve months. Speaking in 
general terms, the cross-Channel passenger traffic doubles itself in a decade. 40 
Assuming that, at the end of the next decade, with the Tunnel just completed, 
the figures were two millions four hundred thousand, I think we may argue 
that ten years later the total would have reached from eight to ten millions. 
None can tell the influence of such an interchange upon the national cihaxa^^x. 
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We are bound to lose much, just as we are bound to gain much. It is tiie 
voyage by sea that affrights the great body of tourists. If you cause the terrors 
of "mal de mer" to disappear, then you will get the Londoner accustomed to 
reckoning Paris as a nearer neighbour than Dublin. It is not too much to assume 
5 that the net result of this international enterprise would be in the interests 
of peace. 

I have spoken of the benefit to the Continent, but is there no benefit 
for England in the flow of tourists? The obstacle that prevents Jacques 
Bonhomme from visiting John Bull is precisely that stretch of grey-blue sea, 
10 so fearsome an element for the confirmed landsman that is your Frenchman. 
No one, indeed, can estimate the enormous current of traffic that would be 
established as the result of cutting through the white chalk streak that lies 
beneath the shimmering liquid streak of the Channel. 

By courtesy of the Editor of the ^^ World's }Vork'\ 



15 Introductory Notice to 'Tarliament". 

By the word Parliament we mean the House of Lords or Upper House, the House 
of Commons or Lower House. 

a. The House of Lords: 

As every Peer has the right to sit in the House of Lords, it is natural that the 
20 number of the members of that assembly raries slightly. At present there are 681 members, 
made up as follows: 

3 Princes of the Blood Royal. 
2 Archbishops ^ 

24 Bishops". 
25 22 Dukes. 

22 Marquises. 
122 Earls. 
32 Viscounts. 
306 Barons. 
30 16 Representative Peers of Scotland. 

28 Representative Peers of Lreland. 

4 Lords of AppeaU". 

The Representative Peers of Scotland are elected at the beginning of Parliament 
from the Peerage of Scotland (Since the Union with Scotland in 1707); on the other 
35 hand the Peers representing Ireland are elected for life from the Irish peers (Since Act 
of Union with Ireland 1800). We find as Sir W. Anson tells us: "there are 5 kinds of 
qualifications for membership of the House of Lords, and the *Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal''^ consist of — 

(1) Hereditary Peers of the United Kingdom: 
40 (2) Hereditary Peers who are not hereditary Lords of ParUament 

(a) The 16 representative peers of Scotland elected for each Parliament. 

(b) The 28 representative peers of Ireland elected for life." 

The functions and powers of the House of Lords are roughly speaking nearly the 
same as those of the House of Commons. They have a certain power over the Commons 



^ of Canterbury and York. — " including London, Durham, and Winchester and 
the 21 others who have held their bishoprics longest. — "^ see Annotations p. 292. — '^ see 
Annotations p. 292. 
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in having the right to throw out a bill, proposed by them which prevents it becoming 
law ; and that all bills must be read three times in the House of Lords as well as in the 
Commons. But the power of the Lords is minimised by the fact that the Ix)rdB have 
no right to change supply bills, i. e.: those bills dealing with money matters. Having 
the right of voting suppUes gives the Commons the most power. 5 

The most distinguishing characteristic of the Lords is however that they form 
the highest judicial court, and last court of appeal. As we have seen above, the 4 Ijords 
of Apx)eal have a seat in that house. Added to this the president of the House of Lords, 
the Lord Chancellor, is the highest judge in the land. It is he who is responsible for 
the appointment of the judges of the High Court. As a rule he is, strange to say not 10 
a peer. His seat is called the Woolsack ^ Hence the saying that a great lawyer is 'on 
his way to the Woolsack'. 

When Parliament is opened by the King, it is from the throne in the House 
of Lords that the opening speech, called the Speech from the Throne is held. The 
Commons must attend in the Upper House when Parliament is opened. 15 

It is interesting to note that "the first assembly in England to which the word 
'ParUament' has been apphed by any legal authority, was an assembly resembling the 
House of Lords in its constitution, but consisting largely of foreigners"". This was at 
the time of William the Conqueror. 

Peers of the realm, or in other words peers entitled to a seat in the House of Lords 20 
enjoy rights, and exercise functions which can be calassified under five heads. First 
they possess their titles of honour which give them their rank and precedence; secondly, 
they are personally and individually counsellors of the King; tlurdly, when they axe 
not assembled in Parliament, they form a permanent council of the Crown; fourthly, 
they are together with the lords spiritual, and the Conmions the legislative assembly 25 
of ^e Kingdom, through whom, with the sanction of the crown all laws are made. They 
a.re finally the hight court of appeal from other courts of justice. This office they have 
retained from ancient times, when they formed with the judges and King the conaiKum 
regis. 

It will be seen by this that the House of Lords is an institution with deep going 30 
roots in the constitutional structure of Great Britain, and that the present question 
of changing or even abolishing the House of Lords is not by any means so easy as it 
Tirould appear on first sight. In fact for the student of constitutional history it seems that 
the only possibility is, to slightly change the organisation of the Upper House, perhaps 
by removing the hereditary right of peers to sit, and making the members dependent 35 
on election for a seat. 

It has been said that the Lords are not representative enough, and it is therefore 
interesting to note that in 1907 over 100 members of the House of Peers have been 
promoted from the House of Commons, 40 have been members of cabinets, 20 have 
been Viceroys or Governors, 6 are celebrated bankers, 6 great shipbuilders, nearly all 40 
are great landoii^rs, 10 possess great coal-mines, 6 are celebrated generals, more than 
40 are well known authors, 12 are chairmen of county councils, 4 mayors of cities, 7 have 
held or hold the highest legal positions, 4 are celebrated journalists, 2 represent the 
Colonies, 5 are great scientists. So that more than half the House is composed of men 
of proven merit. 45 

b. The House of Commons: 

Sir Thomas Erskine May"' the 'grea.t authority on Parliamentary hifctcry and 
practice tells us: 'Various dates have been assigned for the formal sepaiatiou of the 
two Houses, some as early as the 49th Henry ftl. (1266), and others so late as the 
17th Edward HI.' (1344). On first sight it would seem that there was a House of Lords 50 



' The "Woolsack" is so called from its being stuffed with wool, a great source 
of England's national wealth. An act prohibiting the exportation of wool was passed 
in Elizabeth's reig^i, and the judges sat on woolsacks in the House of Lords as a 
reminder. (F. Peaker, British Citizenship.) — " L. O. Pike, A Con^Uutional Hilary of 
The House of Lords (Loud, 1894) C. 1, P. 4. — r "^ See his Parliamentary Practice, 
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before a House of Commons, but the student of CJonstitutional History will find that 
far back in the times of the Saxon Invasion, the first rudimentary assemblies were 
more of the type of a House of Ck>mmons than of a House of Lords. It is in the common 
meeting of tlie villagers, Green ' informs us, that the origin of the Commons of to- 
5 day must be sought. Here strife between farmer and farmer was settled, here plough- 
land and meadow-land was shared in due lot among the villagers. Here all matters 
concerning tlie public welfare were discussed. 

At all events the House of Commons stands to-day as the most powerful in- 
stitution in Great Britain. Interesting as the subject of its origin and growth may be, 
10 we can but take a cursory glance at the House of Commons as it is at present. 

There are 670 members in the Lower House composed as follows: 

England 466 members 

Wales 30 

Scotland 72 „ 

15 Ireland 103 „ 

670 members. 

Practically any British subject over the age of 21, and of sane mind may be 

elected as a member of the House of Coiomons. There are of course exceptions." No 

Peer of the Realm may be a member, no priest of either the Church of England or of 

80 the Church of Rome, no bankrupt, and no convict undergoing sentence for treason 

or felony. Women, aliens and infants^ are also ineligible. ^^ . 

Members of Parliament are not paid. .1^ ■ • i - - . ■ ♦ • /i « f-*^ • 
Nearly every male over-1to*age of ^ haa a right to vote for /Parliament. 
The qualifications are: that the voter pay a rent of £ IQ at least for any premises he 
25 may occupy, or that the same premises have a value of £ 10 a year. This is also ap- 
plicable to rent paid for an unfurnished ^)^m. People occupying furnished rooms must 
pay at least 5s. a week. Soldiers and policemen have a vote, providing they live in sepa- 
rate rooms in their barracks or stations. Also officials in public institutions may vote. 
Sons over 21 years who live with their parents are entitled to a vote if they occupy a 
30 separate room at home.^ 

The president of the House of Commons is called the Speaker, he takes prece- 
dence of all commoners. ^^ 

*The legislative power of Parliament is perhaps the most conspicuous featnie 
of our constitution to any one who seeks to compare the disposition of f orees in different 
35 political societies. What is understood elsewhere than in England by a constitutional 
government, is a government the ordinary working of which is regulated by a written 
constitution, a constitution which cannot be altered by ordinary legislative procedure, 
which needs for its alteration some abnormal process for obtaining tlie expression of 
a national consent. 
40 But our Parliament can make laws protecting wild birds or sheU-fish. and with 

the same procedure give political power to two millions of citizens, and redistribute 
it among new constituencies: by Ae same procedure, with the preliminary of a reso- 
lution in committee, it could disestablish the State Church'.^" 

So closely bound up with tlie Parliament is tlie Ministry and Cabinet that it is i 
45 at this place we must make ourselves superficially acquainted with tliem. 

The number of ministers forming a cabinet is not fixed; at present there are 
18 namely: 

(For further information in regard to the following see Annotations p. 293 ei seq^) 

Splary, - 

50 The Lord High Chancellor £ 10,000 1^.. '^ 

„ Lord Pr^ident of tlie Council £ 2,000 

^ J. R. Green author of History of The English People (London 1874). — " P^ 
also Transvaal Constitution p. 107 (XVUL^L), (2.), (3.) and (4.). — ™ Any one 
under the age of 21 is legally an infant. — ^ P. Peaker, British OUixcnship p. 65. 
— ^ vide also Transvaal QmstittUion p. 106 foot-note 1. — ^* The judges of Assi^' 
while on circuit, take precedence of every subject. — ^^ Anson, Laws and Custof^ 
of the ConstittUion Vol. I, p. 299. 



£ 5,000 10 

£ 2,000 
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« 

Salary ^ « 

The Lord Privy Seal £ 2,000 . ^ 

First Lord of the Treasury* £ 6,000 

First Lord of the Admiralty £ 4,600 

.Secretary of State for Home Affairs! £ 6,000 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affaiis .... £ 6.000 

l^cretary of State for the Colonies £ 6,000* 

Secretary of Stat« for War £ 6,000 

Secretary of State for Lidia £ 5,000 

C3iancellor of the Exchequer 

Secretary for Scotland 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Lreland £ 4,425 

Postmaster- General £ 2,600 

President of the Board of Trade £ 2,000 

President of the Local Grovemment Board . . £ 2,000 15 

President of the Board of Education £ 2,000 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster £ 2,000 

But there are many ministers not in the cabinet, including the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries, the Admiralty and Army Council." The Ministry consists in fact 
of 55 members^, and it is the duty of the Prime Minister to form the Cabinet and see 20 
to the appointment of those ministers not in the Cabinet. Strange to say legally and 
technically speaking the English constitution knows no Prime Minister, and it will 
be seen that no such office is named in the foregoing list.*^ He is usually the First 
Lord of tlie Treasury, but not necessarily. "Indeed our constitution" says Anson 
**is a somewhat rambling structure, and, like a house which many successive owners 25 
have altered so far as suited their wants at the time of their possession, it bears the 
marks of many hands, and is convenient rather than symmetrical." 

It is Sir W. Anson again to whom we can look for the best explanation of the 
cabinet: — **The Cabinet is to us a definite body, unknown to the law, but known well 
enough in fact: it consists of a group of persons who are collectively responsible for 30 
the policy and government of the country; it is not the Executive, but it controls 
and guides the Executive, and it contains the chiefs of the great executive depart- 
ments; these persons are selected by the Prime Minister, and he is the most important 
member of that political party which for the time is in a majority in the country 
and the House of Commons". 35 

Parliament can only last 7 years at the longest. ^ It then dissolves and there 
must be a new election. Of course it may be dissolved by the king, it may dissolve itself, 
and in recent times always does if the Government party loses the majority of votes 
in the House or Country on important questions. 

As the article ParUamenJt is an extract from the Times, as well as many other 40 
pieces in this book, we may as well make ourselves slightly acquainted with that cele- 
brated paper at this point. 

The Timea was founded in 1785 by a bookseller and publisher named John Walter, 
it was brought out under the name of the Daily Universal Register, later on its name 
was changed to Times, Through being the first paper in England to make use of the steam 45 
printing press (1812) it was enabled to compete successfully against all other papers. 

Some of England's greatest men of letters have contributed to it,luich as Macaulay, 
Thackeray, Disraeli etc. " To 'write t^ the Times' is still tlie birthri^t of the British 
subjeot with a grievance" ^. *- 

The Times has always been preeminent in obtaining its news ; has run special 60 
trains, kept a boat of its own, chartered steamers and monopolised telegraph lines. Its 
oorrespondents are men of excellent education and social standing, and are paid muni- 
fioenUy. Maily of them have played a leading and important role in politics. 



> The Prime Minister. — " see p. 136. — "^ For fuU list see p. 297. — ^^ Robert 
Walpole (1976 — 1745) was the first Prime Minister in the modem sense of the word 
(Aaaon). — ^ Since the Septennial Art, 1716. — ^ Harmstvorth's EricylopaedM. 
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In politics it used often to support the party in power, to day it is Conservative. 
The price of the Times is three pence psr number, consequently it is a paper only read by 
the wealthy class ; it appears once a day. People not wishing to pay 3 d. may read it 
at a newspaper-shop by paying 1 d. 



PARLIAMENT. 



HOUSE OF LORDS 

TUESDAY, FEB. 12, 1907. 

The King, who was accompanied by the Queen, formally opened Par- 
liament at 2 o'clock. A detailed accomit of the ceremony is given elsewhere. 

10 The King's Speech was as follows: — 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I am happy to say that my relations with foreign Powers continue to , 
be friendly, and I have no occasion to add to the full statement which was laid 
before you in December reciting a number of satisfactory Agreements recently ; 
15 concluded. 

The earthquake at Kingston adds one more to the series of calamitieB 
which Jamaica and my other Colonies in the West Indies have experienced. 
I regret the deplorable loss of life and destruction of property in an importaiiA 
city, and I have seen with satisfaction that the emergency has been met by 
20 the Governor and his officers with courage and devotion, and by the peopk ' 
with self-control. 

The occasion has called forth many proofs of practical good will from 
all parts of my Empire; and I recognize with sincere gratitude the sympathy 
shown by the people of the Unit^ States of America, and the assistance 
25 promptly offered by their naval authorities. 

jg^SfjfiThe first visit of an Amir of Afghanistan to my Indian dominions te 
more than twenty years, and his active survey of leading features in Indian 
life, have been to me, and, as I understand, to the Amir himself, a source of 
much gratification, as j^ending to promote that ri ght feeling which is even more 
80 important than formal compacts. 

In India, while firmly guarding the strength and unity of executive 
power unimpaired, I look forward to a steadfast effort to provide means of 
widening the base of peace, order, and good government among tli6 vast po- 
pulations committed to my charge. 

35 Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

Estimates of the National Expenditure for the forthcoimng ^^{^ncial 
year will in due course be laid before you. They have been fijamed!^ with the \ 
object of effecting economies consistent with the efficient maintenance of the 
public service. 
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My Lords^ cmd Oentkmen, 

Serious questions affecting the working of our Parliamentary system 
have arisen from imfortunate differences between the two Houses. My Ministers 
have this important subject under consideration with a view to a solution of 
the difficulty / 5 

A measure of licensing reform will be introduced, with the object of 
effectively diminishing the evils which result from the sale and use of intoxi- 
cating liquors under present conditions. 

Proposals will be laid before you for more clearly defining the functions 
of the military forces of the Crown, both regular and auxiliary, and for the 10 
improvement of their organization. 

Bills will be introduced dealing with the Holding and Valuation of Land 
in Scotland. 

^Your attention will be called to measures for further associating the 
people of Ireland with the management of their domestic affairs, and for other- 15 
wise improving the system of government in its administrative and financial 
aspects.^ ProposalsjBill also be submitted for effecting a reform of University 
education in Ireland, whereby I trust that the difficulties which have so long 
retarded the development of higher education in that country may be 
removed." 20 

You will also be invited to consider proposals for the establishment of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal, for Eegulating the Hours of Labour in Mines, 
for the Amendment of the Patent Laws, for improving the Law relating to 
the Valuation of Property in England and Wales, for enabling Women to 
serve on Local Bodies, for amending the Law affecting Small Holdings in 25 
England and Wales, and for the Better Housing of the People. 

I commend all your arduous labours to the continued blessing of Al- 
mighty God. 

On the departiure of their Majesties the sitting was suspended. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the woolsack at a quarter past 4 30 
o'clock. There was a good attendance of peers. The Prince of Wales was present 
on the cross benches. The Princess of Wales was among the ladies in the 
galleries. 

The Marquis of Ripon, in accordance with precedent, moved jtro 
forma the first reading of a Bill relating to select vestries — the tra- 33 
ditional mode of asserting the right of the Lords to initiate legislation. 

The Bill was read a first time. 

The Address. 

The Lord Chancellor having read the King's Speech, 
Lord Castletown, who wore the uniform of the Prince of Wales's Con- 40 
naught Militia, in moving an address thanking his Majesty for his gracious 

I See Annotations p. 209. — " See AnnotationB p. 299. 

HankiltOB, The Bnglish Newspaper Header. *^ 
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Speech, said he would be giving expression to the feeling of the whole House 
in saying they rejoiced that the Queen had been able to accompany his Majesty 
and that the recovery of the Princess Boyal was making such progress as to 
relieve all anxiety. The satisfactory state of affairs abroad was greatly due 

6 to the pacific influence of his Majesty in the councils of the world and the able 
management of affairs by the Secretary of State. The outcome of the Alge- 
ciras Conference would, he hoped, ameliorate the condition of the people of 
Marocco. The agreement with France in regard to the New Hebrides, though 
not quite what both countries desired, would undoubtedly be useful, and 

10 other agreements and diplomatic arrangements would conduce to the pacific 
conduct of affairs by the solution of several outstanding questions. The 
terrible calamity in Jamaica with the loss of so many lives had filled the 
country with horror and grief. The calm demeanour of the population was 
most noteworthy and the people were deeply indebted to the United States 

15 for prompt and active assistance at an awful moment. Such action must 
accentuate the good relations between the great Republic of the West iind 
this country. (Hear, hear.) The visit of the Ameer of Afghanistan to India 
must tend to cement the friendship between the two Governments. The 
Ameer would gain an insight into British government in India which should 

20 convince him that the object of our Government was the well-being of India 
and not further conquest in the Asiatic world. The next paragraph in the 
Speech he approached with a sense of grave responsibility. Their lordships 
were well aware how long the Constitution had been in building, were 
well acquainted with its work, and would realize that there were times when 

25 some change was necessary with the object of adjusting some one or other 
of its peculiarities. He used that word advisedly. It was a peculiarity of our 
second Chamber which obtained in no other country that a certain number-^a 
large number in fact — of hereditary legislators who did not present themselves 
with regularity or attend the House through a Parliamentary Session could 

30 come to the House and, belonging as they did to one particular party, could 
invalidate or destroy by their votes legislation desired by the majority of 
the electorate of the country. (Hear, hear.) This difficulty or peculiarity 
had been referred to in the Speech from the Throne, and it was undoubtedly 
the duty of his Majesty's Government to try to discover some means of 

85 release from a deadlock in such csises, allowing the Constitution to work on 
the lines upon which it was originally based. The Army had been too long 
the shuttlecock of party polities and too long the despair of politicians. 
Perhaps if the politicians had despaired more and done less the forces of the 
Crown would have fared better. What the country required was a Regular 

40 Army, able to go anywhere and well equipped, and at the same time an 
efficient force for the defence of the kingdom. For this the country, of course, 
would have to pay; but he thought an effort should be made to induce young 
civilians to give some of their services for a short period to the defence of 
their country. To him, as an Irishman, the most important legislative proposal 
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mentioned in the King's Speech was the measure to give to the people of 
Ireland the management ot their domestic affairs. They had heard much of 
"devolution." The use of that word had given rise to considerable difficulty, 
and he rejoiced to see in the King's Speech a lucid interpretation of what 
was required and what Was proposed. They might much more aptly call the 5 
proposed change evolution from chaos, and not devolution from constitutional 
government. The germ of every Irish problem was to be found in some old 
act of maladministration. The Union should have had as its corollary a 
scheme of domestic management of Irish affairs; but, like most things in 
regard to Ireland, the corollary had been kept back until almost too late, lo 
Under the proposal the administration might be regulated by the votes of 
the people of Ireland. Even if that were so, he was prepared to accept their 
governance. Both political parties, in trying to do justice to Ireland for the 
last 30 or 40 years, had forgotten that Ireland was no longer a pawn in the 
political history of the country, but was slowly but surely growing up under i5 
the Union into the nationality she had been before the Union, though still, 
he rejoiced to say, an integral portion of the kingdom; and as a nation she 
was entitled to the administration of her affairs. As to the finances of Ireland 
he hoped terms would be arranged handsome and generous to Ireland and 
at the same time perfectly equitable between the two countries . He appealed 20 
to the patriotism of noble lords from Ireland on the other side of the House 
to be slow in objecting to the measure, to be jealous of the good name of 
their fellow-countrymen, and to repose confidence in the honesty and honour 
of their intentions to administer the domestic affairs of Ireland to the good 
of all classes and creeds. He agreed that separation was unthinkable. Unless 25 
and until the whole aspect of the world was changed by some gigantic cata- 
clysm, the nature of which they could not anticipate, the separation of these 
islands was geographically and politically impossible. (Cheers.) As to the 
University question, he thought it was most essential to the welfare of Ireland 
that a National University should be established giving to the majority of so 
the people, who were Roman Catolics, the opportunities to which they 
^ere entitled for higher education. 
- He deeply deplored the loss which that House had sustained by the 
death of Lord Goschen. (Cheers.) It was not in his power to add 
anything to the panegyric that had been passed upon him in the public 35 
Press. In Lord Goschen he had lost a valued friend, that House had lost 
a fine debater and a great statesman, and the State a tried and faithful 
servant. (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Chichester, who wore the uniform of a colonel of Militia, 
in seconding the Address, also referred to the death of Lord Goschen. The 40 
^rrow for his loss and the pride in his great career were not confined to Lord 
^foschen's contemporaries or to those who had the advantage of his friendship. 
(Cheers.) Passing to the terrible disaster in Jamaica, he commented on an 
dement in the situation which had not been present in the case of the similar 
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disasters at San Francisco and Valparaiso — the fact that a coloured race 
lived side by side with Europeans. They might feel proud at the way in which 
"the white man's burden" was taken up, and of the unflinching courage 
and devotion with which the burden of Empire was borne by the authorities 
5 at Elingston. (Cheers.) It was pleasant also to express to that great and 
friendly nation the United States our gratitude for the generous way in which 
their naval forces came to the relief of Kingston; their generosity was made 
doubly precious by that eminently American characteristic promptness. 
Among the subjects that would engage the attention of the Gk)vemmeiit 

10 was licensing reform, a subject which he was sure the Government would 
approach with- broad-mindedness, and without unduly pressing on a certain 
section of the community. When the details of Mr. Haldane's Army scheme 
were laid before them he hoped they should find that much had been done 
for the Volunteers, who at last might have the satisfaction of feeling that 

15 they formed an integral part of a great scheme for the defence of the country. 
Modem warfare permitted no time for hasty preparation, and had no use for 
improvised forces, and it was most necessary that every unit of our Volunteer 
force should be allotted its share in defence and be maintained in a condition 
to repel a raid at short notice. (Hear, hear.) Among the Bills promised he dwelt 

20 on that which would provide an appeal in criminal cases. It was a curious ano- 
maly which allowed a man to appeal from a decision which involved a loss 
of, say, £ 100, but did not allow an appeal against a decision which involved 
loss of liberty or life.^ Very great satisfaction would be felt that a SmaD 
Holdings Bill was included in the gracious Speech, and benefit would accrue 

26 to agriculture and to the rural community. It was difficult to find tenants 
with capital enough to take the large farms as originally laid out. It was 
hoped the Bill would do something to check the flow of the most inteUigent 
and energetic men from the villages. Education implanted in certain natures 
the desire to rise, and he thought it was this desire to get on which drove 

30 the keener spirits out of agriculture into other pursuits where there was 
a chance of merits and energy getting to the top of the tree. (Cheers.) These 
were the sort of men we wanted on the land, and this Bill would make it 
possible for them to acquire land which they could work themselves. The 
possibility of owning land, however little, was very dear to the heart of 

36 every Englishman. Give a man a grant of freehold of a barren desert, and 
he would turn it into a garden; grant him a seven years' lease of a garden 
and he would turn it into a desert. (Laughter and cheers.) Fresh legislation 
was wanted, too, for the housing of the people. There were still 250,000 people 
in London alone who were one-room dwellers; and what was true of London 

40 was true of other great cities. The absence from the Speech of one topic was 
noted with satisfaction. There was no mention of war in any part of the 
world. He could not resist contrasting this happy state of things with a similar 



' vide p. 166 et aeq. 
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x^asion 79 years ago when a speecli was made by his grandfather filled 
ith regrets at battles fought, hopes for battles to come, and fears of further 
3litical difficulties arising on the Continent. Under these far happier auspices 
e hoped that much of the legislation foreshadowed in the gracious Speech 
ould eventually be passed into law. (Cheers.) 5 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, who was loudly cheered on rising, said: — I 
m sure noble lords who sit on this side will wish me to express the satis- 
iction with which we listened to the well-chosen words with which both 
lie noble lords who have just addressed us referred to the loss this House 
as sustained by the lamented death of Viscount Gosch^n. (Hear, hear.) lo 
lOrd Groschen brought to this House a rich fund of knowledge and experience 
f the most varied character. As a financier, as a political economist, his 
3putation stood high. He had a distinguished record as an administrator 
barged with the management of great public departments. If I might venture 
D single out one of his distinguishing characteristics, 1 should say that we is 
espected him above all on account of the fearlessness and sincerity of his 
haracter — ^a fearlessness and sincerity which he never failed to display, 
irhether he was fighting on the winning or on the losing side. (Cheers). We 
an ill afford to lose such a man. Only those who had the good fortune to 
:now him as a friend and a colleague can say how wise a colleague they have 20 
ost, or how true a friend. (Hear, hear.) Our veterans pass away from us one 
)y one, and their places are taken by younger men, and on these occasions 
t is usual for the Government of the day to give an opportunity to those who 
lave, so to speak, to win their spurs in our debates. But we can scarcely regard 
ny noble friend the mover of the Address in the light of a novice, for he has 25 
Deen for some years a member of this House. Indeed, I think ten years have 
passed since the occasion to which he referred in his observations when he 
endeavoured to persuade Parliament to effect a very radical alteration in the 
-inancial relations between Great Britain and Ireland. He desired to establish 
in Irish Consolidated Fund to provide for Irish agriculture, Irish railways, 30 
and Irish industries. I am afraid he was not successful in softening the hard 
beart of my noble friend who was then the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
(Laughter.) But I may, perhaps, congratulate him upon having, at last, 
stumbled upon a softer spot. (Loud laughter.) Both my noble friend and the 
noble lord who followed him addressed your lordships with much ability, 35 
and we listened with interest and- pleasure to their speeches. (Hear, hear.) 
I come now to the gracious Speech. The references it contains to foreign 
affairs are extremely brief. We learn that the relations of his Majesty's Go- 
venmient with foreign Powers continue to be friendly. That is a refrain to 
"^hich we cannot listen too often, and I congratulate the Government upon 40 
^eing able to find a place for it in this Speech. In other respects the Speech 
18 singularly meagre in its references to foreign affairs. That is to some extent 
^0 doubt to be explained by the reference contained in this Speech to the 
Speech delivered by his Majesty at the close of the last Session of Patliaxssssc^. 
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In that Speech, it is quite true, we find quite a respectable catalogue of inter- 
national arrangements. I myself regard the conclusion of these international 
arrangements with feelings of the greatest satisfaction. They seem to me to 
enforce a principle which we cannot too constantly bear in mind. I mean the 
5 principle that, when great civilized Powers have, or conceive that they have, 
conflicting interests in remote parts of the world they should endeavour to 
adjust those interests by a reasonable and above-board settlement rather than 
by resort to the old expedient of intriguing against one another and instigating 
third parties to make mischief for their supposed advantage. (Hear, hear.) 

10 The Abyssinian agreement is one which seems to me to come within the 
category of such conventions. I may also say that, as regards the agreement 
which was also referred to between Great Britain and France as to the 
New Hebrides, I had always hoped to see such an agreement concluded, 
and to my mind under present circumstances it was inevitable that that 

15 agreement should be based upon the admission of a joint French and 
British protectorate over the islands. 

I do not believe that any of the other solutions proposed were within 
our reach. We have lately had a Blue-book upon this subject pre- 
sented to us; ^ and I cannot help observing that whatever we may think of 

20 the terms of the Convention, it is a matter for regret that that Convention 
should have been concluded under circumstances which left the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments under the impression that they had not been 
adequately consulted in the matter. They are under the impression that the 
Convention was, so to speak, carried over their heads, and they say that vir- 

25tually they were not aware of its terms until the Convention was announced 
in the newspapers. My lords, that is unfortunate, and I cannot help being 
sorry that more pains were not taken to avoid such a misunderstanding. The 
Blue-book is an interesting one, and it is particularly interesting to me, be- 
cause I find in the Anglo-French Convention an elaborate scheme of inden- 

sotured labour for these islanders bearing a very striking family resemblance 
indeed to the much vilipended conventions and agreements which regulated 
Chinese labour in South Africa. These Hebredians certainly require a great 
deal of protection. They are a very primitive people. I find in the Blue-book 
a description of their mode of life. They are so primitive that they live each 

35 in his own island or group of islands, and they are described as having scarce- 
ly any dealings with their neighbours except when they require a neighbour 
as an article of food. (Laughter.) It is quite clear that primitive people of this 
description stand in need of a good deal of protection; and therefore it was 
with some surprise that I found the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 

40ments objected to the terms of the Convention sent to them by his Majesty's 

I The Blue Book in question is: (Cd. 3160) France. (No. 1 (1906). — 'Convention 
between the United Kingdom & Prance confirming the Protocol signed at London on 
Feb. 27. 1906, respecting the New Hebrides.' Price four pence halfpenny, cf. p. 91, line 37.) 
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Government upon the ground that its provisions were not an adequate de- 
terrent to the unscrupulous methods of the recruiters. That is a striking 
resurrection of the old Chinese grievance in another locality. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, my lords, if the gracious Speech says very little about foreign affairs, 
it says also very little about Colonial affairs. There is one Colonial subject 5 
which I confess I should have thought worthy of mention in the gracious 
Speech, I mean the fourth Colonial Conference which is to be held this year 
and which certainly will not be the least important of the series. (Cheers.) 
That is a somewhat remarkable omission, and I am inclined to say that we 
should have been rather glad to know a little more of the frame of mind in lo 
which his Majesty's Ministers are about to approach this conference. We 
know that these Colonial Ministers are coming here with the hope of doing 
something to draw the different parts of the Empire more closely together. 
We know the method which finds most favour with them is the encourage- 
ment of Imperial trade. Well, within the last few days some light has been i5 
thrown upon the manner in which this matter is regarded by his Majesty's 
Government. The Under-Secretary for the Colonies told his audience the 
other dav that at the discussions of the Conference there was to be no restraint 
— I should have been very much surprised if there had been any restraint — and 
that it was to be open to the Colonial delegates most freely to put their case 20 
with all the force of argument they could command. He went on to say that 
he was in favour of this free discussion because it was calculated to bring 
about inter-Colonial free trade. But, my lords, I do not know that it is ne- 
cessary for the Colonial Ministers to meet here to make arrangements for 
inter-Colonial free trade, and I should have been rather glad to know whether 25 
all proposals for a more extended form of free trade were to be ruled out of 
order when this Conference meets. Now the Speech contains a reference to 
the great calamity which lately overtook Kingston, in Jamaica. The news of 
that disaster was received here with feelings of the deepest consternation 
and sympathy. There were incidents which for a moment threatened to be 30 
the cause of friction. Those incidents, I am glad to say, are now forgotten, and 
we think only of the self-control exhibited by the population, of the generous 
impulse which led the American naval authorities to offer their assistance, 
and of the devotion and energy exhibited by Sir Alexander Swettenham 
and the officers under him. (Cheers.) I pass for a moment to the reference 35 
to India. We look certainly in these days with no diminution of pride upon 
our Indian Empire. It may have lost something of the picturesqueness which 
used to make it so attractive, but we reflect with pleasure that there never 
was a time when the Indian Empire was based on a more solid foundation of 
prosperity or when the people included within it regarded our rule with a 40 
greater measure of acquiescence. But the gracious Speech contains a para- 
graph which is rather remarkably worded and perhaps a little enigmatical 
upon this subject. We are told that his Majesty, while firmly guarding the 
strength and unity of executive power unimpaired, looks forward to a stead- 
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fast effort to provide means of widening the base of peace, order, and good 
government among the vast populations conmiitted to his charge. Perhaps 
the noble marquis will be able to tell us whether that is merely the expression 
of a general sentiment or whether we are to regard the paragraph as portend- 
sing new legislation of a far-reaching description and affecting the found- 
ations of govermnent in India. Upon the visit of the Ameer of Afghanistan to 
India we can only congratulate his Majesty's Government. I am sure the 
noble marquis wiD agree with me when I say I am very far indeed froni re- 
garding that visit as being a mere parade movement. On the contrary, I be- 

lolieve it to be a very significant visit, and I trust what it does mean is that the 
Indian (Government have succeded at last in dispelling that feeling of sus- 
picion with which undoubtedly for many years the ruler of Afghanistan re- 
garded the Government of India. May I be permitted to add my congratula- 
tions to Lord Minto? Many of us who know him well have long recognized that 

16 he possesses qualities which we may be quite sure had a great deal to do with 
bringing about this successful visit and the good results which, I feel confident, 
that visit is likely to produce. Well, my lords, I now pass to that part of the 
Speech which deals with the work lying before Parliament during the Session 
which we are beginning to-day; and I find, in the first place, words indicating 

20 plainly that his Majesty's Ministers have in view measures profoundly affecting 
the relations of this House with the other House of Parliament. The wording 
of the paragraph is vague, and I may perhaps add oracular — "His Majesty's 
Ministers have this important subject under their consideration with a view 
to the solution of the difficulty." We are left in entire ignorance of the direction 

85 in which that solution is to be sought. One thing I will say, which is, that the 
wording of this sentence is in agreable contrast to some of the references which 
have lately been made by Ministers and their friends. (Hear, hear.) We have 
read speeches referring to this House in which the whole gamut of denunciation 
has been run through. Even the noble earl opposite, the President of the Coun- 

socil, whom we usually regard as a model of Parliamentary deportment (laugh- 
ter), has been affected by the contagion of some of those with whom he acts. 
To my surprise he delivered the other day a speech in which, although the 
metaphor was a little confused, he suggested that somehow or other in the 
conduct of our business the House of Lords had been in the habit of using 

35 loaded dice and marked cards. (Laughter.) Even the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the Ambassador designate, was imable to resist the temptation, and 
thought it necessary to fire a parting shot at this House of Parliament. My 
lords, that was "the unkindest cut of all." I happened to stumble the other 
day upon a passage from a speech delivered by Mr. Bryce in the House of 

40 Commons not sb many years ago, in which he pointed out that "the object 
of having two Chambers is to secure, not that things shall always work smoothly 
between them, but that they shall frequently dif fer"(Laughter)"and provide the 
means of correcting such errors as either may commit." (Laughter.) We differed 
a little, and we tried our hands at correcting. Is it not hard that the Ambassador- 
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lect, who, as we all know, is a high authority on Constitutional subjects, 

hould visit us with the chastisement of his indignation? (Laughter and cheers.) 

We are told that this revision of the Constitution is necessary because there 

lave been "unfortunate differences between the two Houses." I do not think 

hat it requires very much ingenuity to discover that the reference is to the 6 

ejection of the Plural Voting Bill last year, and to the fact that this House 

Dsisted upon its amendments to the Education Bill, and that thereupon his 

Majesty's Government dropped that measure. I say that is a fair inference, 

)ecause, to the best of my belief, when his Majesty's Ministers were making 

heir appeal to the country at the time of the general election authority to lo 

leal with the House of Lords did not form any part of the mandate for which 

hej asked. Therefore, if it is now necessary to revise the Constitution in this 

nanner, it must be because of something that has happened since the general 

election. Now, my lords, all I have to say upon that is that, if noble lords 

)pposite intend to found their indictments of the House of Lords upon our J 5 

conduct in the last Session' of Parliament, we are perfectly ready to meet 

bhem, in this House or outside of this House, upon that charge. (Cheers.) If 

aoble lords will look at the speech put into his Majesty's mouth at the end of 

Last Session, they will see that his Majesty's Ministers took credit for hitving 

passed in the course of the Session ten or a dozen measures, to which they 20 

attached the greatest possible importance. How is it possible to represent the 

the House of Lords as having obstructed progress of business if that was the 

case? (Hear, hear.) What were the two measures that did come to an imtimely 

end? There was the Plural Voting Bill. Who has shed tears over the Plural 

Voting Bill? I am not aware of any mourning or lamentation over its fate. 25 

The people of this country understood perfectly well the reasons for which 

the House of Lords declined to pass the Plural Voting Bill. (Ministerial cheers.) 

Yes; we threw it out because we regarded it as a cjniical attempt to manipulate 

the Constitution for party purposes. (Cheers.) We were asked to deal with 

an anomaly which gave extra representation to members of the great Uni- 30 

versities or to persons having a residence in one place and a business in another. 

We were asked to deal with that anomaly and to leave far greater and more 

flagrant anomalies, with which our representative system aboimds, entirely 

untouched. I believe, if the House of Lords had passed that Bill, the feeling 

m the country would have been that we were unworthy of our place as a Cham- 35 

ber of review. (Cheers.) I am not going to re-debate the Education Bill, but 

here, again, will your lordships consider what would be the position at this 

moment if that Bill had become law? It is suggested that this House has stood 

hetween the people of the country and a settlement of the education question. 

That Bill afforded no settlement of the education controversy. Why, my 4o 

lords^ if that Bill had become law every one of the 14,000 voluntary schools 

^f this country would at this moment be fighting with its back to the wall. 

(Cheers.) And not without reason, because the Minister of Education, in an 

^^guarded moment, when he was discussing what this House had done in the 
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way of providing for appeals against the decision of the local authorities or of 
the Education Department, admitted that there would have probably re- 
sulted 7,000 appeals if this Bill had become law. That is to say, out of the 
14,000 schools no less than half would have been threatened with extinction 
6 under a Bill which we were told was of an easy-going description, and likely 
to leave things very much as they were in the well-managed and well-equipped 
schools. Who was going to accept this Bill as a settlement of the education 
question? Not the Church of England! Not the Roman Catholics! Were the 
Nonconformists going to accept it as settlement of the education question? 

10 No. Listen to the words of Mr. Hirst Hollowell spoken not long ago : — "The 
Bill as amended by Lord Crewe would have broken down in the working", he 
said. Here is Dr. Clifford. The Bill, he said, would have certainly broken up 
the Liberal party, and repeated the disaster of 1870. Why, my lords, noble 
lords opposite ought to be grateful to us. (A laugh.) By this time the British 

15 taxpayer would have found out that that apocryphal million which figured 
in the Bill was no better than a fraud, and he would have been getting restless 
at the prospects of further imposts in order to provide for further expenses 
of the measure. I cannot accept these fost mortem testimonials to the Education 
Bill. -I say again if this House deserves censure and criticism it is not because 

20 of the two Bills it was instrumental in rejecting in the last Session of Pari> 
liament. (Cheers.) What I venture to say is, if we are to revise our Constitution, 
if we are to revise our Parliamentary procedure, let us do it upon broader 
grounds than that. We have no desire to shirk the discussion of this question. 
(Cheers.) It has been raised in this House by some of its most brilliant and 

25 distinguished members in past years. Your lordships will not have forgotten 
some speeches delivered by Lord Rosebery on the subject. The late Lord 
Salisbury addressed himself to it on more than one occasion, and I believe 
it is an open secret that a noble friend of mine now in the House, Lord Newton, 
is quite ready to come forward with proposals of his own connected with the 

30 reorganization of the procedure of the House of Lords. I say by all means 
let us discuss these questions, but I do venture to say this to noble lords op- 
posite — let them clear their minds, and let them determine what it is that 
they really want. (Hear, hear.) Do they want to make this House more effi- 
cient, and therefore stronger? Or do they want, on the contrary, to degrade 

35 it, and to reduce it to the level, as has sometimes been said, of a mere debating 
society? (Cheers.) That, I believe, is why, in past years these well-meant 
attempts to improve the machinery of the House of Lords have not succeded. 
There are two distinct currents of thought bearing on the suljject. There is the 
current of thought/ — what I may call the constructive policy — which desires 

40 that this House should, as Lord Rosebery used to put it, be made as efficient 
as possible. That current runs counter to the assailants of the House of Lords 
who desire anything rather than that the House should be made stronger and 
more efficient than it is at this moment. I come to the destructive critics — to 
those who would like to see the privileges and authority of this House effaced 
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and obliterated. I believe they will fail for one reason of the simplest charac- 
ter — because the people of this country know perfectly well that, whatever 
danger is to be apprehended from an imreformed House of Lords, it is nothing 
like the danger to be apprehended from an uncontrolled House of Conmions. 
(Cheers.) I think there never was a moment when that feeling was more deeply 5 
rooted in the minds of the people of this country. (Cheers.) I turn for a moment 
to the legislative programme. The list of measures is a generous, if not a ple- 
thoric list. One is tempted to compare it with the programme of last year. 
I think in the speech of last year 12 or 14 Bills were announced. But Parliament 
was not only invited to deal with those Bills ; as the Session went on, other lo 
measures, not originally put forward by his Majesty's Government, but put 
forward by private members, were appropriated and added to the programme, 
with the result that during the short Session in the autunrn of last year this 
House was called upon to discuss in a very few weeks a number of first-rate 
measures which we had really no time to examine as fully as we might have i5 
desired. I should like to know whether the procedure of this year is to follow 
what I conceive to be the bad example of the procedure of last year. Noble 
lords opposite complain of the manner in which we do our business. Then 
I say, Give us a chance of doing our business as we would wish to do it, and 
do not, at the end of the Session, thrust these undigested measures down 20 
our throats and then complain of us because we have not swallowed them all 
at once. (Cheers.) I know quite well the noble marquis opposite (the Marquis 
of Ripon) has got a rejoinder which he always produces when I make these 
entreaties to him. It is the old tu quoque argument. The tu quoque argument 
is never a convincing one, and in our school days it used to be summarily 25 
punished. (Laughter.) The noble marquis will tell me we also were sinners 
in that respect. So we were. But there was this difference. In the first place, 
I do not think we had autunrn Sessions; and, in the second place, the con- 
gestion of business at the end of Session, if there was any, was due to the 
fact that we desired to pass Bills which we had ourselves introduced, which 30 
had been constantly before Parliament, and not Bills, so to speak, picked 
up, as the flotsam and the jetsam of the legislative tide and appropiated 
by Ministers. (Cheers.) 

6.0 We are promised a Bill dealing with the question of temperance; 
and it would be interesting to know, if his Majesty's Ministers will tell us, 35 
if the law as it now stands is working badly, whether there has been any 
increase in drunkennes or whether the liquor trade has been creditably 
carried on. One hope I will express, that, whatever his Majesty's Ministers may 
determine to do, they will not place the conduct of the liquor trade of the 
coimtry in the hands of local authorities. (Hear, hear.) We have heard a4C 
good deal lately about municipal trading, and so far as I can see there are 
many objections to the transfer of the trade from those who at present 
conduct it to the municipalities of the country. With regard to the Army 
we are promised proposals of great importance, and I defet ^7L^Y<i^%\^w <5kl 
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any view until we know those proposals. All 1 will venture to say is, the 
Secretary for War has had, what every Minister recently entrusted with 
the charge of a department has a right to claim, a sufficient amount of time 
to study the great problem. A year is a reasonable allowance; and I almost 

5 wish the new Chief Secretary for Ireland had been given a little longer time 
to study the two immensely important measures of which he has to accept 
the paternity. (Hear, hear.) We shall be glad, when we come to the study 
of the Army proposals, to know something of the question of organization, 
and we should like to know whether we have got an Army to organize, whether 

10 we have got or are getting the men, whether we have a Reserve which must 
be the backbone of an Army; but I will not anticipate the discussion of 
these questions. Then we come, after the House of Lords has been dealt 
with, after temperance has been dealt with, after Army reform has been 
dealt with, after two Scottish Bills have been dealt with, then, at last, we 

15 come to Ireland. Well, there are two Bills dealing with Ireland, the Irisli 
University Bill and then there is to be another Bill the title of which takes 
four lines to express and therefore I will not read it.' As to the Irish University, 
I take on myself to say that we, all of us, agree with his Majesty's Ministers 
in desiring that, if possible, something should be done to improve the oppor- 

20tunities now offered to Roman Catholics in Ireland for obtaining higher 
education. We know how much they desire that education, and we all know 
from one source or another that the opportimities offered have not been 
satisfactory to them for years past. I should rejoice to see a satisfactory 
movement for the settlement of the question; but I am not satisfied that 

25 there is any general wish for the particular solution recommended by his 
Majesty's Ministers or that it is considered in all respects a desirable one. 
I am boimd to add that, like many other people, I was very much surprised 
by the manner in which the new measure was annoimced to the public by the 
outgoing Chief Secretary. (Hear, hear.) My right hon. friend Mr. Bryce was 

30 at that time Ambassador-designate, and he made what I may call a second- 
reading speech within four days of the publication of the report of the Com- 
mission, before the evidence could be made public, and long before his suc- 
cessor could have had sufficient time to study the question. I think there 
are extenuating circumstances, and I suppose my right hon. friend, feeling 

85 that he was about to begin a long period during which he would be bound 
by the strict shackles of diplomatic propriety, could not resist the temptation to 
have one fling to show that he had not lived for nothing during his year 
in the administration of Irish affairs. (A laugh.) The proposals have been 
received with something like dismay by Dublin University, and I cannot 

40 gather that they have been received with any great enthusiasm by those 
whom the scheme was most designed to propitiate. I cannot help feeling it 
may not receive that general amount of good will and support without which 



' Namely a Bill for the improving of Irish Workmen's houses. 
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do not think there is much chance of carrying a measure which will be 
jally satisfactory to the people of Ireland as a whole. There remains a re- 
jrence to a measure — ^I suppose I must call it of local government — ^which 
Is Majesty's Ministers intend to introduce. Now, my noble friend who moved 
le Address told your lordships in reference to this particular sentence in the 5 
peech that he could not conceive any more comprehensive or clear statement 
E the policy of his Majesty's Government than was contained in these four 
nes ^; but I am afraid I must admit that was not the impression these four 
nes left on my mind or on the minds of many friends who sit near me; and 
ly noble friend who moved the Address left us in just as vague and nebulous lo 
state of mind as we were in before he addressed the House. This sentence 
lay mean almost anything; it may mean very little, or it may mean a great 
eal. It is desired "to further associate the people of Ireland with the manage- 
lent of their domestic affairs, and to otherwise improve the system of 
Dvemment in its administrative and financial aspects." Well, we are alli5 

I favour of improving the administrative affairs of Ireland and their financial 
3pect, and I have been watching, and I daresay so have many others, with 
iterest laborious efforts lately made by his Majesty's Ministers to reassure, 
n the one hand, those of their supporters who regard with the utmost aversion, 
ay project savouring of what is commonly described as Home Rule, and 20 
a the other hand, their Irish supporters who have intimated with almost 
rutal frankness that nothing will content them but an Irish Parliament 
nd an Executive responsible to that Parliament. Well, there is room for 

II these things within these four nebulous lines, and therefore I will not 
Dnjecture what is really intended by his Majesty's Ministers; but I take 25 
5ave to say this. Our duty in the matter is to wait for the production of the 
leasure, and we will see whether it is one which leaves the authority of the 
mperial Parliament absolutely, both in theory and practice, solid and unim- 
►aired. (Cheers.) That is the test by which we shall judge the measure of 
he Government, that is the test I hope we shall apply to it. (Hear, hear.) 30 
. have addressed your lordships for an unseemly length of time, and I will 
lot take up more time by referring to the long list of measures with which 
ie Speech concludes. An interesting sidelight was thrown on the list by 
Ml observation of the seconder, who appears to have been rather hardly used. 

It is usual to supply the mover and seconder with materials for their speeches, 35 
but it is quite clear from his chance admission that the list he had was not 
such as it appears. It is particularly noticeable in the programme of legis- 
lation proposed by the Government, deeply committed to measures of social 
improvement and reform, that measures which above all are of this description, 
Bills on small holdings and housing, are at the extreme tail of the procession, 40 
and what chances there are of such measures being reached within the limits 
^^i any Session known to Parliament I leave to your lordships to conjecture. 



^ See p. 33 line 14 et seq. 
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All I will say in regard to these Bills is if, as we may assume, they are likely 
to be introduced, I hope some will be introduced in this House and laid before 
us under conditions which will allow us the opportunity of giving to them the 
consideration and attention measures of such importance deserve. (Cheers.) 
5 The Marquis of Ripen, who was indistinctly heard, said, — I desire in 

the first place heartily to associate myself with my noble friend behind me 
and the noble marquis in deploring the great'loss this House has sustained by 
the death of Lord Goschen. My noble friend spoke of him as colleague and 
friend, and with my noble friend's account of the high qualities displayed 

10 in both respects I am in entire agreement. I served with Lord Goschen in 
Grovemment, and I have watched him in Opposition, and heartily and entirely 
I desire to associate myself in an expression of the deep sense of the loss 
the House has sustained. (Hear, hear.) it is my pleasant duty to congratulate 
my noble friends behind me upon the able manner in which they discharged 

15 their task in moving and seconding the Address. My noble friend opposite 
was rather inclined, if I may use a common word, to chaff my noble friend 
Lord Castletown on account of his experience; he was not sufficiently in- 
experienced to satisfy the requirements of the noble marquis, and no doubt 
any one who listened to my noble friend to-night would know he was not 

20 an inexperienced speaker. He in an admirable manner discharged the task 
entrusted to him. Of the seconder of the motion it cannot be complained 
that he has had too much experience. This is the first time he has addressed 
the House or any assembly of the kind, and I am sure your lordships will 
agree with me in acknowledging the able manner in which he has acquitted 

26 himself. (Hear, hear.) My noble friend complained of the paragraph in the 
King's Speech relating to foreign affairs as being meagre. There is a saying 
that happy is the people that has no history, and I may say that happy 
is the position of the coimtry when it is not necessary to enter into a long 
discussion as to its relations with other nations. We have only to say that 

30 our relations with foreign countries are highly satisfactory. I may say that 
a great deal of the meagreness of the paragraph on the subject is due to my 
noble friend opposite for his conduct of foreign affairs (cheers) ; and I do not 
think he will deny that his successor is a very able and competent Foreign 
Secretary. (Hear, hear.) Then my noble friend touched upon Chinese labour. 

36 1 do not think he has really apprehended the nature of our objection to 
Chinese labour. It was against the character of the relations of the Chinese 
to the general community outside the compounds that we chiefly laid our 
objections. As to the omission of a reference to the Colonial Conference in 
the King's Speech, the Government do not in the smallest degree imderrate 

40 the importance of that Conference. It will discuss any relevant question 
that may come before it; and I am sure the Secretary for the Colonies hopes 
to derive great benefits from it. My noble friend opposite also said something 
about the discussion by the Conference of free trade between all parts of the 
Empire. No doubt a real Zollverein would have an attraction. But that idea 
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not one that has ever been but forward in regard to our commercial relations 
ith our Colonies by the Colonies. We know that a Zollvereiny which means 
lal free trade between all ports of the Empire, is the last thing which many 
: them would think of establishing. I need not dwell on the lamentable . 
.rent at Kingston. That port has the sympathy of every one. But I cannot 5 
3lp expressing the deep regret with which I have learned that one of the 
Lctims of the disaster was Sir James Fergusson. (Hear, hear.) By his death we 
ave sustained the loss of one who for a long period of years and in many 
ipacities served his Sovereign and his country well. (Hear, hear.) We have 
eard with the keenest satisfaction of the manner in which the people of the lo 
nited Staates came to our assistance at Kingston. That action has done 
Luch to bind still closer the ties which connect us with our kin across the 
-tlantic, and to them and their officers we owe deep gratitude. (Hear, hear.) 
[y noble friend opposite naturally referred to the Indian paragraph in the 
peech. It is one which we must all regard with very deep interest. In my i5 
idgment it is a great thing that the Ameer of Afghanistan should not only 
ave made a prolonged visit to India, but that he should have had oppor- 
unities of making himself thoroughly acquainted with the nature of our 
[ovemment, our relations with the chiefs, and the policy which we im- 
)artially pursue between all races and religions in that land. I believe that 20 
Nh.B.t has occurred will tend to cement more closely our relations with the 
culer of Afghanistan, and to produce those right feelings which, as the Speech 
says, are even of more importance than formal compacts. (Hear, hear.) The 
arrangements made for the reception of the Ameer by Lord Minto and the 
Government of India have been most satisfactory. Lord Minto has so con- 25 
ducted all the arrangements that I believe that in no single instance has any 
contretemps occurred. As to the second paragraph of the Speech relating to 
India, the noble lord spoke of it as somewhat of a surprise. But in saying that 
he cannot have altogether recollected the important speech made by Mr. Mor- 
'ey on the Indian Budget last year. My right hon. friend laid down, in language 30 
^th which I desire to associate myself, the main principles of his Indian po- 
licy. He said that the Government quite as strongly in India as here were 
*live to the necessity of taking some steps to meet the almost universal desire 
'or political advance. Now, what has been done? The Governor- General has 
entrusted the consideration of whether steps could be taken in the direction 1 35 
l^ave indicated to a committee of his Executive Council. They have reported, 
*iid their conclusions were submitted to the Governor- General in full Council, 
*nd a despatch from Lord Minto submitting these conclusions to the Secretary 
^f State is expected to reach Mr. Morley by the end of the month. Now I come 
^ the most important part of the Speech, the paragraph dealing with the re- 40 
^fttions between the two Houses. My noble friend took exception to that 
paragraph, considering that it implied an unfair attack on this House. We 
^^^ also told that we have no mandate on this subject. I do not believe in man- 
dates. (Opposition cheers.) Therefore I am not prepared to say to what extent 
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the subject was discussed at the general election. But I assure my noble friend 
opposite that within the last 20 years there has been no period without constant 
criticism of this House. My noble friend quoted Mr. Bryce as having said that 
it was the business of the two Houses frequently to differ. That may be so. 

6 But one of the complaints that I hear very commonly made in regard 

to the relations of this House with the other House of Parliament is 
this — that when there is a Liberal Government in office they do very fre- 
quently differ, but when there is a Conservative Government in office they 
never differ at all. (Hear, hear.) Whether that is exactly the function of a re- 

10 vising Chamber I will not undertake to say, but at all events it shows that 
Mr. Bryce's dictum is not always carried out by this House. I do not know 
whether I need deal with the two questions which my noble friend spoke of, 
the Plural Voting Bill and the Education Bill. I do not think your lordships 
did wisely or rightly in rejecting the Plural Voting Bill ; I think it was a matter 

15 connected with the election of members of the other House of Parliament, a 
matter which might have been dealt with by itself. I do not think it was wise 
on your lordships' part to reject that measure. Still less do I think that what 
happened in regard to the Education Bill is a subject on which your lordships 
can justly congratulate yourselves. I believe it would have been perfectly 

20 possible to come to a compromise on that Bill. The Bill was in itself from the 
first moment of its introduction a compromise ("Oh"); it became, to my 
great satisfaction, a more complete and .full compromise in its final stage by 
the concessions which the Government were prepared to make; but your lord- 
ships rejected it and would not accept those concessions, and the Bill failed. 

25 Now, is it unnatural, when that Bill had occupied so large a portion of the 
discussions of the other House, when on both sides of the education question 
there had been mutual concessions, and when there was a fair and reasonable 
prospect of a settlement, that that House should complain that this Bill was 
rejected as it was by this House? I will not go into details on this question. 

30 What I do say is this — this House does require reform. You do not deny it, 
you have declared to-night, quite in accordance with opinions many of you 
have entertained, that you are ready to consider proposals for its reform. My 
noble friend Lord Newton, I understand, intends to raise that question? 
(Lord Newton. — ^Yes.) Then I reserve anything I may have to say upon it 

35Tmtil my noble friend brings forward his proposal. But the reform of this 
House does not settle the whole difficulty. There are two things required. There 
is the reform of this House as a second Chamber, which I as an advocate of a 
second Chamber strongly desire to see; and there is the question how, when 
a difference arises between the two Houses, that difference is to be brought 

40 to a conclusion. That is the question with which, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, it is necessary now to deal, and in considering this question you must 
forgive me if I say quite plainly what is the difficulty. The difficulty is this— 
that this House in its present members and under its present constitution 
contains an overwhelming majority of one political party. I do not care which 
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party it is, if it were the Liberal party it would be just the same in my judg- 
ment. I daresay the Liberal party, or any other party, would do what you do 
if they had the power; I am not denying it, I am not casting any indirect blame 
on your lordships. But I do say this, that the broad circumstance of this House 
being in a large majority composed of the members of one party is a greats 
and dangerous evil; and it is with that evil and its effects, with the check 
which it puts upon the legislation of the representatives of the people, it is 
that question which the Government proposes to consider. The paragraph in 
the Speech tells you thAt the subject is imder our consideration. I cannot 
enlighten my noble friend as to what the results of that consideration may be, lo 
but it is not a question to be dealt with hastily or without due consideration. 
It is a very grave and serious matter. These difficulties arose last Christmas. 
What would my noble friend have said if we had come down in the beginning 
of February with a cut and dried scheme? No, my lords, we recognize the 
gravity of the question, and it is our duty to take the time that may be re- 15 
quired in order to consider what proposals we shall submit to Parliament in 
regard to it. With respect to the licensing proposals, the noble marquis 
thinks that was settled by the last Act. I cannot say I thought the debates in 
this House on the Bill showed that it was very likely to be a final settlement 
of the question. I doubt whether the most rev. Primate is quite convinced 20 
that that measure was of a character such as he desires. I believe it to be in- 
tensely capable of improvement, and that improvement we propose to em- 
body in a Bill. With respect to the Army proposals of the Secretary of State 
for War, I cannot, of course, anticipate the statement which he will make, 
I believe before very long, in another place. But I can say this — ^that it is a 25 
wide and full and complete scheme, dealing with our military forces in all their 
branches. I was a little surprised when my noble friend said there was a pre- 
liminary question which he would like to ask — ^namely. Have we an Army? 
My lords, we have got the Army you left us. (Laughter.) 

The Marquis of Lansdowne* — You made reductions. 30 

The Marquis of Ripen. — It is in the hope of having a better Army 
than that that these proposals will be submitted. As to Lreland, I was, on the 
whole, pleasantly disappointed with the tone which my noble friend took. 
He says the paragraph is not clear. I am very sorry that the literary talent of 
the present Government is not sufficient to make its ideas clear to my noble 35 
friend. But at least one thing is quite clear from that paragraph — ^that, wha- 
tever may be the opinion of individual members of the Government, what is 
proposed is not an Irish Legislature with an Irish Government responsible to it, 
but measures for improving the system of administration and for financially 
regulating Ireland. As to the University question, that has long been overdue 40 
for settlement. How long ago is it since Mr. Arthur Balfour went down to 
Manchester and told the people of Manchester that because the British Par- 
liament would not settle this question he could hardly defend the principles 
of the Union? Mr. Balfour since then has been Prime Minister; he ha& \sft^ 
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done anything in regard to this subject at all. It is a very difficult subject, 
I quite agree ; but we hope and believe that the proposals which we shall make 
upon it will be of a nature, not to please everybody, because I do not think 
that is likely to be possible — and particularly improbable in Ireland — ^but to 
5 receive general though not universal support. With regard to the Bills at the 
end of the Speech, some of them are of great importance. There is no more 
difficult question in connexion with local taxation in this country than that 
of valuation. It has been the intention of not a few Governments to bring in 
a Valuation Bill, but none have ever faced the question. I hope it may be 

10 given to the energy and devotion of my right hon. friend Mr. John Burns to 
settle this most important and difficult question, which lies at the very root 
of local taxation. Then I rejoice greatly that we are going to have a Bill allow- 
ing women to sit on district councils and bodies of that kind. I have voted 
for such BiUs in this House before now — they have always been thrown out 

15 by your lordships— but I hope that this proposal may receive a more favourable 
consideration from you, because I think you will find, if you ask those who 
have had dealings with women on boards of guardians and other bodies on 
whioh women can sit, that their presence there is generally admitted to be of 
very great advantage. As regards small holdings and the housing of the people, 

20 my noble friend seemed to think that because they happened to be named last 
they were regarded by the Government as of no importance. I myself regard 
them as of the very gravest importance. I think that, after the able report of 
the committee presided over by Lord Onslow, it would be difficult not to deal, 
and to deal, I hope, largely, with this question. I have seen it said that if a Bill 

25 of that sort — a real, honest, substantial Bill — ^is sent up to the House of Lorde, 
this House will throw it out. I do not believe you will reject it. I believe that 
you will give to it a fair consideration, because nothing can be more advan- 
tageous to the happiness and welfare of the rural people of this country than a 
wide measure of this kind. (Cheers.) 

30 The motion was then agreed to. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES 
The Earl of Onslow was, on the motion of the Marquis of Ripon, appoin- 
ted Chairman of Committees of this House for the Session. 

The House rose at ten minutes to 7 o'clock. 



35 HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

TUESDAY, FEB. 12. 

In the Commons, members endeavoured to live up to the reputation 

of the present Parliament for energy by being in their places very early. The 

hour of the opening ceremony is 2 o'clock, but at midnight, as is i^eported, a 

iio troop of members crossed Palace-yard and, entering the Chamber, took 

possession of favourite or accustomed seats. By 11 o'clock in the day the 
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ole of the benches on the Ministerial side were strewn with the white 
rds which indicated that they had already been fairly fully appropriated, 
e benches on the Opposition side below the gangway, affected by the 
sh. Nationalist and Labour members, presented a similar appearance, but 
jre were very few cards on the Opposition benches proper. During the^ 
ee hours from 11 till 2 o'clock the Chamber was empty, except for the 
jasional entry of a member who surveyed the scene for a minute or two 
i then strolled out again to the lobby. Shortly before 2 o'clock members 
3ked in and took their seats, being followed immediately afterwards by 
J Speaker, wearing his black and gold robes, and by the chaplain, whoio 
d prayers. Then came an interval of waiting for the King's summons to 
; House of Lords to hear the Royal Speech read. The Speaker sat in the 
t usually occupied by Sir Courtenay Hbert, Clerk of the House, and held 

informal levee, members filing past and shaking hands. Among the 
5upants of the Ministerial bench at this time were the Prime Minister i6 
r H. Campbell-Bannermann), Sir H. Fowler, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Gladstone, 
. Bums, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Causton, and Mr. Whiteley, the Chief 
lip. In marked contrast to the well-fiUed Ministerial bench was the 
pearance of the front Opposition bench, where Mr. Balfour, entering 
noticed from behind the Speaker's chair, sat for some time absolutely ao 
►ne. At length he was joined by Mr. Jesse Collings, with whom he entered 

conversation. The benches behind them were scarcely less remarkable 
paucity of numbers. 

At a quarter past 2 o'clock there were three knocks at the door, and a 
jssenger entered, announcing in stentorian tones "Black Rod." Then the 25 
Jntleman Usher of the Black Rod, Admiral Sir H. F. Stephenson, resplendent 
liis robes as an Admiral of the Fleet, appeared at the bar and, walking 
' the floor of the House and making three obeisances to the Chair, delivered 

1 message in these terms, a variant on the usual form: — ' Mr. Speaker, 

e King commands this honourable House to attend his Majesty in the 30 
)use of Peers immediately." In obedience to the Royal command, the 
•eaker, preceded by the Serjeant-at-Arms, carrying the mace, and followed 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, proceeded to the House of Lords. They were imme- 
itely succeeded by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour, who, after 
aking hands, walked down the floor side by side, and after them came 35 
B other Ministers and the general crowd of members. On their return 
>m the Lords the Speaker walked through the House to his private apart- 
ints,^ and the sitting was suspended. 

i ^ The House resumed at 4 o'clock. At this hour the Ministers present 

were Mr. Haldane, Sir H. Fowler, Mr. Buxton, the Attorney- General, the 40 
•licitor- General, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Bums. Sir F. Banbury, as one of 
^ members for the City of London, also took his seat among Ministers for 
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a time. At five minutes past 4 o'clock the Prime Minister entered tlie House 
amid the loud cheers of his supporters and took his accustomed seat, the 
right hon. gentleman being quickly followed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On the front Opposition bench were seated at this time Mr. Long, 
6 Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Collings, Lord Percy, Mr. V. Cavendish, 
and Sir A. Acland-Hood. Though the benches of the House generally were 
not crowded at this early period of the sitting, there was a large attendance 
on both sides, as well as of the general public in the galleries. 

NEW WRITS. 
10 The SPEAKER annoimced that during the recess he had issued writs for 

Derbyshire (North-East Division), in room of Mr. T. D. Bolton, deceased; 

for Banffshire, in room of Mr. A. W. Black, killed in the railway accident 

at Elliot Junction, near Arbroath; and for the city of Perth, in room of Mr. 

R. Wallace, K. C, appointed Chairman of Quarter Sessions for the County 
15 of London. 

Mr. WHITBLEY (Yorks, W. R., Pudsey) moved for a new writ for the 

county of Lincoln (North Lindsey or Brigg Division) in the room of Mr. Harold 

James Recldtt, who had accepted the Stewardship of Northstead, and for 

the county of Monmouth (Northern Division) in room of Mr. R. McKenna, 

20 appointed President of the Board of Education. (Cheers.) 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, Wellington) gave notice that on 
Thursday he would move for a new writ for Worcester in room of Mr. Wil* 
liamson, whose election for the borough had been declared to be void. 

GOVERNMENT BILLS. 
25 Mr. BURNS (Battersea) gave notice of his intention on an early day 

to introduce a Bill to amend the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 1890 
to 1903 (cheers), and of a Bill relating to the law of valuation. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddingtonshire), — Bill to provide for the reorgani- 
zation of certain forces of the Crown and for the raising and maintenance 
30 of the territorial forces.^ 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.),— Bill to amend the Licensing Acts, 
1828 to 1896. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon Boroughs),— Bill to amend the law 
relating to patents. (Cheers.) 

35 The ATTORNE Y-GENERAL (Sir J. Lawson Walton),— Bill to amend 

the law respecting appeals in criminal cases. (Cheers.) 

THE KING'S SPEECH. 
The Speaker then read the Speech from the Throne, the passages about 
the House of Lords and the projected licensing measure being loudly cheered 
40 by the Ministerialists. 
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The Address. 

Mr. TOMKINSON (Cheshire, Crewe), who wore the uniform of the 
Cheshire Imperial Yeomam'y, in rising to move an Address in reply to the 
gracious Speech from the Throne, said that it must be a subject of imiversal 
congratulation that the opening of the new Session found the Empire in a 5 
complete state of peace. All knew how much the King himself had contributed 
to this result by his personal influence and his untiring devotion to the 
cause of international peace and good will. (Cheers.) The list of Bills to be 
presented was an unusually long one; but so was that of last year, and it was 
practically accomplished with the addition of more than one private member's lo 
Bill of considerable importance. (Hear, hear.) The fate of the Bills now 
mentioned was subject to one qualification — a. rearrangement of the respective 
powers of the two Houses such as would prevent measures carried by the 
House of Conmions with infinite labour from being rendered futile and as 
would ensure that the will of the people, as expressed by its representatives, 15 
should prevail. (Cheers.) It was to be hoped that some such arrangement 
would be effected with as little friction as the nature of the case would permit, 
(Laughter.) The attempt to deal with licensing reform would be hailed with 
satisfaction, and hardly less important was the announcement that the land 
question would be attacked in the interest of a peasantry largely divorced ao 
from the soil which they tilled. As to the Irish question, it had been before 
the country for 106 years, ' and remained unsolved. Fifty j-ears ago the late 
Lord Salisbury, in asking why Ireland lagged so much behind England in 
prosperity, came to the conclusion that the one thing peculiar to Ireland was 
the government of England. (Cheers.) For 35 years Parliament had been 25 
engaged almost every year in Irish legislation." The great land question 
had been largely solved, thanks to the Act of the right hon. member for Dover, • 
the working of which perhaps needed some acceleration. The time was pro- 
pitious for a change, for Ireland was peaceful and crimeless. If the present 
proposals of the Government did not satisfy the highest aspirations of theao 
Nationalist party, he hoped they would not look on them coldly, or at any 
rate oppose them. They were at least a step to something better. (Cheers and 
counter-cheers.) The experience of new powers well and wisely used would be 
their best credential with the British electorate, with whom the casting vote 
must always rest. All that was wanted was a better union of classes and creeds 35 
in Ireland, and of that there were encouraging symptoms. 
4.30 He begged to move the Address. (Cheers.) 

Mr. RAINY (Kilmarnock Burghs), who wore Court dress, seconded the 
motion. Happy, he said, was the condition of our foreign politics when the 
allusion to them in the King's Speech could be such a brief and satisfactory io 
one as it was on the present occasion. He was sure they all joined heartily in 
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sjrmpathy with those in Jamaica who had suffered from the appalling'and 
(Hsastrous calamity which came upon them with such suddenness and with 
such lamentable loss of life and property, and that they all appreciated the 
expressions of sympathy and the actual help which had been tendered from 
sail parts of the world. If he might do so without impertinence, he would like 
to congratulate those members of the House who happened to be in Jamaica 
at the time, and who, they were all glad to know, had returned home safely. 
(Cheers.) He was sure they were all in hearty sympathy with the intentions 
of the Government of India when they said they wished to put matters on a 

10 wider basis of peace, order, and good government. As to Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the honourable traditions of that ancient House and of the mother of 
Parliaments was a matter of such grave importance that they ought all to 
approach the subject not only with a sense of gravity and responsibility, but 
with the earnest desire, as, he was sure, they all had, to preserve untarnished 

15 and imimpaired that wonderful living voice of the British people which had 
existed for centuries in the British Houses of Parliament. Speaking as a Scot- 
tish member, he was glad to notice that they were to have for Scotland mea- 
sures dealing with valuation and small holdings. (Hear, hear.) They would be 
most gratefully welcomed by the people of that country. He wished to say, 

20 with regard to Ireland, that if in any way the conceptions and aspirations of 
any part of our people could be brought into action under such conditions 
as would make them effective in the national life, it would be a great gain to 
the House and to the Empire at large, for that principle lay at the very foun- 
dation of the British Empire. Any measure to extend the application of that 

25 principle should at least claim the respectful consideration of the House. For 
his own part he had never believed that the Irish question was insoluble,and 
he did not believe it was now. (Hear, hear.) He was glad to see that recognition 
was being made of the useful part that women could play in the public bodies 
of the country. He had never been able to understand the reason why they 

30 were originally excluded from those bodies, and he was glad to see that they 
were now to gej their proper place. He thought there was hardly any subject 
which could more usefully and honourably occupy the attention of a demo- 
cratic Parliament like this than that of the better housing of the poorer classes. 
He trusted the result of the passing of a measure dealing with this question 

85 would be to bring comfort and happiness to many homes in the country. He 
took it as a great compliment to himself that he had been asked to address 
the House at this time. He did not conceal from himself that there were other 
reasons than personal ones for asking him to undertake this task, and he 
wished to express his sincere and earnest thanks for the kindly thought that 

iO promoted it. He had to thank the House for the kindness with which they had 
listened to his remarks. (Cheers.) 

Mr. BALFOUR (City of London), who was received with cheers, said:— I 
desire to begin, as my predecessors have always begun, in the observations 
I have to make on this, the opening scene of the Session, by offering my con- 
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gratulations to the two hon. gentlemen who have just addressed us. There 
have been occasions upon which that congratulation partook somewhat of 
a formal and perfunctory character, but I think I shall have the whole House 
with me when I say that never has, as I think, the difficult task been under- 
taken and carried through with better taste (hear, hear) more considerately 5 
and in more strict conformity with the best traditions of this Assembly. 
(Cheers.) The hon. member who moved the Address is an hon. friend of a large 
number of us, on whichever side we sit. (Hear, hear). He has been long a 
member of this Assembly. He is well acquainted with its traditions and its 
methods, and it certainly was no matter of surprise to me, though I wish it lo 
to be a matter of congratulation to him, that he so admirably discharged his 
task. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the hon. gentleman who seconded the 
Address, he is a newer member of this House, but he has already shown how 
quickly he can absorb all that is best in our methods and how happily he can 
catch the tone of •this Assembly. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman in the con- 15 
eluding words of his speech, made a reference which certainly every Scottish 
member, and I think everybody in the House, would understand. It was made 
with admirable taste and propriety, if he will allow me to say so. (Hear, hear.) 
He comes of a stock which has borne a great part in some of the most impor- 
tant domestic affairs of Scotland for two generations. (Hear, hear.) The abil- 20 
ities of his father have been shown, indeed, upon a smaller field than is offered 
by this House, but all who had the opportunity of watching the late Dr. Rainy's 
actions, whether they agreed with him or whether they did not — and I was* 
sometimes in the one position and sometimes in the other — (laughter) uni- 
formly admitted that had his lot been cast in the political sphere instead of 25 
in the not less stormy sphere of Scottish ecclesiastical politics (laughter) he 
would have made not only upon his own country but on every citizen of the 
Empire that impression which we, who have had the opportunity of judging, 
have carried away of his great powers and abilities. (Hear, hear.) I have only 
one other observation to make upon the two speeches to which we have just 30 
listened. It is that they have followed precedent in approachyig the programme 
of the Government in a spirit of happy optimism. I gather that both hon. 
gentlemen are under the belief, the cheerful illusion, that the many excellent 
things promised in the King's Speech — excellent, at all events in their opi- 
nion—are really going to be carried through in the course of the Session. 35 
(Ministerial cheers.) I think it possible, but I think it highly improbable. 
(Laughter.) I do not say the Government were wrong to catalogue their 
aspirations (laughter) in the concluding and other paragraphs of the King's 
Speech; but I am greatly mistaken if, in the course of the Session, which will 
probably not be quite so long as the last one (Ministerial cries of "Why*o 
not?") — well, it does not rest with me, I am only venturing on a prophecy — I 
doubt whether all these aspirations will be embodied in law, or will even go 
up to that other place to which we have heard references in the speeches of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, delicate, graceful references, and which we have 
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had discussed in other speeches not so graceful from hon. gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench (laughter), and which is alluded to in the King's Speech. But 
before I come to what is in the Speech, I must say one word with regard to 
an amazing omission from the Speech. The Speech deals with a great many 
^subjects, of varying importance, but there is one subject of the greatest im- 
portance to which his Majesty's Ministers have not thought fit to advise his 
Majesty that reference should be made. I mean the Colonial Conference. 
(Cheers.) These periodic Colonial Conferences are necessarily almost the most 
important, if not the most important, incident that can befall the Empire. 

10 (Cheers.) They bring together in a manner in which nothing else can bring 
them together the different parts of the Empire. They have to discuss questions 
of vital importance both for the United Kingdom and for the Colonies, which 
together make up our Empire. And, Sir, all these things have increased iin- 
portance. I think, from the many controversies which have arisen lately 

16 around our relations with the Colonies. They have increased importance from 
the fact that the Colonies themselves are profoundly impressed with the im- 
portance of coming to arrangements with the Mother Country on subjects 
vital to the whole Empire. (Opposition cheers.) And how his Majesty's Govern- 
ment can look forward to meeting with the Prime Ministers of those Colonies 

20 within the next few weeks, how they can take into account the vast importance 
of the subjects which will come before the Conference and yet make no re- 
ference to them in the Speech passes my understanding. (Opposition cheers.) 
I do not dwell further upon it now. I doubt not that before these proceedings 
on the Address have come to a conclusion we shall hear a good deal more upon 

25 this point. Well, when I turn from what is not in the Speech to what is in the 
Speech, I find that the place of honour is given to a paragraph connected with 
the relations between the two Houses. (Ministerial cheers.) The Government 
are apparently much distressed at the differences of opinion which have arisen 
in the last Session, and which may, no doubt, again arise in future Sessions, 

30 between the two Houses, and, according to the words in the Speech from the 
Throne, they are going to reflect on the situation. (Opposition laughter.) Well, 
I have no objection. (Laughter.) In fact, if I may say so with all respect to the 
distinguished gentlemen whom I see opposite me upon the front bench, if they 
would think more and talk rather less upon this great constitutional issue 

36 (Opposition laughter) it would be better for all of us, and would certainly be 
better for them; because one result of that unlicensed freedom of speech upon 
these grave constitutional issues is that we have had two or three absolutely 
inconsistent views put forward by member* of the present Cabinet upon the 
proper way to deal with the House of Lords. There is, for example, the right 

40 hon. gentleman the President of the Board of Trade, who is the most prolific 
and one of the most fiery orators upon this subject. His view is that this 
House is only wasting its time in dealing with any remedial measure or any 
important legislation until they have crushed the House of Lords. (Ministerial 
cheers.) That is his view ; but the view of the Home Secretary is quite a different 
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iew. His view is that this House cannot be better occupied than in passing 
leasure after measure — excellent, good, popular measures — ^which will bring 
ehind the present Government a measure of popular support, and that when 
lese have, one after the other, been rejected in another place, the Govern- 
Lent should go to an indignant country and ask that so atrocious a state of 5 
lings should be brought to ^ end. That is known as the policy of "filling 
p the cup." (Opposition laughter.) I do not pronounce — ^it is not for me really 
> offer — ^an opinion between these two quite inconsistent views of the proper 
lethod, outside quiet reflection and meditation (laughter), which the Grovern- 
lent have got for dealing with the problem. I would only point out, with lo 
igard to the "filling up of the cup" remedy, that it has this inherent disad- 
antage. There can be no doubt, I think that,, judging by the past, as Parlia- 
lents grow older, as Bills are passed or not passed, cups are filled up. They 
re filled up, and they sometimes overflow, but the question is — ^Whose cup? 
do not know that the answer to that question is quite as clear as the Secretary 15 
>r Home Affairs would have us to suppose. I suppose that, when all the cups 
re filled up, the cup that will overflow first is the cup of unpopularity of the 
rovemment who have brought in all these wonderful Bills (Ministerial 
issent), and that not another House but this House is the one' whose cha- 
icter the people will most desire to change. (Opposition laughter and cheers.) 20 
►ut, in the meanwhile, T am sure the Government cannot be better occupied 
ban in reflecting on the situation, as they say they are doing, though, I con- 
Jss, I do not think the only specimen we have of their reflections is very 
^assuring. By a happy accident we have been introduced into the inmost 
Noughts of one member of the Government (Opposition cheers), not, I should 25 
ave thought, the most violent of his Majesty's advisers, who, by accident, let 
be public into his confidence, and told how he meditated privately upon the 
Ltuation, in the happy and unrestrained intercourse between friends. And this 
entleman, apparently, looks forward to a series of dissolutions, and, indeed, 
evolutions, before the constitutional issue is really to be settled. Now, I confess, 30 
bis comes upon me rather as a shock. I never supposed that in the learned 
Lttomey-General there was a Robespierre in disguise. (Opposition laughter.) 
have always regarded him, rightly or wrongly, as one of the most reasonable, 
ne of the most moderate, one of the most careful and constitutional members 
i the present Administration. (Hear, hear.) And when I find that this careful 35 
nd moderate friend of the Constitution is talking of successive dissolutions 
nding with a revolution — and I suppose the guillotine in Parliament-square 
laughter), I ask myself what the less moderate members are thinking. — ^What 
ays the fiery spirit of the President of the Board of Trade? (Laughter.) What 
^ays the Prime Minister, who, rightly or wrongly, is credited with vehement 40 
>piiiions on this matter? I hope that, in the meditations which are going on on 
^he Treasury Bench, they will take a somewhat less lurid hue than I gather 
^om the surprise speech — ^the accidental utterances, the unpremeditated 
oaeditations — of the Attorney- General they seem likely to do. (Opposition 
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laughter.) There is one point which I would very sincerely lay before membeJ i^ 
of this House to whatever party they belong, whether they are friends of mi i 
own, or hon. gentlemen below the gangway, or gentlemen on that side. All ale* 
them profess to be, and all of them, T believe, are desirous of seeing a serioJ J 
5 attempt made by the Government to carry out those schemes of social reform 
which have been vaguely, though vehemently, adumbrated by them on th 
hustings and in this House. I know what I am going to say is controversial 
but I think it is historically true. If hon. gentlemen will study the Statute-bool^ 
and divide off the Bills which do deal with social reforms from those whic! 

10 do not, they will find that the majority of those which deal with social refo] 
have been passed by Unionist and Conservative Governments and not bj 
Radicals. (Ministerials dissent and Opposition cheers.) I do not at all sugges 
and what is more, I do not believe — that that is because there is any luki 
warmness on the other side with regard to social reform. Then why is it? 

15 (Ministerial cheers and cries of "The Lords.") I will tell the House why i 
is — and they know- perfectly well. The reason is that as soon as the Radic 
party get into power they divert their energies and their attention from 
social to political questions. (Opposition cheers.) They cannot resist the per 
petual temptation of trying to modify the Constitution in some direction 

20 which they think favourable to their own interests. It has happened over and 
over again, and apparently it is going to happen again. You have, as the first 
paragraph in this Speech dealing with domestic affairs a paragraph on the 
House of Lords. (Ministerial cheers.) It is in the last sentence of the Speech that 
you have a reference to the housing of the working classes. (Opposition cheers.) 

25 And that does not mean that hon. gentlemen opposite are indifferent — ^I am 

• sure they are not indifferent — to the question of the housing of the working 

classes ; but it does mean that they have always postponed — that they cannot 

resist the temptation of postponing — dealing with these social questions until 

they have framed the Constitution in such a manner that they think they can 

30 do anything that they desire. Sir, they cannot do that. It is not in their power 
to do it. And the idea that any modification of the Second Chamber is going 
to prevent that Second Chamber occasionally interfering with the views of 
the First Chamber is preposterous. (Opposition cheers.) And no amount of 
meditation, however able, by the philosophers who are meditating will result 

35 in framing a constitution of the two Chambers in which there will not be some 
conflict between the two. All that we can provide — and that ought to be pror 
vided, I quite agree — is that in the long run the people of this country — the 
people of this country (ironical Ministerial cheers) — should decide what are 
to be the laws under which they live, as this House already decides what is to 

40 be the administration which is to conduct their affairs. The dilemma never can 
be got over as long as we choose to have a second Chamber, meditate how we 
like upon the problem. And if your object is to make the second Chamber the 
impeccable body which some theorists desire, the only result will be that you 
will strengthen it, and that in the collisions, if they should unhappily occur, 
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a-s they must occasionally occur in every bi-cameral constitution, this House 
will find itself at a disadvantage. (Opposition cheers.) However, I have got 
other things to say to the House before I sit down, and I do not want to 
defer the reply of the right hon. gentleman. It would be absurd for me to 
avoid some reference to Irish matters in dealing with the Speech. Ireland 5 
is happy — specially happy — in having three Cabinet Ministers or ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, all occupied at the same time in dealing with her affairs. There 
is the Ambassador at Washington. (Ministerial cheers.) There is the right 
hon. gentleman the President of the Board of Trade, and there is the Minister 
who has recently undertaken the difficult and responsible duty of governing lo 
Ireland. 

They have all spoken except the last. We have had speeches on 
Irish affairs from the outgoing Minister, we have had one speech 
at least from the Minister who has not yet got any official connexion with 
Ireland; but the Minister who is responsible for Ireland has maintained a 15 
discreet silence. I am therefore driven to the two first for such views as I 
have been able to collect of the intensions of the Government. The President 
of the Board of Trade went to Belfast the other day and made a speech. 
(Ministerial cheers.) He was perfectly entitled to go to Belfast, he was perfectly 
entitled to make a speech. (Laughter.) I understand from the newspapers aa 
that his colleague thought it necessary to take very great precautions that that 
speech should be birthright of every citizen. (Ministerial cries of "Birming- 
ham.") I object to interference with speech wherever it takes place (cheers), 
and I belong to a party which has probably suffered a good deal more from 
interruptions than any other. (Cheers, and cries of "Oh.") However, it appears 25 
that the right hon. gentleman went to Belfast, and that the police were 
called out, and that a regiment or a company was armed with ball cartridge, 
and all the rest of it — I hope and believe it was a quite unnecessary pre- 
caution, but I dare say it was wise to be on the safe side. The right hon. 
gentleman went in order to replant, to reaf forest Liberalism, as I understand, 3o 
in the north of Ireland. It had to be reborn, and the infant so reborn under 
the auspices of the right hon. gentleman was cradled with all these military 
honours. (Laughter.) Having studied such reports as I could of his speech, 
I am quite unable to gather from it that he has in the least faced the 
difficulty which the Government must deal with, and which Liberalism 35 
in Belfast will have to deal with, in attempting to solve that Irish problem 
which I agree with the mover and seconder is not insoluble, which I believe 
has been in the last 25 years in process of solution, which may not be solved 
m the lifetime of any here present, though my faith remains quite unchanged 
that solved it will ultimately be. But that it will be solved, or can be solved, 4o 
hy such manipulations of the administrative machinery of Ireland as is 
foreshadowed in the gracious Speech from the Throne, and in the speeches 
rf Ministers, I do not believe ; and I do not believe it for this reason, among 
others, that the President of the Board of Trade evidently has not seen 
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where the true difficulty lies. If this manipulation of Irish administration 
is really to leave this House, not in technical supremacy, but in substantial 
and real supremacy over the affairs of Ireland, it will not content, and it 
cannot content, those Irishmen who regard an independent Parliament in 
6 Dublin under the Crown as the minimum of Irish demands, and who in large 
numbers go further, and not only regard Irish separation as being thinkable— 
which the right hon, gentleman says it is not — ^but actually look forward 
to it with hope, with belief, and with undying aspiration. That is the first 
horn of the dilemmia. The other horn is this, that if your manipulation of Irish 

10 administration is really going to be what the Prime Minister said it ought 

to be — ^viz., a step in the direction of an independent Parliament in Dublin 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMANN.— No, no. 
Mr. BALFOUR. — The right hon. gentleman is quite right. I was not quo- 
ting him textually, I was quoting what I honestly believed to be the meaning 

15 of his speech. What he actually said was, that he would advise Irish members 
to take anything which was consistent with, and which would lead up to, the 
larger policy. It had never occurred to me until this moment that when the 
Prime Minister talked of the larger policy he did not mean that which we have 
been accustomed to call Home Rule ever since Mr. Gladstone brought forward 

20 his first Home Rule Bill — ^viz., an independent Parliament in Dublin — ^but that 
he meant something short of that, and that with that half-way house leading 
to nowhere the Irish members and those whom they represent are going 
to be content. (Cheers.) It is perfectly vain for this House to try to find 
something which is both Home Rule and not Home Rule. If it is either 

*25Home Rule or a step towards Home Rule, then I believe — ^I do not know 
what the President of the Board of Trade meant by the supremacy of this 
Parliament — ^it is absolutely destructive of the supremacy of this Parliament 
in any substantial sense. It may leave it in a technical sense, in the sense 
in which we possess it over the Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth 

30 or of Canada, but it will not leave us any substantial control over Irish 
affairs. If, on the other hand, you mean either in one stage or two anything 
which is to give the whole control of Irish affairs practically and substantially 
to an Irish Assembly, then, I say, you run directly counter to that great 
body of opinion in this country which is determined that no such interference 

35 with our Constitution is to be tolerated. (Cheers.) It is not only upon Devolu- 
tion that we have had utterances from Ministers, nor is it only upon Devolu- 
tion that the gracious Speech from the Throne touches in connexion with 
Ireland. I really am astounded at the course that the Government, or members 
of the Government, or ex-members of the Government have taken. The 

40 House is aware that I am one of those who desire to see University education 
extended to the non-Protestant and Catholic population of Ireland. (Cheers.) 
I have always held that view; it is not held by all my friends; it is not held 
by all my friends on this bench; but it has always been held by me, and it 
is held by me to this day. But everybody is also aware that the difficulties 
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attending the solution of this question are of the most formidable character. 
Why should the inherent difficulties of this situation be doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled by dragging in the fate and fortunes of Trinity College, Dublin? 
I cannot understand anything so mad as such a course. We should know 
nothing about the particular plans of the Government if it was not that 5 
Mr. Bryce after he had accepted the Embassy at Washington, but while 
still, I suppose, technically Chief Secretary for Ireland, not only told us 
what the policy of the Government was, but told us that it was that policy 
or nothing. He put a pistol at the head of everybody interested in this question 
— at the head of the Nationalist members, at the head of the Roman Catholic lo 
hierarchy in Ireland, at the head of Trinity College, Dublin, and at the 
head of everybody in this House interested in this question, and said : — "This 
is the plan of the Government; take this or get nothing." I do not think 
that that is a proper course to have adopted, and it becomes really a scandal 
if you consider the relation in which the speech made by Mr. Bryce stands 16 
to the report of the Commission which he appointed. That Commission 
reported on a Monday. On the Friday after, and before the evidence had 
appeared, Mr. Bryce, in the name of his colleagues, announced the unalterable 
determination of the Government, and he had the courage to quote the report 
of the Commission. That shows that he had not had time to read the report 20 
of the Commission, which is natural enough. The Government, whose name 
he took, I will not say in vain, but the Government in whose name he ventured 
to speak, cannot have read that report, and certainly had no Cabinet to 
discuss it. The majority of those who signed that report were not in favour 
of the procedure of the Government, although Mr. Bryce suggested that 25 
they were. It is quite true that five out of the nine said that some day or 
other — ^four of them said "now," the fifth said "at some indefinite future" — ^a 
scheme resembling that which the Government proposes ought to be adopted. 
But there was not a majority of that Commission in favour of the course 
the Grovemment are now adopting. Is it fair to the nine distinguished so 
gentlemen, upon whom you have put all the ungrateful labour of sifting 
evidence on this side of the Channel and the other, to treat their report 
in that way? Is it fair to treat the new Chief Secretary for Ireland^ in that 
way? (Cheers.) I suppose the transition from the Board of Education to 
Ireland is promotion, and if it is, no man has deserved it more than the 36 
right hon. gentleman. (Cheers.) No man, in my experience at all events, has 
made greater strides in the favour of this House than did the right hon. gentle- 
man in his conduct of the very difficult measiure which was entrusted to 
his charge last Session. (Cheers.) I do not know whether he cheerfully ex- 
changes the problem of bringing in an Education Bill with the doubtful 40 
support of the Nonconformists for the other task of bringing in a Devolution 
Bill with the doubtful support of the Nationalists. (Laughter.) There is 
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a certain resemblance between the two proceedings ; I do not knowgwhether 
the right hon. gentleman will be more fortunate in the second than the was 
in the first; but I am confident that, whether fortunate in the issue or un- 
fortunate, either from his point of view or mine, he will do nothing but gain fresh 
5 laurels so far as he is personally concerned, and will increase his reputation, 
which is already made in this House. (Cheers.) But I think it is rather hard 
that the right hon. gentleman should start on these difficult duties pledged 
by his predecessor. I think it was a cruel fate that he should suddenly become 
the heir to this irreducible minimum, to this unchangeable policy. As regards 

10 Mr. Bryce, I do not know that I do not rather admire his procedure. He 
retires to other duties from the fighting line, he shouts "No surrender" at 
the top of his voice, and he nails his flag to somebody else's mast (laughter)— 
a most felicitous picture of courage and discretion. (Laughter.) I should 
not have troubled the House with these observations upon the (Jovernment 

15 Bill for Irish University education if we had not had a speech upon it from 
an ex-Minister. We have had another speech upon another Bill from another 
Minister. I allude to the ubiquitous President of the Board of Trade. He 
also has given his explanation and his account of a Bill which he proposes 
to introduce upon the Patent Laws. I only allude to that now because it 

20 has an interesting bearing upon a resolution brought forward last Session, 
but which the exigencies of public business prevented us from discussing 
with the fulness which I had hoped for. T mean the free-trade resolution. (A 
laugh.) The Prime Minister will remember that his contributions to that 
debate were rather in the nature of ejaculations than arguments (laughter), 

25 and that in the end we never quite clearly made out what his view of free 
trade was. (Loud laughter and ironical cheers.) I have been forced to try 
and make out from the speeches of his colleagues his meaning, and they 
fill me with misgiving. I thought he held that particular form of free-trade 
doctrine which has been consistently preached by the Cobden Club, and that 

30 his view was that you ought to consider nobody but the consumer, that 
as regards either the capitalist on the one hand or the wage-earner on the 
other their interests were best consulted by always thinking how com- 
modities, services, and goods could be cheapest obtained by the consumer. 
(Hear, hear.) I thought that was the right hon. gentleman's view; but when 

35 1 notice the legislation which the Government actually propose, I really 
do not know where I am. (Ironical cheers.) There is the President of the 
Board of Trade, who is gping to bring in a Bill dealing with shipping which 
unquestionably throws the consumer, I will not say overboard, but certainly 
ignores the consumer altogether, and says that what you have to consider 

40 is the fair competition to which British shipowners are subjected, and whether 
freights rise or do not rise, by seeing that this fair competition is preserved, 
his business is to see that there is no undue favouritism on the part of the 
foreign shipowner. I do not object to that, but how is it consistent with 
Cobden Club views about free trade? The right hon. gentleman is going to 
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propose that you should by legislation make it practically impossible for the 
foreign producer to produce where he wants to produce — ^namely, in his own 
country; you are going to compel him to bring over his capital and plant here 
to produce here, and that in order to prevent want of employment to our 
working men. An excellent object, but how is that consistent with the extreme 5 
and, as I think, extravagant doctrines of the Cobden Club which I thought were 
those of the Prime Minister, although he has never given us an opportunity 
of really learning it from his own lips? (Ironical cheers.) These are not the 
only perils. The Secretary of State for War made a speech to the foreign econo- 
mists the other day, which must have filled the right hon. gentleman with lo 
disgust, if not dismay, because the Secretary of State for War told the foreign 
economists that free trade was not that absolute doctrine which the Cobden 
Club have always told us it was ; it was not a doctrine independent of latitude 
and longitude, of climate or country; that free trade is good here and bad 
there. This country may properly adopt it, and another country reject it; 15 
it is all a question of consideration of the balance of motives, political con- 
siderations, and fiscal considerations, and when you have balanced all these, 
then you may come no doubt to a conclusion which will not be the same in 
Germany as in England, in America as in Canada, but which will at all events 
suit the particular country. That is not free trade as we used to hear it. (Laugh- 20 
ter.) But the cruellest cut of all was from the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
because in a recent speech at Manchester he told us that he looked with 
favour upon fiscal union between the Colonies and fiscal union obtained by 
preferential treatment between the Colonies. Those were, I thought, in the 
Vocabulary of the Radical party, "the sordid bonds of Empire" (cheers), and 25 
it was with no small surprise that I read the hon. gentleman's oration,^ which 
cannot, I think, have been agreeable to his official chiefs. (Laughter.) But 
the mention of the hon. gentleman's name reminds me of another matter 
which I think more important than any I have touched upon, although I do 
not think it has received any attention in the public Press or on the platform; 30 
and it is not referred to in the Speech from the Throne. I refer to the Blue- 
book on the New Hebrides which the Government have laid on the table of 
the House. It is a most singular document. I will relate very briefly what 
happened. Just as we went out of office my right hon. friend the late Sec- 
retary for the Colonies had concurred in a suggestion that there should be 35 
a discussion between us and the French Government in regard to the New 
Hebrides, to consider whether some form of joint sovereignty might not be 
established in this island, which has long been a source of difficulty between 
us and our Colonies on the one hand and with the Government of France 
on the other* The Colonial Office under the present Government supported 40 
this inquiry. They carried it on for some time and embodied the results in a 
Very elaborate document. This document was sent out to New Zealand and 
Australia, the two colonies concerned, who were informed that although the 
Ifiiperial Government would not finally ratify the Convention without their 
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consent, they did not think the Convention could really be altered, and it 
was to be either taken or left. The people of Australia and New Zealand were 
extremely indignant at that treatment, and I am not surprised. I say nothing 
about the contents of the agreement; but when you remember that both 

5 New Zealand and Australia pointed out to the home Government that this 
was a matter vitally affecting them, that they were never officially told it 
was under consideration, that they had never been consulted as to the details 
of the negotiations, and never asked for information about matters in regard 
to which they knew necessarily a great deal more than the home Govem- 

loment could possibly do — I think everybody will understand their feeling 
aggrieved. (Cheers.) It seems to me that was, to say the least, a most tactless 
performance on the part of the Government. (Cheers.) They knew well 
enough that the difficulties of dealings between Downing-street and the self - 
governing colonies are always considerable, and that the utmost good will 

15 and tact and mutual consideration are required on both sides if things are 
to go smoothly. Yet here this Government just escaped a quarrel with Natal 
through want of tact; and they have quarrelled with Australia and New 
Zealand equally through want of tact. (An Hon. Member. — And with New- 
foundland.) That is a very difficult point and I am not going to meddle with 

20 it; but with regard to the other two matters my opinion is quite clear, and I 
do not think it will be differed from by any one who has studied the facts. 
But there is a more startling revelation, as I think, of Governmental pro- 
cedure to be found in this Blue-book even than the want of tact, judgment, 
and consideration which it exhibits upon every page. Anybody glancing 

26 through the book at the objections taken by Australia to the Convention will 
be startled to find— at least, I was— that among other things Australia objects 
to certain terms with regard to indentured labour which are contained in 
the Convention. They say with regard to certain provisions that they are 
not sufficiently favourable to the labourer and are too favourable to the 

30 employer of indentured labour. I do not know that the provisions are wrong; 
I am not criticizing their substance; I only say that the idea of the Govern- 
ment, over the heads of the colonies, signing such a convention with the 
French Government is the most amazing incident in modem politics. (Cheers.) 
Then there is this sort of provision, that children may be indentured but they 

s&must not be too small when indentured, and that the Commissioner is to be 
the judge of the proper size at which children of either sex may be taken as 
indentured labourers. Unmarried females may be taken, of course by arrange- 
ment, with the consent of the head, not of the family, but of the tribe. 
Then you have to consider the terms of remuneration. It appears 

*o * that there is the possibility of free contract, an arrangement natural 
enough between those who take the indentured labour and the indentured 
labourer, but in the event of there being no arrangement the wages are to 
be assumed to be 10s. a month. (Cheers.) I suppose the wages may be less or 
more, but if there is no actual contract, then lOs. a month is what the Gov- 
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eminent think ought to be the proper wages for these indentured labourers. 
Then, male and female, adult and child, are to work between sunrise and 
sunset, with an hour for their dinner. If they do not work between sunrise 
and sunset, or if they leave their employer, they are liable to various penalties, 
one of which is the obligatory extension of the term of their employment, 5 
and another is imprisonment for a month. (A voice, "Slavery.") To make 
the whole thing complete, moreover, these indentured labourers, at the end 
of their term, whether it be the original three years, or whether it be three 
years increased as a penalty for non-conformation of the contract, are to be 
repatriated at the expense of their employers. (Cheers.) Now, I want to know lo 
what we are to think of this amazing transaction. Here is a Grovemment, 
which in 1895 gave its great authority to the system of indentured labour 
in British Guiana. Ten years later they won a general election by representing 
indentured labour as slavery, or forced labour (cheers) ; but a year has not 
passed over them before they set their seal again to a system of indentured 16 
labour which has all the attributes of the sj^tem in British Guiana, with the 
addition of compulsory repatriation. (Cheers.) I have never been able to under- 
stand the compulsory repatriation argument. I have never been able to see 
why that which was not slavery in British Guiana because there was no 
compulsory repatriation became slavery in South Africa because there wasjo 
to be compulsory repatriation. Let us hear no more, at least, of this com- 
pulsory repatriation as the mark and sign of servile labour now that you 
have carried it against the wiU of your colonies. (Cheers.) Without consulting 
them, you have yourself signed a treaty with France which embodies inden- 
tured labour and attaches to it all the harsh conditions which you have 26 
attacked in other cases, and which, to make the case complete, involves 
the compulsory repatriation of the indentured labourer. (Cheers.) I do not 
know whether the right hon. gentleman is going to condescend to give me 
any explanation of his views on free trade or on the Transvaal, but I hope, 
at all events, he will give me his views on this aspect of slavery, or of labour so 
under servile conditions. (Cheers.) This is no departmental subject, no question 
which can escape the notice of the Prime Minister in the general rush of im- 
portant business and under the heavy load of responsibility under which 
he labours. He must have known all about this. Two of his great offices — ^the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices — are concerned in it, and there must have been 35 
involved a controversy between these great offices and the colonies of New 
Zealand and Australia. The Cabinet must have been aware of the fact that 
the Australian colonies would not take the responsibility of assenting .to this 
Convention, and the right hon. gentleman must have looked at the reasons 
received for objecting in detaiL He must have seen many of those reasons 4o 
urged in respect of indentured labour, and if he did, then he and his colleagues 
in the Government are now responsible for that very policy against which 
they have won elections (cheers), against which they placarded every con- 
stituency in the kingdom, which they misrepresented in every constituency 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. ^ 
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throughout the land; and if there is a Grovemment which sandwiches a 
successful election based on a "slavery cry" between two elaborate measures 
establishing indentured labour in different quarters of the globe under the 
shelter of the British flag, then that Government must stand disgraced and 
5 condemned. (Cheers.) 

SirH.CAMPBELL-BANNERMANN (Stirling Burghs). - The right hon. 
gentleman began by making the usual references to the speeches of the mover 
and seconder of the Address. They were the usual references, but they were 
made with unusual cordiality, with a grace and appositeness and a perfect 

10 truth which make me very reluctant to add anything in case I should tab 
from the effect of the tribute which the right hon. gentleman made to my hon. 
friends. My hon. friend the member for Crewe is now an old Parliamentary, 
experienced hand; and we knew that we should have from him a speech not 
likely to give offence. We knew that it would be well pitched in tone, well 

16 knits in its structure, and expressive of the general feeling of the House. My 
hon. friend who followed him and seconded the motion requires more intro- 
duction to the House ; but I am entrirely in accord vdth the right hon. gentle- 
man in the opinion he expressed that we had the probability and the prospect 
of an addition to the intellectual and debating power of the House in my 

20 hon. friend if he was, as we believe him to be, the worthy son of his father. 
(Cheers.) His father, who was perhaps personally but little known to hon. 
members listening to him, was a man who was a statesman in a degree which 
is very seldom reached by those who are passing their lives on the Parliament- 
ary field. I always fight shy of the word "statesman" and of the fashion 

25 which sometimes prevails of taking a statesmanlike view of a matter. 
(Laughter.) But certainly, if there ever was a man who was calculated by 
tact, by ingenuity, by straightforwardness of character, by high talents, 
and by patriotic motives to deserve the name of statesman, it was the late 
Principal Rainy. I congrutalate my hon. friend on the favourable impression 

30 he has made on the House (cheers), and I congratulate the House also on 
the proof that my hon. friends have given of the part they are able to take 
in our discussions. The right hon. gentleman has spoken with great good 
himiour, with great acimien, and also with a good deal of penetration in 
finding out the weak points of our armour; and I see no fault to find witi 

35 what he has said, except I think he makes me responsible for answering a 
good deal for which I have really little personal concern. I will, however, 
take the matters in detail which he has brought before the House. He began 
by speaking of that which was not in the Speech, leaving for after-considera- 
tion the things that are in the Speech. He said: — "Is not this monstrous? 

40 Here is a Government at the head of a great Empire, and all the Prenoiers 

of the Empire are coming to a grand Conference in the course of a month 

or two, and no reference is made to it in the Speech; how can they be looking 

forward in a proper spirit to the advent of these representatives of the great 

• Colonies when they do not breathe so much as a word about it in the Speech?' 
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liere have been two occasions before when the Colonial Premiers have come 
Qong us. (Laughter and cheers.) There was the year 1897 and again in 1902; 
id if my memory sersres me rightly, the right hon. gentleman was responsible 
r the government of the country in both those years — at any rate, he had 
large share of responsibility. But on neither of those occasions was any 5 
ference made in the Speech from the Throne. (Laughter and cheers.) We 
e a conservative people on this side of the House. (Laughter.) We go from 
ecedent to precedent. The right hon. gentleman is surrounded by gentlemen 
b speak of themselves and their party as if they had invented the Colonies 
lughter and cheers), and they always speak of us, especially in public, lo 
len they are using their loudest tones, as men who have no community 
feeling, sympathy, or interest with the Colonies; but when we found that 
thought it proper to make no reference to the Colonies of course we did 
»t like to obtrude (laugther and cheers) our shabby little share of interest 
the matter when he had thought it proper to be silent. I think that the 15 
5ht hon. gentleman will be satisfied with that explanation. (Laughter and 
eers.) Putting aside for a moment the badinage and the banter in which 
e hon. gentleman so amiably indulged on many subjects, perhaps it vnll 
more respectful to the House, and more in accordance with my duty to 
e House, if I enlarge a little in a serious tone, if I explain a little more 20 
lly than the paragraph in the Speech does what we really mean by the 
Eerence to the difference between the two Houses. (Cheers.) The right hon. 
ntleman took hold of the \ford "consideration" and said that we were 
inking, and doing nothing else apparently; and he said that we did very 
'11 because it was more useful for us to think than to speak. I quite agree 25 
th him, and I for my part endeavour to act on that counsel. Sir, I admit 
at this is the most important part of the Speech. (Cheers.) I fully recognize 
3 serious nature of the task to which we are not only addressing ourselves 
t to which we shall, of course, in due time invite this House to address 
elf. (Cheers.) What I ask the House to believe — and I think they will3o 
lieve it — ^is that it is from no feeling of wounded vanity or irritation at 
ing thwarted, even from no chagrin at losing the labours of many weeks 
i months, or at the loss of what we thought excellent opportunities which 
ly not so fully and amply recur — it is not on those grounds that we bring 
ward this great question. We are not unaccustomed to this kind of dis- 35 
pointment. (Cheers.) We of the Liberal party have been inured through long 
tts to delays, rebuffs, and disappointments in the quarter from which 
»e disappointments came. But we never lost heart. (Cheers.) The Liberal 
rty alwys stood to its cause; and, apart from any other reason for doing 
there was this — ^that we have long since recognized in the party opposite 4o 
ertain plastic and elastic character of principle, and a certain adaptability 
policy which always leaves us the hope that they may themselves be found 
the same side of this question as ourselves. But why, then, is this question 
aed now — ^this question of the relations of the two Houses, for that is the 
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qnestion which we^'wish to raise, and not the question of the constitution 
of the other House? That is another matter altogether. I shall endeavour 
to put the matter calmly and reasonably, always, no doubt, with a certain 
little salt of controversy, because we cannot dissociate ourselves from that. 
5 1 believe it can be put in a way that will be agreed to by the great majority 
of men in all quarters of this House of the country. What is that has hap- 
pened? Two months ago two great measures were destroyed — ^measures whidi 
had been demanded by the coimtry and elaborated with infinite pains in 
this House. (Cries of ^^No" and cheers.) Two important measures were 

JO destroyed by the House of Lords, one of them by being so altered as to fail 
altc^ether to accomplish the main purpose for which it was introduced-Ht 
purpose which had the approval of the electors of this country (cries of 
"No" and cheers.); and the other by the more summary process of con- 
temptuous rejection. ((Theers.) And these events did not lose anything in 

25 significance by the fact that they coincided with the acceptance, by the other 
House of another measure which had also been demanded ^nd largely sup- 
ported in the* coimtry, though certainly not more than the other two, and 
which had been denounced in imequivocal terms by the leaders of the Op- 
position in both Houses as containing subversive and iniquitous provisons. 

2Q I cannot pretend that that came on us entirely by surprise, because of our 
past experience; but it did come as a novelty last year, because for 20 yean 
back, during the main portion of that time, the House of Lords has been 
in a perfectly quiescent and acquiescent mood, ready, with the scantiest 
allowance of consideration — against which a certain feeble complaint has 

25 occasionally been made, but without affecting the result — to accept and 
endorse whatever was offered to them by the Govenmient of the day. Now 
the House of Lords is sometimes thought of — and if the theory was properly 
carried out it might act — ^as a sort of watch-dog guarding the Statute-book 
from the intrusion of mischievous or at any rate undesirable measures. There 

j^is a certain well-known exclamation, but in itself a very wise one, "Thank 
God there is a House of Lords!" (Laughter.) That really means, "Thank 
God the decision rests with people who are of my political opinions." (Ciheers 
and laughter.) But when the prolonged somnolence of this watch-dog is 
succeeded by a sudden access of bitter ferocity, one looks about for the 

g^ cause. I really do not know which is the better ground of complaint— the 
somnolence or the ferocity. The answer will be according to the temparament 
and opinion of the individual. But the combination of the two, one coming 
after the other, is surely perfectly intolerable, and shows that there is some 
fatal vice in the working of the constitutional system. What is the cause 
of this sudden change? There is no mystery whatever about it. It all lies 
in party considerations. When the King's Grovemment is of a certain com- 
plexion the House of Lords holds its hand, abdicates its powers, and its use 
as a revising body, and ceases to operate in that capacity. But when the 
King's Grovemment is of the opposite complexion it becomes aggressive and 
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mblusliing in its aggressiveness ; and this explains the political phenomena of 
ast December. (Cheers.) Is there any man listening to me in any part of the 
Souse who thinks that that is a satisfactory state of things ? Am I not right in 
thinking that if we look at it calmly we shall all agree that, if we can do some- 
thing to readjust the machinery in this respect we shall be doing a service to 5 
our country? (Cheers.) We have been so long accustomed to this state of things 
that we have got to consider it as the natural and inevitable condition of 
affairs. But it has been brought home to the country in the flagrant experience 
of this recent Session. I can well understand that the right hon. gentleman 
is eminently satisfied with the present arrangement. Where would the right lo 
lion, gentleman be without the House of Lords? (Cheers.) Where, after all, 
does he place his main dependence and his hopes? Not on the men who are 
elected to support him, but on the men who are bom to support him. (Loud 
cheers.) Here he is in a minority; and while I am ready to believe that the 
allegiance of those who sit round him and behind him is all that could be 15 
desired (laughter), still it is a great disadvantage to be in a minority; and 
lie looks for and finds his compensation elsewhere. We know well what it 
is to be in a minority (cheers), and we look elsewhere for our compensation. 
AUTe look to the mass of our supporters in the country, to whose stanchness 
and zeal we trusted, and not in vain. But the right hon. gentleman need 20 
iiot go so far. He looks to the other end of the corridor (loud cheers), and there 
te finds in abundant measure exactly what he most misses here. He finds 
a permanent, large majority ready to follow him whithersoever he leads 
them, ready to obey his instructions, as we have seen, in the letter, and as 
1 ar as they can in the spirit also. Sometimes also, with blunt candour, the 25 
«tate of the case as it really is is disclosed to us. Some members will remember 
some strange words used by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords. What 
a naif disclosure it was! He spoke of being careful to join issue on ground 
^hich was "as favourable as possible to themselves." (Laughter.) 

^ Not to the country, not to the cause which was sought to be favoured 30 
or fostered by legislation, but to themselves. (Hear, hear.) Trade 
xnight suffer from a measure, employers might be resticted in the use of their 
<5apital, the workmen might be led on to some slippery slope that might 
do them more harm than good; the law might be twisted, the assimiption 
of equality before the law might be broken down — ^all these were very mon- 35 
strous things, but their first duty was to see that their position is as favourable 
as possible to themselves. (Laughter and cheers.) I do not know whether this 
xneans the House of Lords or the Unionist party. It is very much the same 
thing (hear, hear); but whichever it is I exactly understand that it expresses 
vhat was intended, though I did not expect that we should be told it so 40 
plainly. This must be a state of things which the right hon. gentleman looks 
tipon as not being without its advantages for a party leader fresh, as he was 
in the last Session, from an unexampled catastrophe. It must be a source 
^i consolation to be able, whenever a legislator among his supporters has been 
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rejected, to lay liis hands upon half a dozen just as good who are always 
ready, in another place, whether hereditary or nominated, whether lay or 
episcopal, to fill the thin ranks. (Laughter.) A Constitution which allows 
him these solid comforts must commend itself to him. (Laughter.) We ought 
6 to take care when we are dealing with this question, because we are now 
beginning, we are opening an enormous question (cheers) — I do not seek 
to underrate the magnitude and the seriousness of the question — ^that we 
are not led into a labjninth of constitutional fallacies, pedantries, or niceties; 
and, in order to avoid this, there is one truth which I would recommend 

10 every one to get hold of and to hold on to, for that will take him out of any 
maze. It is simply this. I would have him remember what is the essential 
and inherent nature of the Constitution of this country. It is that it is repre- 
sentative. (Cheers.) The representative body here is not, as it is in other 
countries not very far away, little more than a plaything, or a safety-valve, 

16 or, at any rate, an outhouse, a succursale, of the Constitution. The repre- 
sentative system and the representative Chamber here are the foundation 
of the Constitution ; and I am not sure I would not rather have a Constitution 
where the representative body was very much at the disposal or under the 
control of the Sovereign himself directly than a Constitution which was 

20 equally under the control, if it came to be so, of another Chamber. (Cheers.) 
But ours ceases to be a representative system if the leader of a party who 
has been overwhelmingly defeated by the popular voice is to remain, directly 
or indirectly, in supreme control of the legislation of the country. (Cheers.) 
Let me say this. There is no need and no desire, for my part, to attribute 

25 to the House of Lords any unworthy or sinister motive or intention in the 
matter at all. They acted according to use and wont (laughter), the habits 
and practice of the past. But the events of last December raised this great 
question in such a form that we cannot put it aside; we cannot escape from 
it, and it raised it by bringing into juxtaposition and into glaring contrast 

30 the constitutional rights of the electors on the one hand and the asserted 
privileges of the peers on the other. (Cheers.) The Government does not 
shrink from this problem, and I am not sure, when we get to close quarters 
with it, it will not turn out to be easier of solution than it may at this time 
appear. But, at all events, settled it must be. (Loud cheers.) The present 

35 state of things is discreditable, it is dangerous, it is demoralizing (hear, 
hear) — demoralizing to this House. You have the bad Bills which are passed 
in the subservient period, when the proper people are in power (laughter), 
and when there is an incapacity, for the moment, apparently, or at any, rate, 
a want of desire on the part of that House to perform its proper function 

40 as a Court of review and of revision of legislation. (Hear, hear.) You have 
the summary rejection or the mutilation and perversion of Bills on the ground 
of promoting party interests. (Some Opposition dissent.) I do not think it 
can be denied. Both of these have their motives in party interest, otherwise 

, . why does it only occur when one party is in power? (Hear, hear.) And you 
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\iave the necessity, or the natural tendency, even in the deliberations of 
tliis House, to alter and pare down effective provisions in the legislation that 
we pass in order to save them from the certamty of being wrecked in another 
place in the interests of the same party. (Hear, hear.) This is what we say 
cannot go on. We must have such a readjustment of the relations of the two 5 
Houses as will enable us to carry out with reasonable harmony the wishes 
of the people. (Cheers.) There are all sorts of schemes afloat for reconsti- 
tuting, I am told, the second Chamber of the Legislature — by introducing 
new elements, by the expurgation of evil elements (laughter), by the alte- 
ration and revision of the terms of tenure, and so on. All such questions lo 
we set aside. What we are concerned with is the relations between the House 
of Commons and the other Chamber, however composed, and it is this to 
which, in due time, the attention of the House will be directed. (Cheers.) 
The right hon. gentleman went on to sj^eak of the Irish paragraphs in the 
Speech. He gave us a good deal of old, obsolete thunder of the Home Rule i6 
controversy, which I thought had died put, and that what we heard was 
only an occasional echo in the distance. My view has been made as clear as 
day again and again, in this House and out of it. The whole point is this — Are 
you prepared to deny that the Irish people are entitled to manage their own 
domestic affairs so long as they do not interfere with ours, and so long as 20 
nothing is done to infringe the supremacy of Parliament, and, therefore, 
the solidity of the connexion between the three countries? It does not make 
any difference whatever, in the proper sense of the word, in the solidity of 
the Empire that the Irish people should have what every self-governing 
colony in the whole of the Empire has — the power of managing its own affairs. 25 
(Cheers.) That is the larger policy that I have spoken of. (Nationalist cheers.) 
You cannot all at once do that. It may not be reasonable, and it may not in 
some senses — ^I do not commit myself to that opinion — ^be desirable to do 
it all at once. But let us remove the more obviously objectionable features 
of the present system, and let us do it in such a way as to be consistent with 30 
the adoption of the larger policy. (Nationalist cheers.) I do not think I need 
say anything more. There is no ambiguity about it. It might be possible to 
improve the administration of Dublin Castle by sending over one or two 
picked and chosen administrators. I do not believe you can find abler men 
than there are in Dublin Castle at present, but it might be so. But that would 35 
be the concentration of administration, and what we want is to enlist the 
Irish people — and, for my part, I should not be too fastidious or critical as 
to the particular manner in which that was done so long as it was an honest 
and effective scheme of bringing the Irish people into play in the management 
of their own affairs. (Hear, hear.) Then there is the question of University 40 
education, The right hon. gentleman is very much shocked that Mr. Bryce, 
as we may call him now, unfortunately for the House of Commons (hear, 
hear), made a speech in which he described the scheme which he and we 
propose for dealing with this great question. What I say about that is simply 
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tUs. We all know that there are great and deep difficulties in this matter. 
We all know how attempts have been made to solve this problem. We know 
that all this time the Irish people are destitute of that higher education. 
(Hear, hear.) And, in Heaven's name, if there is a feasible and propable 

5 prospect of solving it, let us embrace that method. Here we have a scheme, 
which, I believe, has the approval of large bodies opposed to each other in 
general politics in Ireland; but, unfortunately, it interferes with the prerog- 
ative and exclusive position — ^well, exclusive is not the kind of word, be- 
cause it is in one sense not exclusive — ^but the particular position of Trinity 

10 College, Dublin. I speak of Trinity College, Dublin, with the utmost respect 
and admiration, but we cannot allow the interests and the prejudices of 
any particular place of learning to stand in the way of a great scheme if it 
is likely to benefit the whole people. (Ministerial cheers.) If the right hon. 
gentleman joins his forces with the forces which are merely maintaining 

15 those particular prerogatives, I do not think that he will be embarking in 
a very good cause or a cause that is likely to succeed. And as to my friend Mr. 
Bryce making a speech on the subject, I do not know, but I imagine the 
position is this — ^that he was so full of the subject; but I do not think there 
was any impropriety in it at all. I have heard of things said after a resignation 

20 of office — ^more important things. (Ministerial cheers.) But the to best of my 
belief I do not think Mr. Bryce had resigned. But I know this much — ^that 
he was anxious to put this matter forward as a sort of legacy after he left 
(Opposition laughter), a legacy of peace. (Opposition cries of "Oh.") Well, 
he may have been entirely wrong. The right hon. gentleman no doubt has 

26 it very much in his power to prevent his wishes being fulfilled or to delay 
them. But he thought the people had been brought together on the subject 
as they had never been brought before, and that the public statement of 
these proposals would have the effect of crystallizing them, or at any rate 
of bringing them into action. (Ministerial cheers.) Then the right hon. gentle- 
so man turned to free trade, and he asked me to give my views. I have never 
been verv voluble on free trade, because I am, as he says, one of the old 
school of free-traders. He said one thing; I suppose it was a sort of outburst— I 
do not know where it came in in his speech exactly — ^but it seemed as if it 
was a sort of thing he had been in the habit of saying to himself in his sleep. 

85 (Ministerial laughter.) He said, "I don't know where I am." (Renewed Minis- 
terial laughter.) I have never known a case of a complaint being made of 
conduct on someone else's part of which the complainer himself is imiversally 
agreed to have been guilty. (Renewed laughter.) What we want to know 
is not my views, which are simple and ordinary, but the right hon. gentleman's 

40views. (Ministerial cheers.) If he would only take one of those opportunities 

on private members' nights, which are so freely given by a generous body 

of rules in the House of Commons to private members in the earlier part of 

he Session, and bring forward the question of fiscal policy and state his 

8«WB^upon it, I am sure we should all be deeply interested — ^and a good 
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nany besides us. (Ministerial laughter.) Then the right hon. gentleman went 
"way to the other end of the world, to the New Hebrides. I cannot say that 
have read all the details of the Blue-book with the completeness that he 
.as been able to bring to its perusal; but if he implies that this was a thing 
prung upon the Colonies by us since we came into power, and some news 
oUcy invented by ourselves, as to which the Australian colonies had never 
«en consulted, he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. BALFOUR.— I did not say that. 

SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN.— Well but it was rather imp- 
Led. (Ministerial cheers.) ' lo 

Mr. BALFOUR. — ^What I said was this. I simply repeated what the 
Lustralian colonies themselves said. It was that during the month's discussion 
t home with regard to the proposed Convention they were not consulted at 
U, nor were they allowed to give their opinion. After everything was over 
hey were told they might undertake the treaty, or have no treaty. 15 

SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN.— Well, the fact is this— that this 
^8 been discussed, and rediscussed, and rediscussed, with the Colonies, and 
he views of the Colonies have been expressed again and again and again, 
nd that the controversy has been going on for years — for five years. (Minis- 
erial laughter.) 20 

Mr. BALFOUR.— You have not read the Blue-book. 

SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN.— No, I do not profess to have read 
Hue-book. I am told by those who have that it had been going on for five the 
ears. And, of course, we were engaged in a negotiation with a foreign Power, 
nd at last we knew everything perfectly, being saturated with the views of 25 
he Colonies. We had to make the best fight that we could with this foreign 
riendly Power in order to arrive at a conclusion. And what was said to the 
k)Ionies was, "We are afraid that we have carried it as far as we can in your 
aterests, and that we have come to a point when you will have to take what 
ou can get." That is a very different thing from what the right hon. gentleman 30 
^id — ^that we never consulted them, and then, having left some time — ^an 
iterval in the consultation — ^we threw them the curt information that they 
iiust be content to take it or leave it. Well, I am sure there was no discourtesy 
^tended. Then the right hon. gentleman goes on to give the details of a new 
ystem of indentured labour. (Opposition cheers.) This is another of the 35 
eries of old election cries. (Opposition cheers.) But what was the case here? 
Vewere making the best bargain we could, really for the protection of these 
avage tribes— cannibals, and many other charming types of that sort (laugh- 
er) — and, therefore, what is regarded as the terms we inflicted upon them 
* really the best terms that we could get for the protection of these 4o 
People. 

Mr. BALFOUR.— Is that the 'answer? 

SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN.— My hon. friend^ will give a much 

The Secretary of State for Colonies. 
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fuller answer by-and-by, and I trust that his explanation will be entirely satis- 
facftory. I do not think that I need detain the House any longer. There is 
one subject which I think it is desirable that I should name, because it is 
not mentioned in the King's Speech — ^it was not necessary, but, if I did not 
6 say anything about it, it might take the House by surprise — and that was an 
old familiar friend, but a new form of an old familiar friend — namely, the 
procedure of the House of Commons. (Cheers.) We intend to go forward im- 
mediately with the proposals with regard to Standing Committees, which 
were considered by the committee appointed last Session, and as to which 

10 we placed a certain project on the table in the autumn. (Cheers.) I thank 
the House for their kindness in listening to a speech made in somewhat diffi- 
cult circumstances, as I have a violent cold, and I hope the right hon. gentle- 
man will agree that my desire has been to imitate as I could the very good- 
natured and kindly manner in which he dealt with the questions with which 

15 ho had to deal. (Ministerial cheers.) 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) desired to say, on behalf of the Natio- 
nalist party, that they regarded the Government as absolutely pledged to deal 
with the question of Irish government, and to deal with it on lines leading 
to complete self-government. (Nationalist cheers.) He did not want to go 

20 into any question of the method they were going to adopt. No doubt their 
plan was still under consideration, and he did not know what form that plan 
would ultimately attain to. The Nationalist party stood in exactly the same 
position that they had stood in for the last 25 years; they believed that 
nothing could settle that question or bring even comparative peace and 

2ft prosperity to Ireland short of the concession of a Parliament to Ireland, with 
an Executive responsible to it. (Nationalist cheers.) He gathered that the 
Prime Minister was still of the opinion he hald always maintained, and that 
his opinion of the ultimate solution of this question was precisely the same 
as his own. 

80 By supporting the resolution which he brought forward in 1905, 

thovse members of the present Government who were then in the 

House and the Fiiberal party unanimously condenmed root and branch the 

present s}'st4>m of government in Ireland, and pledged themselves to abolish 

it. Under that system the population had in the last 65 years fallen from 

8A eight millions to a little over four millions,^ though for every other nation 
these years had been a j>eriod of unexampled prosperity. The average rate of 
wages for agricultural labourers which was 17s. 5d. in England, was only 
10s, \kL in Ireland, and pauj>erism. lunacy and disease were increasing in 
the country. The birth rate was the lowest in Europe, the people were still 

iofh*ing ivoxn the country, and those who remained were sullen and apathetic, 
and intensely disaffected and disloyal to the system of government under 
which they Uveii. During the last hundred years Ireland had had no effective 
N^oioe in the management of her affairs, and the responsibility for the ghastly 

' 7?io population of Ii^land, accenting to die last estimates (1906) is: 4.386,035. 



tragedy of failure which confronted them to-day rested entirely upon Great 
Britain. He had never attributed that failure to malice on the part of the 
masses of the English people. It was due to ignorance of and indifference 
to Irish problems ; to want of time on the part of the House of Commons ; 
and to selfishness, which induced England to make great changes for her own 5 
benefit, such as the adoption of free trade, without stopping to consider their 
effect upon Ireland. The system which the Government was now pledged to 
abolish was an impossible one from the first. He had been amazed to hear 
so-called Unionist orators denounce the granting of a separate Government 
for Ireland. There had for a hundred years been a separate Government for lo 
Ireland, but it had been of so inefficient, irresponsible, and costly a character 
as to be without parallel. There were no fewer than 67 boards, offices, and 
departments concerned in the government of Ireland. Some of them were 
irresponsible. Some were on theory responsible to the Chief Secretary, but 
with every desire to do what was best for Ireland the right hon. gentleman 15 
would find, as all his predecessors had found, that his responsibility was a 
sham, and that these boards were worked by the permanent officials. Seven 
and a half millions sterling annually were handed over to these boards to be 
spent on the civil government of Ireland, which per head of the population 
was more costly than that of any other nation in Europe. The civil govern- 20 
ment of Scotland, whose population was about the same as that of Ireland, 
cost two millions less. Ireland got 7% millions of money, and it was supposed 
to be spent for the welfare and good government of the country, but, under 
the system of managing Supply in this House, nobody had any real power 
of inquiring how the money was spent. Therefore the expenditure of the 25 
money by 67 different authorities in Ireland, went practically unchecked. 
Of the 7% millions, three millions went, in the shape of salaries and wages, 
into the pockets of officials and policemen (laugther), while every real need 
- of the country was starved and neglected. What was done for education? 
Admittedly it was in a deplorable condition. On University education heso 
would not touch at present, except to congratulate the Government on having 
announced an attempt to deal with the question. (Cheers.) When they came 
to close quarters with it they would find in those members who represented 
the Catholic laity of Ireland perfectly reasonable men who had never asked 
anything except real equality of treament with their Protestant fellow- 35 
countrymen. (Cheers.) Elementary education was starved. In the last four 
years the Education vote for England had increased by £ 3,374,000, and 
that of Scotland by £ 619,128, while that for Ireland had increased by only 
^ 92,000. During the recess a remarkable' movement had been going on all 
over Ireland. Great meetings had been held, representative of all different 40 
creeds and political parties, and all demanded that money should at once 
he forthcoming to enable Irish teachers to be properly provided for, and 
IrisK schools to be properly equipped. He hoped the new Chief Secretary 
^ould insist on more generous treatment for Irish education. Every great 
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interest in* the country was 8imilarly7neglected. Irish railway rates were 
prohibitive, and there were whole sections of the country absolutely cut 
off from the world. That was a state of things that never could have existed 
if Ireland had a native Grovemment knowing the wants of the people, and 
5 anxious to spend money for the best advantage of the people. Then there 
was the question of arterial drainage — a great grievance which nothing was 

* done to remedy, and the same applied to housing in towns, and the reclama- 
tion of waste lands. The English Poor Law system, as Lord Dudley's Com- 
mission had again shown, what was first pointed out by a former Com- 

10 mission 70 years ago, was quite unsuitable for Ireland, and had been a ghastly 
failure. No wonder the people were thoroughly disaffected to British rule; 
and indeed they and their representatives would never rest satisfied until 
they had in their hands complete control of all those great interests which. 
England had muddled and ruined for centuries past. 

16 _ ^ That was the problem the Grovemment were pledged to deal with 
on lines leading up to complete self-government. Upon its solution, 
in his belief, depended not only the well-being of Ireland, but also the well- 
being and the honour of the Empire. No Government had ever had a fairer 
opportimity of dealing with this problem than that possessed by the present 

20 Government. Ireland was not only peaceful, but more crimeless than any 
other part of the United Kingdom. The whole country was anxiously looking 
to the Goverimient for the redemption of their pledges. He implored the 
Government not to teach the Irish people that when they were peaceful 
they could get nothing; that it was only by turmoil and disorder that they 

25 could wring measures from the House of Commons. The Government were 
so strong that they could despise any suggestion that they were in want 
of Irish votes. They had the sympathy of the whole Empire behind them; 
the declarations of Canada and Australia contained in the petition sent to 
the King begging in the interests of the Empire that the same measure of 

30 freedom should be given to Ireland as had made those countries contented 
and prosperous. Moreover, the entire public opinion of America was in favour 
of the concession of Home Rule to Ireland, and he believed the masses of the 
people were to-day thoroughly friendly towards Ireland and anxious to put 
the government of Irish affairs into Irish hands. He believed also that there 

35 was in that particular corner of Ulster' which had been most hostile to 
Home Rule a change of opinion which would be of enormous advantage 
to the Government when they proposed this scheme. He had been accused 
of desiring to overbear opposition in Ulster with a strong hand. So far from 
that being the case, his ambition and hope had ever been that Ulster should 

40 throw in her lot with the rest of Ireland. He desired to disarm hostility and 
remove suspicion, and there were no safeguards which he would object to 
in a Home Rule Bill to satisfy any fears they might entertain about their 
religious interests. For all these reasons he honestly believed this to be a 

' Belfast, See also Irish Unionist Alliance p. 307.^ 



propitious moment for settling this problem. Twenty years'^ago Ireland's 
cup of hope and comfort was rudely dashed from her lips ; but now he believed, 
in the words of Mr. Gladstone, that her star had again risen in the heavens 
and that again a golden opportunity had arisen for English statesmanship. 
He begged the House not to palter with a question of life and death, not to & 
trifle with a desperate case. Ireland's disease was deep seated, and the time 
had long passed for the use of palliatives. Every remedy had been tried 
except the remedy of trust in the people. (Cheers.) There had been the 20 
years of resolute government for which Lord Salisbury asked. The House 
had tried conciliation and reform — conciliation that was ignorant and blun- lo 
dering, reform that was always too late. Successive Governments had sent 
to Ireland the best men they had. All had returned to tell their colleagues 
that they had failed in their task, and most of them in recent years had 
also told their colleagues that their task was hopeless, that the only chance 
of governing Ireland was in some measure to trust the people. He begged 15 
the House and the Government to take heart of grace and fully trust the 
people. The only hope of Ireland lay in the education of her children, in 
drawing out all that was best in the character of the Irish race. This could 
only be done by bestowing responsibility upon them, by teaching them 
lessons of self-control, self-respect, sustained effort, confidence in themselves, ^q 
and hope in the future. (Cheers.) Nothing short of a full trust in the people 
could work the seeming miracle of regeneration, and he begged of this powerful 
Government and friendly Parliament when they dealt with this Irish question 
to have the full courage of their convictions. (Cheers.) 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (Merthyr Tydvil) expressed a hope that the reform 
of procedure would not be lost sight of by the Government. In respect of our 
foreign relations, he said that if this coimtry was to be on friendly terms 
^th other Great Powers there should be some standard of decency established 
OBL the part of those Powers in their treatment of their people. He instanced 
^e case of Russia, where barbarities and atrocities were being committed 
against the people to a degree never equalled or excelled by Turkey. He 
believed that the opinion of the House would be behind the Foreign Office 
^ a hint were given to Russia that its methods of treating its reformers should 
conform more to the methods of Western civilization than to the barbarous 
methods of a bygone past. He also joined in the appeal for a generous treat- 
ment of Ireland's claims, and maintained that the people of this country '^ 
should be trusted to deal with the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
n«^ The Speech from the Throne was remarkable for its omissions. 
There was no reference to several pledges and promiss given on 
behalf of the Government last Session,- such as the provision of State in- 
surance under the Workmen's Compensation Act and the extension of the ^^ 
ftovision of Meals Bill to Scotland. There was also the ominous omission 
of any reference to old-age pensions. (Cheers.) It was said that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have a surplus of four or five millions. The aged 
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and deserving poor had tte first claim on that surplus. The sum requited 
for old-age pensions, £ 15,000,000, was a mere bagatelle. If it were required 
for war purposes it would be found; and what would be done for war must 
be done for the aged poor. There was a glaring omission, too, of any reference 

6 to the unemployed. The average unemployment in the unions making returns 
was 4 9 per cent, in December, 1905, and exactly the same in December, 
1906 — ^a year of great prosperity and abouding trade. In nearly every trade 
there were hundreds and thousands of men out of work through no fault 
of their own. The President of the Local Government Board had lent his 

10 authority to the statement that drunkenness was the cause of imemplojrment. 
There was no truth in that statement. (Cries of "Oh.") There was a permanent 
surplus at present in the labour market, and means must be found to reduce 
it. When the right hon. gentleman said that technical instruction would 
reduce unemployment he must be suffering from a lapse of memory or of 

15 intelligence. Education was a good thing, but it could not increase employ- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it often happened that the most highly trained 
and skilled workmen were those who had the greatest difficulty in finding 
employment. As unemployment was increasing in skilled trades as well as 
in the unskilled labour market the question was urgent, What was to be 

20 done? He acknowledged the sincerity of the efforts made by the right hon. 
member for South Dublin when President of the Local Government Board 
to legislate for the unemployed with his party against him andlio Labour 
party to furnish driving power. But under that right hon. gentleman's scheme 
work had only been found for 735 men and women out of over 22,230 sifted 

25 applicants. The real remedy for unemployment was a reconstruction of our 
industrial system, which, when completed, would eliminate them and drive 
poverty from our shores. The land of the nation should be used to provide 
for the nation, and the capital of the nation to provide the necessities of life 
for its people. A beginning should be made on the lines of the legislation 

30 already passed for Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. A department 
should be created and given a free hand to go out and find the means whereby 
the land of our country should again be brought under profitable cultivation. 
A committee had reported that 20 million acres of land in this country were 
suitable for growing timber, but not a penny of public money had yet been 

35 spent in planting a single tree in any part of the country. In the same way 
the reclamation of waste land was neglected. The department he suggested 
should find out what required to be done and how it was to be done, and 
should set about doing it. (Hear, hear.) County councils were not the proper 
bodies for dealing with the land question. They were too much like the 

40 House of Lords; they had too much interest in the maintenance of the present 
sj^tem. He would give parish councils the right to acquire land. The Unem- 
ployed Act was being used chiefly to emigrate our people to other coimtries- 
He protested against that. (Cheers.) We were sending away the very men 
.who would one day be required by England if her greatness was to be main' 
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jained. The promise of legislation on this subject of unemployment made 
n the King's Speech of last Session was not redeemeiLand the grant from 
}he Treasury of £ 200,000, which was given instead, had been so hedged round 
^th restrictions as to be practically inoperative. The money had not been 
jpent. It had been withheld on technical groimds. What was going to be 5 
ione this year? That day from 2,000 to 3,000 of the poor in London had 
been marching through its streets to parade their misery. Something must be 
ione. He sympathized with the cheers which greeted the Prime Minister's 
illusions to the conflict with the House of Lords. But that fight would take 
years, and meanwhile he besought the House to think of the starving children lo 
and of the aged poor and the strong men out of work and to see to it that 
the claims of our common humanity were settled before they entered into 
a conflict of this kind. (Hear, hear.) 
^ Mr. VIVIAN (Birkenhead) said that many on that side of the House 
would agree with the suggestion that old-age pensions should have i5 
been included, if at all possible, in the King's Speech. He still trusted that 
they might have a word of hope from the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
matter. If they did not, it would be their duty to continue pressing it, so that, 
if they did not get it this Session, they might have it at an early date. Replying 
to the observations of the hon. member for Merthyr Tydvil, he said that, for 20 
one in the position of a leader bl the working classes of this country to state 
publicly that excessive drinking was not, on a very large scale, the cause of 
unemployment, was to take away much of his value. ("Hear, hear," and 
Labour cries of "Who says so?") He said so. If making the great mass of our 
country more sober and better educated would not affect the unemployed 25 
problem, he was at a loss to know what would, and, also, what it was his hon. 
friends apposite suggested would solve that problem. (Hear hear.) The hon. 
member for Merthyr Tydvil proposed to reconstruct our industrial system 
from top to bottom. He did not believe in a reconstruction, but he was in 
favour of a gradual change in our industrial system. He protested against the so 
idea that there was a national and municipal method that would enable them 
to get hold of this extraordinary and intricate industrial system and control 
it through officials, and he protested largely in the interests of the workers. 
He believed it would mean a decrease in production, an enormous increase 
of administrative expenses, or a lowering of the standard of the article itself, 35 
ftnd, in the long run, it would be the poorest who would have to pay the 
enormous cost of that wasteful system. The King's Speech contained references 
to measures which would do more to solve the unemployed problem in a per- 
JJianent sense than all the tinkering of incompetent committees with wasteful 
expenditure. He hoped there would be a measure to deal with the land problem 4o 
*nd the valuation of land with assessment to distinguish between what was 
due to monopoly and what to industrial effort. He looked forward to legis- 
lation upon small holdings and housing that would give small owners greater 
interest in their property. Of course the wealth of the country was not divided 
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in a mannei that would give a sound basis to the Constitutron. He jo ned 
in the protest agam^a condition of things in which large numbers of industri- 
ous careful people found themselves without employment and means of 
support, but the hon. member for Merthyr did not show he had any solution. 
5 He hoped the Government would deal with the problem in a radical* fashioi), 
and particularly in the direction of stopping the drift of population from the 
country into the towns. The cultivators of the soil should have more intent 
in their occupation and security of tenure. 

SIR E. SASSOON (Hythe) said there was not likely to be improvement 

loin the conditions of agriculture until facts were recognized. Sooner or later 
this country would have to consider whether some tolls or dues should be 
imposed on the products and manufactures of foreigners now enjoying free 
access to this country and with more or less legitimate manipulation sold 
at prices that did not represent the cost of production. The extent 

15 of want of employment in this country as compared with (Jermany and 
America showed something radically wrong in our conmiercial system. 
The question of colonial preference should be considered at the forthcoming 
conference in a serious practical spirit. With regard to the housing of the poor 
it should be borne in mind that local authorities had every power to put 

20 machinery in motion, and could deal with the subject if they cared to exercise 

such power. 

^ The solution of labour and social problems, if carried out on tiie 

lines suggested by some of the extreme members of the House, 

must inevitably lead to the crushing out of the spirit of individualist enter- 

25 prise, with the consequence that the State would become a huge universal 
provider and employer of labour. He would be very much surprised if, in 
the coming County Council elections in London, it was not proved that the 
ratepayers had already had more than enough of the extreme lengths to which 
municipal enterprise and municipal ownership had been pushed. With regard 

80 to the question of economy, while the Government were willing to retrench 
in undesirable directions, they were eager to dip into the public purse in order 
to serve their political ends. Last year resolutions were passed in favour of 
the payment of election expenses and the payment of members^ which if 
carried into effect would involve a charge of £ 270,000 per anniun on the 

35 Exchequer. He did not wish to imply, however, that he regarded legislation 
making access to that House easier to Labour members as undesirable, in- 
deed he himself had backet a Bill with the object of relieving members of the 
expense of travelling to and fro between the House of Commons and their 
constituencies. He hoped, however, that the recent events in Jamaica were 

40 not a sample of the kind of retrenchment which the Grovemment were going 
in for. For days together there was not a single cruiser of the Navy available 
to go to Kingston harbour in order to render assistance. He was glad to see 
the passage in the Speech recognizing the prompt assistance given by the 
American Government, and yet the work done by the American cruisei8> 
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whatever the necessity, was work which should have devolved upon the ships 
of our own Navy. The Lords had acted properly in throwing out the Education 
Bill. That measure satisfied no one. The Grovernment, trying to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, had lost its quarry. As to the future, unless 
the Government took refuge in the barren desert of secular teaching they had 5 
no alternative but the recognition of different schools for different deno- 
minations. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CEOMBIE (Kincardineshire) said the House of Commons had more 
work to do than it could efficiently discharge. There were only 72 Scotch 
members; there were 495 English members. Therefore, while all measures lo 
were liable to be crowded out, Scotch Bills were seven times more liable to 
be crowded out than English Bills. In these circumstances the Scotch members 
asked for a Grand Committee to deal with the clauses of Scotch measures. 
Moreover, they said that that Grand Committee must be permanent — that 
was, it must not be re-elected for every new Parliament — and it must consist is 
of Scotch members only. The Scotch members rejoiced to learn that the 
Prime Minister was wilhng to give them such a Grand Committee this Session, 
for until it was constituted there was no hope that the Scotch measures 
mentioned in the King's Speech would come to fruition. (Cheers.) 

Mr. SUMMEEBELL (Sunderland) said drink was not the cause, 20 
though it was, no doubt, a cause of unemployment, and they must 
look for a remedy, not to the settlement of the drink question, but to the 
reorganization of industry. 

Mr. L. JONES (Westmorland, Appleby), remarking on the fact that no 
fewer than 14 Bills were promised in the King's Speech, said the Liberal 25 
party was willing to support the Government in any demands they might 
make upon them for hard work during the Session. (Hear, hear.) He thanked 
the Government on behalf of the organized temperance workers of the country 
for the prompt fulfilment of the Prime Minister's promise that a licensing 
Bill would be among the principal measures this Session. The more thor- 3o 
oughly and the more drastically the Government dealt with the question the 
greater would be the satisfaction with which Liberals and temperance refor- 
mers would support them. There was no social reform which would not be 
made easier by the solution of the problem of intemperance, and he con- 
gratulated the Government on having placed this question in the forefront 35 
of their social programme. He urged the Government to make their Bill 
thorough and exert all their power to pass it into law, and they would earn 
the lasting gratitude of all who cared for the welfare of their country. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. BABBIE (Londonderry, N.) was unable to believe in the sincerity 40 
of the temperance aspirations of the Ministerial side of the House, for last 
year, when Ireland wanted to shorten the hours of public-houses on Saturday 
night and limit Sunday trading, there was a great betrayal of the temperance 
sentiment of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Waterford had 
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declared that nothing in the King's Speech would meet the 
Nationalist!? demand unless it gave full self-government through 
a Parliament in Dublin. But there was nothing in tie Prime Minister's 
speech which justified the belief that the Grovemment intended to grant 
6 self -government. Ulster had seen no reason to abate her objection to 
having her government handed over to the south and west of Ireland. 
Unionists were in hearty sympathy with the Nationalist members in de- 
ploring the increase of pauperism and lunacy, but they looked for the ex- 
planation in a different direction, though they would be ready to join hands 

10 with the Nationalist party in any reasonable effort to improve the economic 
condition of the people generally. So far as Ulster was concerned, all she 
asked for was to be left alone; certainly she would have nothing to do with 
devolution or Home Eule, call it by any name they liked. 

Mr. CHUECHILL (Manchester, N.W.).— The right hon. gentleman the 

15 leader of the Opposition' referred in the course of his speech to one or two 
matters which concern the Colonial Office, and on one of these I think the 
House would wish that some immediate reply should be given. But before 
I come to the question of the New Hebrides Convention and points which 
arise thereupon I would like to say a word upon a reference which the right 

20 hon. gentleman made to an utterance for which I made myself responsible 
during the recess in relation to Colonial preference. The right hon. gentleman 
suggested that I had committed myself in some way to a statement which 
recognized the principle of Colonial preference, as that principle had always 
hitherto been considered in our controversial discussions. The question of 

25 inter-Colonial preference stands in an entirely different position from the 
great controversy upon the main question of Colonial preference. It has 
always been open to tariff States to make reciprocal arrangements with one 
another, and when these arrangements involve a net reduction of the duties 
on both sides no one can deny that from a free trade point of view the world i 

30 as a whole is benefited. The reciprocal arrangements which may be made by ! 
the tariff self-governing Colonies in the British Empire are of course beyond 
our control; they are self-governing Colonies, and they are free to make what 
fiscal arrangements they choose. But is there any reason why we should wish 
to interfere? I think distinctly not .Taking the simple position of the orthodox 

35Cobdenite free-trader, I am of opinion that taxes are an evil, a necessary 
evil, but still an evil, and the fewer we have of them the better. Therefore 
every arrangement between protectionist States which takes the form of a 
reduction in the tariff barriers of the world is a distinct advantage to the 
world in general, and when it takes place within the circle of the British 

40 Empire is a distinct advance towards that general system of free trade within 
the Empire which protectionists and free-traders alike desire, although free- 
traders are not prepared to purchase free trade within the British Empire 
at the cost of erecting a protective tariff round the shores of the United Eng- 
^ Mr. Balfour. 
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doin. (Cheers.) I think that if these considerations had been borne in mind 
by the right hon. gentleman they would have prevented him from fastening 
on me a charge of fiscal heresy and would have prevented him from suggesting, 
what I can assure him has no foundation in fact, that any remarks I made on 
this subject have caused embarrassment to my right hon. friends in the 5 
Government, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to my chief, Lord Elgin. 
But now I come to the more serious question which the right hon. gentleman 
has raised on the character and history of the New Hebrides Convention. The 
New Hebrides is a group of islands over which no Power has exercised any 
control. It has been a sort of no man's land — I mean no man has any authority lo 
over it except the men who live there (laughter and cheers) ; and, as the Prime 
Minister has already said, owing to the habits of cannibalism and other savage 
customs, a state of grave disorder has always prevailed. For the last 20 years 
order has been maintained to some extent through the agency of a joint Naval 
Conmaission. British and French ships have patrolled these unclaimed islands 15 
and have administered a sort of summary justice wherever some peculiarly 
atrocious outrage has been committed on any white men who may have 
landed incautiously upon them. Under this rough and ready police protection, 
a considerable white population with very complicated interests has gradually 
grown up, and for the last ten years every one interested in any degree with 20 
the affairs of the New Hebrides has felt the need of a more regularized and 
organized system of Government in these islands. By the Anglo-French 
declaration of 1904 it was arranged that Great Britain and France should 
come to an agreement, if such could be reached, as to the government and 
control of the New Hebrides. The arrangements made were announced before 26 
the late Government left office ; but we asked the Colonies whether they would 
authorize us to find out what were the terms upon which the French would 
like to establish some sort of joint control with us over the islands. Australia 
asked us, and we acceded to their request. How were we to ascertain with 
France the terms upon which it was possible to conclude such an arrange- 3o 
ment? There is only one practicable way, and that is by concluding a draft 
Convention — ^by formulating in a complete form the whole arrangement upon 
which both Powers could agree to divide their authorities and exercise a 
general control over the island. In the first month of last year the delegates 
from France were in the Foreign Office discussing the details of this draft 35 
Convention with the official representatives from the Colonial and Foreign 
Offices. It is quite true that during the progress of those negotiations, which 
lasted a month, we did not telegraph daily bulletins of our progress to the 
Colonies. We were drafting a Convention which was admitted to be subject 
to their pleasure when concluded, and we thought it better to submit the 40 
whole arrangement when it was complete. Up to a late period in the negotia- 
tions we were in doubt as to whether we should reach any agreement at all, 
because on several points a deadlock was reached, and it was not for some 
time that we were certain that any fruitful result would be achieved at 
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all. I am quite certain that the bargain made was the best bargain that 
could possibly have been made ; and I am quite certain that Colonial interests 
suffered in no way. It is not to be supposed that the Colonial Office lacked 
information on this subject. We have been corresponding with the Colonies 

son the subject for 20 years. The Colonial Office knew what were the dif- 
ficulties in the New Hebrides what were the circumstances that prevailed, 
and what the Australians desired; and we had only to find out what arrange- 
ments could be come to with France. When the draft Convention was con- 
cluded it was sent out to the Colonies ; and the right hon. gentleman has drawn 

10 attention to the phrase that it must be accepted or rejected as it stood. 
That phrase has been misunderstood, and misrepresented even more widely 
than it has been misunderstood. Nothing was further from the intention of 
his Majesty's Grovemment than to present a sort of tUtimatum to these 
Colonies, and say, "You must accept or reject this arrangements." All we 

15 desired to convey by that phrase was that, having wrestled for a month with 
the French delegates, we were of opinion that no arrangement more favourable 
to Australian interests was likely to be concluded, and that, if it were not 
satisfactory, it would be vain to attempt to obtain further concessions from 
the Grovernment of France. That appears from the sentence previous to the 

80 one quoted. "His Majesty's (Jovemment do not think that on the main 
question of principle involved, there is any prospect of coming to an agree- 
ment with the French (Jovernment which would be in general more accep- 
table." Quoted alone, that sentence conveys an impression which the Gov- 
ernment did not mean to convey. Quoted with the previous sentence, tlia^ 

25 sentence does not convey the same impression. (Hear, hear.) What is the 
gravamen of the chai^ of the leader of the Opposition? He made a seriouB 
charge, not only against individuals in this House responsible for expound- 
ing the Colonial policy of the (Jovemment, but against a political party- 
He accused us of a great inconsistency in- the labour regulations included 

30 in this Convention — an inconsistency that amounted to a gross insincerifcy 
on the part of the Liberal party generally having regard to their speeches 
on Chinese labour. 

I think I can show the House that even if there were an inconsistency 
in the standards of labour we set up in the New Hebrides with thos^ 

35 we are endeavouring to set up in South Africa this would involve no insin' 
cerity. (A laugh from Mr. Bonar Law.) Let me beg my hon. friend mtb- 
the nimble mind not to laugh too soon. (Laughter.) For the draft Ordinance 
the country and the Government in power is alone responsible; but wifeb 
regard to whatever has been included in the New Hebrides Convention w^ 

40 are dealing not only for ourselves but with a foreign Power. Even if ther^ 

were an inconsistency, we were not a free agent in regard to the details of 

the Convention, but were compelled to proceed through a bargain with »J^ 

outside Power for whom we entertained the greatest respect. The impression 

ft on the mind of every member who heard the speech of the leader of tb^ 



Opposition was that the Government had become directly responsible for 
some disreputable labour arrangement, for some marked and notable deroga- 
tion from the standard of labour which they were endeavouring to uphold 
in other parts of the British Empire; and that we had been parties to a Con- 
vention which from our point of view was wholly objectionable, inhumane, 5 
and reprehensible. Let me read passages from the so-called disreputable 
labour clauses. ^'Engagement of Women and Children." That is the heading 
of article 33. "Women shall only be engaged, if they are married, with the 
consent of their husbands; if they are unmarried, with the consent of the 
head of the tribe." Until that article came into force they might be engaged lo 
without the governing authority of these two important restrictions. Article 
36 is headed "Sickness of Labourer on Landing." It says: — "Every native 
recruited who, on landing, is found to be in such a state of health as to in- 
capacitate him for the work for which he was engaged shall be cared for 
at the expense of the recruiter, and the time spent in hospital and the time 15 
during which he is unable to work shall be included in the term of engagement.' 
That is not on the face of it an improper article. Then there is article 43, 
"Transfer of Engagement" — "No transfer of a contract of engagement shall 
be permitted unless freely accepted by the labourer and authorized the 
Resident Commissioner entitled to receive the notification of engagement 20 
or by the person appointed for the purpose." Under the Chinese Labour 
Ordinance there could be transfer from one mine to another without restric- 
tion. 

Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George's, Hannover-square). — That is not so. 

Mr. CHURCHILL. — Within a group of mines, certainly. 25 

Mr. BALFOUR. — May I ask the hon. gentleman whether there is 
iiot a power of transfer in the British Guiana regulations? 

Mr. CHURCHILL. — It is quite true that in some respects the British 
Suiana Ordinance differs from the Chinese Ordinance, not in an evil direction; 
but what I am endeavouring to show is that these regulations which we so 
^ve put forward are better than the Chinese Ordinance which the right 
hon. gentleman was endeavouring in his speech to justify and even to extol. 
Let me read to the House Article 44 : — "Employers must treat their labourers 
^th kindness." Let me draw the attention of the right hon. gentleman to this : 
p"They shall refrain from all violence towards them." (Cheers.) Not an 35 
^proper article; and I think I remember advice of a different character 
"*ving been issued by a high officer of State responsible under the late 
Government for the working of this very Labour Ordinance the right hon. 
gentleman is so much concerned to defend. "Employers must further provide 
*teir labourers with adequate shelter, the necessary clothing, and medical 40 
^re in case of illness." Article 45: — "Labourers shall not be obliged to work 
except between sunrise and sunset. They shall have daily, at the time of their 
^dday meal, at least one clear hour of rest. Except for domestic duties and 
^e care of animals" — ^an important point, by the way — " labourers shall 
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hot be obliged to work on Sundays. Article 46: — "Wages shall be paid ex- 
clusively in cash." And let me point out to the House that these are not 
provisions which are being made for administering a Labour Ordinance in a 
highly developed, highly civilized State. They are the provisions which are 
5 being made in islands in which nothing but anarchy prevailed, in which no 
regulation has ever previously been enforced; and I say without hesitation 
that these regulations are in themselves excellent and defensible from every 
point of view. I say that, by contrast with the system of anarchy that they 
replace, they constitute a great and undeniable advance towards a humane 

10 system of labour and control throughout the islands in question. It is quite 
true that in one important respect we have differed from the view which the 
Colonies took in regard to these labour regulations. Let me tell the House 
that the whole of these regulations deal with the sjrstem of indentured labour 
which prevails within the group of the New Hebrides. There are many islands 

15 and the labourers very often work in a different island from the one in which 
they were bom and in which they live, but all the islands are part of one 
well-marked group and have one well-defined geographical classification. 
The Australian Government in their despatch indicated that they would 
have preferred that we should have not allowed the regulation which we 

20 imposed on the system of indentured labour to include any promise to natives 
of the New Hebrides to engage in labour outside the group. We took the 
opposite view. We thought it ought to be open to them, if they chose, to 
engage themselves, under proper conditions, to work in other portions of 
the islands. We may have been right or we may have been wrong, but we had 

26 two reasons. First of all we had to consider the other party to the agreement, 
France. The employment of thes3 natives has not hitherto been very large 
outside the particular group; and, now that Queensland, objecting to this 
class of labour, objecting to the introduction of tropical labour of this kind 
into countries where white men can do the work and where there is a possi' 

sobility of establishing a high standard of labour, has refused to receive any 
more Kanakas, the question of the employment of these natives outside 
the group is not one of very much importance. But there are the interests 
of France and New Caledonia to consider, and we have had to move in this 
matter step by step with France. But what is the avowed reason which we 

85 have given for ha\dng refused to limit the employment of these indentured 
labourers to their own particular group? I will give it in the very words of 
my noble friend: — "His Majesty's Government see no reason why recruiters 
should be prevented, subject to proper restrictions, from giving to natives 
work outside the group if they desire to do so. Settlers in the New Hebrides 

*o being free from the expense of recruiting can offer wages as high as any out' 
side employer. His Majesty's Government are under no obligation to assist 
local propietors to secure labourers at less than the current rate in the Pacific." 
Now, I am bound to say I am not conscious of any reason, compunction, 
or regret in reading that to the House of Commons. Now, the right hon- 



gentleman accuses us of gross inconsistency in that there is no regulation 
for the repatriation of the labourer such as was in the Ordinance for Chinese 
labour. I will read to the House the Repatriation Articles in the draft Con- 
vention: — "Every labourer who has completed his term of engagement 
shall be returned to his home at the first convenient opportunity by and at 5 
the expense of his employer. (2) Such labourer shall be taken back to the 
place where he was recruited, or if this is impossible, to the nearest place 
thereto, from which the labourer can without danger rejoin his tribe. (3) In 
the case of unjustifiable delay exceeding one month in returning a labourer, 
the Resident Commissioner concerned, or the person appointed for the pur- 10 
pose, shall provide, at the expense of the employer, for the return of the 
labourer to his home at the earlist opportunity. (4) In the case of persistent 
ill-treatment of a labourer, the Resident Commissioner concerned shall have 
the right, after two written warnings addressed to the employer, to cancel 
the contract and provide for the return home of the labourer at the employer's 15 
expense." Now in all this there is an obligation on the employer to repatriate 
the labourer at the conclusion of hLs contract, but there is not an obligation 
upon the labourer to return unless he wishes to do so. The right hon. gentleman 
has fallen into a mistake; there is no compulsion upon the labourer to return 
against his will to the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Fiji, or Queensland. 20 
But I say, without any hesitation, that nothing in this convention deprives 
the Kanaka who has moved from one island in the New Hebrides to another 
to earn his living under indentures from going on working in that very island, 
or from bringing his wife and children with him to settle in that island, and 
remain there for the rest of his life. Well,, then, what becomes of this great 25 
'^t of party hypocrisy of which we have been guilty? What becomes of the 
charge which the right hon. gentleman has made against us of having vitiated, 
^y neglect or by deliberate hypocrisy, the whole argumentative position 
which we have adopted upon the question of Chinese labour in South Africa? 
{Ministerial cheers.) I am sorry to detain the House so long upon such a small so 
point, but I think it is a matter which required a prompt answer. (Opposition 
cheers.) The foreign relations of the Colonies, as transacted *by the Mother 
Country, involve questions of great complexity and great difficulty, and I 
*ni certainly not one of those who think that our machinery for dealing with 
these matters has, at the present time, reached its final form. But I am 35 
^uite clear of this, that the practice of selecting these difficult and delicate 
^negotiations, involving foreign Powers, and involving the Colonies of the 
British Empire, for the purpose of making party scores (Ministerial cheers 
^^d Opposition laughter) is not likely to be conducive either to international 
or inter-Imperial advantage. (Ironical Opposition cheers.) As a Government, 40 
1 think we are entitled to congratulate ourselves that, when such a very 
^*rge programme of legislation and so many important subjects have been 
^ised on the meeting of Parliament in the King's Speech, the right hon. gentle- 
^^ the leader of the Opposition, looking for subjects to attack the Govern- 
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ment upon, can find scarcely any to occupy an hour's speech within all the 
wide range of the subjects which were at his disposal, but has to ramble off 
to Antipodean archipelagoes (Ministerial laughter and cheers), and, even 
when he journeys so far afield and toils so long, is able to bring home nothing 
5 more fruitful or more advantageous than a homely mare's nest. (MinisteriaJ 
laughter.) 

Mr. LYTTELTON said the accusation that the leader of the Opposition 
had gone to remote comers of the world in order to obtain a party score was 
somewhat remarkable from an hon. gentleman whose party engaged them- 

10 selves in the discussion of Chinese labour for nearly three years before the late 
Administration left office. (Opposition cheers.) Fortunately the pointsthey 
had to deal with were questions of fact. They appeared in the Blue-book, and 
were really beyond controversy. The leader of the Opposition, after alluding 
to other colonies in which similar tactlessness had been displayed, had dealt 

16 with the negotiations concerning the New Hebrides. It was not very prob- 
able that any of the self-governing colonies — either Newfoimdland, or 
Australia, or the Cape — ^woidd be in a mood which was other than sensitive 
when the Under-Secretary had informed Natal that self-government was 
granted too soon. (Opposition cheers.) For some considerable time there had 

20 been dispiites respecting the land claims of the English and French in the 
New Hebrides, and a single French Commissioner was about to discuss the 
matter with a single representative of the Colonial Office. Then Australia 
wrote that, while they had always been in favour of the annexation of the 
New Hebrides, they were willing, in view of the long delay inherent in the 

26 settlement of the question, to have a joint protectorate of England and 
France over the islands. The late Government, having obtained the consent 
of New Zealand, accordingly agreed to have the question discussed with 
France. As the French Government had put it, there was simply to be an 
exchange of views not having an official character; and Lord Elgin himself 

30 had described it as a wish expressed by New Zealand and Australia that the 
French Government should be sounded on the matter. At this stage the 
present Government came into office. They immediately transferred these 
simple proceedings into one of the most formal and official inquiries that 
could be imagined, and the result was that they signed and sealed a Con- 

35vention subject only to the ratification of the Colonial Governments. The 
inquiry which led to this Convention lasted a month, and during tjiat period 
not a single question on the subject was addressed to Australia or New 
Zealand. The Prime Minister had said that the Colonial Office knew all about 
the views of the Colonies. The Colonies were not of that opinion. (Hear> 

40 hear.) The Under-Secretary wrapping himself up in the great wisdom and 

great knowledge he had of these transactions 

Mr. CHUECHILL.— I carefully excluded myself. 
Mr. LYTTELTON.— Then both the responsible officials at the Colonial 
Office knew nothing about the matter. These transactions took place at the 
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time of the general election, and it was absolutely impossible for them to go 
at length into these matters and ludicrous to assert that they knew the views 
of the Australian colonies. In these circumstances, what was more natural 
than that a complaint couched in extremely warm terms should come from 
Australia? The Under-Secretary said the Convention was presented to them 6 
to take or leave. He was astonished at the hon. gentleman's hardihood. 
(Hear, hear.) The Government had omitted to take those measures which 
would have secured the assent of Australia and New Zealand; they had 
omitted to give them information during the course of this elaborate in- 
quiry, or to receive information from them, and they had blundered into lo 
this Convention — ^many parts of which he dared say were good — ^with the 
imnmum of offence given to the Colonies. (Cheers.) The Under-Secretary 
appeared to justify the making of the Convention with respect to indentured 
labour by his Majesty's Government, broadly speaking, by saying that they 
were dealing with savages who had been in a state of disorder. He did not for iB 
a moment say that indentured labour was wrong or was to be condemned 
with respect to these savages ; and he was perfectly certain that the gentleman 
who drew up the Convention believed that intendured labour was legitimate. 
, ^ Did the Government think that their reputation would be enhanced 
as sincere men when, at the very time that they and their followers 20 
were defaming the late Government throughout the country, and libelling 
them, as they thought,. by displaying pictures dealing with Chinese labour, 
they were in January of that year actually confirming this Convention, with 
full notice of its contents, because the Australians objected to it, and without 
the slightest urgency or any economic necessity? (Hear, hear.) The hon. 25 
gentleman said that that was inconsistent but not insincere. 

'Mr. CHURCHILL. — ^No, I carefully said it was not inconsistent, but 
that even if it had been inconsistent it would not necessarily have been 
insincere. \ . 

Mr. L YTTELTON said he would put it to the hon. genleman's supporters, so 
some (^Lw4lom were very sincere in this matter, whether it was sincere. Under 
this Convention a little girl of 12, provided she were a suitable height, might 
^ recruited in the New Hebrides, and taken hundreds of miles from that 
group, for a period of three years. Her wage might be 10s. a month, about a 
quarter of the minimum wage of the Chinese labourers, she might be com- ^ 
pelled to work with an hour's interval from sunrise to sunset, with no holi- 
^ys but Sundays, and might be kept at work beyond the three years if she 
J^ad left her employer or neglected her work. There was a penalty on her if 
she deserted her employment, and on anybody who harboured her. (Hear, 
tear.) Was that the treatment which hon. gentlemen opposite of humane 40 
tendencies desired to see meted out in the tropics? Lastly, there was a repat- 
riation clause which, notwithstanding the quibbles of the Under-Secretary, 
^ould compel the employer to repatriate the girl at the end of her period of 
service, a provision reasonable, as he thought, but which was interpreted by 
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hon. gentlemen opposite as the badge of slavery in the case of the Chinese 
Ordinance. (Hear, hear.) The articles provided that every labourer who had 
completed the term of his engagement should be returned to his home at the 
first convenient opportunity at the expense of the employer. 

5 Mr. CHURCHILL. — ^If the labourer declined to go, there is nothing in 

this Convention to put any compulsion upon him. 

Mr. LYTTELTON said the only provision in this Convention which was 
binding as between ourselves and France was that every labourer who had fin- 
ished his engagement should be repatriated. There were certain terms, even 

10 in the Transvaal Ordinance, which he never pretended to like, but there was 
no term in the Transvaal Ordinance which approached in its hardship or actual 
wrongdoing to this clause, which enabled a little child of either sex to become 
the subject of this indentured labour. (Cheers.) After all they had said about 
the Transvaal Ordinance, members opposite, and certainly neither the hon. 

15 member for Newbury nor the hon. and gallant member for the Isle the Wight, 
dared defend this provision. Neither could they defend the wage of 10s. per 
month. Pages of abuse were levelled at the Unionist Government for injuring 
the cause of labour because the Chinaman had a wage of Is. 6d. a day. (Hear, 
hear.) This could not be said to have been done carelessly. The Under-Secretary 

80 must have known of the protest of the Australian Government. The late Gov- 
ernment was blamed for not following the advice of the Australians in 
colonies in which they were not interested. In this case the Australians inter- 
vened in a matter in which they were concerned. That fact ought to have 
arrested serious and special interest. The Australian Government protested 

Sfiin the first place against these unfortunate savages being sent beyond the 
tribal region. His Majesty's Government neglected that protest, and swd 
they should be allowed to go to Fiji and New Caledonia. He presumed that 
the Australians protested because they thought the importation of these 
men into Fiji or New Caledonia would lower the standard of wages. But the 

80 Government which had been wafted into power on the tide of that very 
objection against Chinese labour would not listen. The Australians also 
protested that too great leniency was shown to the employers, and that it 
was only after a third offence that the contract might be cancelled; and they 
suggested that the range of penalties should be increased. The Government 

85 had given a pledge that they would veto any ordinance in South Africa which 
contained a repatriation clause similar to this. (Hear, hear.) What sort of 
case would they have for action of that kind? He thought all parties in the 
Transvaal had insisted in their election addresses that these ordinances in 
the Transvaal should be reenacted imtil native labour should be substituted 

40 for Chinese labour. He thought he was accurate in sapng that was the position 
Greneral Botha had taken up. The Government had taken it upon themselves 
to say they were going veto that which was going to be imanimously sought 
by the colony to which they had given self-government. That would be » 
serious thing to do, but what would be the Government's position wl.en the 
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jolony came to them and said, Veto this? Why you yourselves, without the 
lightest necessity, without any economic pressure, have instituted a system 
)f indentured labour which contains a 10s. a month minimum wage, and an 
>bligation to work between sunrise and sunset. 

COLONEL SEEL Y.— Did the right hon. gentleman say obligation? 5 

Mr. LYTTELTON. — If the employer desires it. He contended that any 
mch action would brand this Government in the eyes of the whole civilized 
^orld as impostors and hypocrites. (Cheers.) He maintained that the case of the 
ate Government, strong though it was, was infinitely stronger now, because 
t showed that honourable men like Lord Elgin and the members of the Colo- lo 
aial Office who had made this Convention, when their minds were not bent 
upon party obloquy, or in heaping abuse on the late Government and Lord 
Slilner, were substantially doing here that which they formerly denounced. 
[Cheers.) He could only say that it grieved him from the bottom of his heart 
bhat any British Government should place themselves in such a position. 15 
[Cheers.) 

SIR G. PABEEB (Gravesend) pointed out that the original interference 
mth the New Hebrides came at the suggestion of the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments. The action of his Majesty's Government in passing 
bids Convention over the heads of the Colonies was not only inconsistent and 20 
improper, but 20 years ago such action would have been an inducement to 
Australia and New Zealand to a protest as sharp and as antagonistic as 
occurred in the case of New Guinea and New Caledonia. The action of the 
Sovemment in concluding this Convention without a closer understanding 
^th the Colonies must be characterized as imperious rather than Imperial. 25 
[Hear, hear.) 

The hon. member was still speaking at 11 o'clock, when the debate 

Jtood adjourned. 

The House adjourned at 11 o'clock 

(The Times, Nr. 38,255.) 3C 



Introductory Notice to ''Births, Deaths, and Marriages*'. 

In the following article we find mention of the Registrar- General. This official 
a the head of the General Register Office (Somerset House London, W. C.) The chief 
>ffice for registration of births, deaths and marriages. The first Rigistrar- General was 
appointed in 1834, but it is only since 1874 that registration of birliis, deaths and 35 
Jiarriages has been compulsory in England. As in Germany, civil marriages are per- 
ormed at the registrar's office. The salary of the Registrar- General is £ 1,200 a year. 

We read that the report waa issued as a *Blue Book (Cd. 3729).' A large variety 
^f official publications are known under the general title of Blue Books (or command 
?8'per8; hence Cd. 3729, means command paper No. 3729), and are usually presented 4o 
-0 both Houses of Parliament. The subjects dealt with cover an immense range of 
^terest, and include the estimates of the sums required by the great spending depart- 
ments, such as the War Office, the Admiralty, the Civil Service, Accounts of the revenue- 
^ing departments, the Reports of Educational Authoritie?*, the Colonial and Indian 
|ffices, Board of Trade Department, various Reports on military and other expeditions, 45 
Sports on subjects of interest moved for by Members of Parliament, etc. etc. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 

The sixty-eighth annual Report of the Registrar- General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, which has just been issued 
as a Blue Book (Cd. 3729), deals with the events of the year 1905, and 
5 affords materials for a comparison of the last quinquennial period with 
those which have preceded it. The report is based upon an estimated po- 
pulation of rather more than thirty-four million persons (34,152,977), of 
whom 16,502,094 were males and 17,650,883 were females ; and this population 
is distributed among the counties with due allowance for their several rates 

10 of increase in the intercensal period. The number of marriages registered 
during the year was 260,742, corresponding to a rate of 153^ persons mar* 
ried per 1,000 of the population at all ages; but this method of stating tie 
facts is unsuitable for the purposes of comparison, on account of the vari- 
ations which occur from time to time in the numbers of marriageable 

15 men and women and in their age constitution. Inasmuch as all estunatei 
of population depend upon some assumption, and become less truBtwortif 
with the increase of the time which has elapsed since the last census, cop 
rection for the variations referred to cannot be effected with certainty; 
but such correction, in so far as it is possible, shows that, while during the 

20 past thirty-five years the marriage rate based on total population has de^ 
clined, with fluctuations, by more than eight per cent., when based on the 
total number of marriageable persons in the community it shows a pro- 
gressive decrease amounting now to nearly nineteen per c^nt. When the 
rate is further corrected so as to eliminate the influence of differences in the 

26 proportions of marriageable men and of marriageable women, and of vari- 
ations in their age constitution, the decline is found to be nearly twenty- 
two per cent., and this last proportion is said to represent with approximate 
accuracy the real fall for the period under review. Coincidently with this f«D 
there has been a steady increase in the ages of the persons married. In the period 

30 between 1876 and 1880, 77*8 per 1,000 of bridegrooms, and 217 per 1,000 of 
brides, were minors; and these numbers were diminished in 1905 to 43-8 of 
bridegrooms and to 146 -9 of brides. Among the counties the highest rate (55 per 
1,000 of the marriageable population) was in Glamorganshire, and the loweit 
(36 per 1,000) in Carnarvonshire, and the general fact being that in all the 

35 counties (except Lincolnshire) in which high marriage rates were recorded, 
a large proportion of the male population is engaged in coalmining or ia 
manufacturing industries. The coimties in which the lowest rates were re- 
corded are, as a rule, those of a residential character, or those in which 
agriculture is the predominating industry. The only counties which, during 

40 the thirty years from 1870 — 72 to 1900 — 02, have shovm an increase in the 
marriage rate are Middlesex and Essex; while in Herefordshire the rate 
is stationary, and in London the decrease has amounted to 17 per cent. 

' Bead: 15 decimal 3, or 15 point 3. 
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!he one change in the conditions attending marriage which can be regarded 
nth unmixed satisfaction is the steady increase in the nimiber of brides 
tnd bridegrooms who are able to sign their names to the register. In 1853 
xo fewer than 304 out of every 1,000 men, and 439 out of every 1,000 women, 
igned only with a mark; while in 1905 only seventeen out of 1,000 bride- 5 
proems, and twenty out of 1,000 brides, failed to write their names. It 
s curious that a comparatively high rate of illiteracy prevails in London; 
but this, when analysed, is found to be traceable to five districts which are 
largely inhabited by foreign Jews. 

The births registered in the year numbered 929,293, made up ofio 
472,886 males and 456,407 females, a proportion between the sexes equal 
to the average of the preceding decennium. The total births were in the 
proportion of 27-2 per 1,000 of the total population of both sexes and all 
ages, and not only constitute the lowest birth-rate since civil registration 
was established, but also indicate the continuance of a decline which, with 15 
trifling exceptions, has been in progress ever since 1876. Some of the con- 
sequences of this decline are modified by a decreasing death-rate; but the 
fact is significiant that in the years 1880 — 82 there were no fewer than 
six European States in which the fertility of wives was less than that re- 
corded in England and Wales; whereas, twenty years later, the rate of fer- 20 
tility among married women in England and Wales was, with the exception 
of France, less than that of any other European coimtry. It is also note- 
worthy that the rate of fertility among wives in this country, in the year 
1905, fell below the level prevailing in New South Wales; and the report 
lemarks that the decline in the birthrate of that colony has been viewed 26 
with so much apprehension that a Royal Commission was recently appointed, 
which, after diligent and full inquiry, has reported thereto and upon the 
effects of the restriction of child-bearing upon the well-being of the Common- 
wealth. The returns required by the Registration Acts do not include the 
iiges of the mothers, and so far fail to furnish information which would 30 
he valuable; but the available figures show that the fertility rate of married 
women, based on the ratio of legitimate births to wives of conceptive ages, 
exhibits a decrease amounting to about 24 per cent, in the last thirty-five 
years. If the fertility of married women, in proportion to their numbers, 
had been identical in 1870-72 and in 1905, the legitimate births in the last- 35 
named year would have been nearly, 1,169,000, instead of the 891,978 actually 
xecorded. The general conclusion is reached that approximately about 17 per 
cent, of the total decline in the birth-rate is due to a decrease in the proportion 
of married women of conceptive ages, that about 10 per cent, is due to the 
decrease of illegitimacy, and that, of the remaining 73 per cent., although a *o 
proportion of the reduced fertility may be ascribed to changes in the age 
<son8titution of married women, there can be little doubt that the greater 
part of it is due to the deliberate restriction of childbearing on the part of 
the people themselves. 
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When we turn to the last division of the report, the record of deaths, 
the mere figures themselves become more satisfactory, and these figures are 
elucidated by an appended letter from Dr. Tatham in which the causes of 
death are carefully analysed and their significance is explained. The total 
5 number of deaths registered during 1905 was 520,031, or in the proportion 
of 15-2 per 1,000 persons living. This is the lowest rate on record, and» 
8-2 per cent, below the average of the previous quinquennium. Among mala 
the rate was equal to 16-216 per 1,000, and among females to 14-301 per 1000, 
these rates being below the quinquennial averages by 8-6 and 7-8 per cent. 

10 respectively. The deaths of infants under one year of age were in the pro- 
portion of 128 per 1,000 births, as compared with 145 in the year preceding, j 
and with 150, the mean proportion in the ten years 1895-1904. The proportioa 
in 1905 is the lowest hitherto recorded, but proportions closely approximating 
to it have occurred in previous years, notably 130 per 1,000 in 1881, and 13J ' 

15 and 132 per 1,000 in 1902 and 1903 respectively. Infantile mortality is uih 
questionably much influenced by general sanitary conditions, and steadily 
diminishes as they are improved; but, at the same time, it is much influ- 
enced by weather, especially as regards its dependence upon infantile diar- 
rhoea, or, as it is now called, epidemic enteritis. This very fatal disease occub ■ 

20 chiefly during the third quarter of the year, and its prevalence is greatly 
promoted by high temperature and deficient rainfall, so that a wet summer 
and autunm g,re generally favourable to the preservation of infant Ufe. In ., 
1905, as in former years, the ratio of infantile mortality varied much is 
different coimties, being highest, as a rule, in those which are urban and 

26 industrial in character, and lowest in those which are rural; but the general 
improvement of the year was shared by nearly all parts of the country. 
With the exceptions of Merionethshire and Anglesey, the whole of the English 
and Welsh coimties showed a reduction in 1905 upon the average mortality 
of the preceding ten years. Among towns, the lowest rate was that of Guildford, 

30 with sixty-five deaths per 1,000, and the highest that of Famworth, with 228. 
There were thirty-two towns, with populations exceding 20,000 each at 
the last census, in which the infantile mortality of the year was less lian 
100 per 1,000 births, and thirty-four such towns, mostly mining or industrial ^ 
centres, in which it exceeded 160 per 1,000. Dr. Tatham discusses at lengd 

35 the influence of the various infectious maladies in increasing the mortality 
of children generally, but from this part of the question wi may pass on to 
a consideration of two fatal diseases which are at present engaging a large 
share of attention — tuberculosis and cancer. The total number of deaths 
from tuberculosis in 1905 numbered 55,759, or fewer by 7,870 than the 

^average annual number in the previous decennium, corrected for increase 
of population; and 19-6 per cent, of these deaths occurred in children under 
five years of age. Pulmonary phthisis accounted for 70 per cent, of the total 
tuberculosis mortality, and corresponded to a death-rate of 1,140 per million 
of the population, without distinction of age or sex. As compared with the 
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average in the quinquennium ended 1904 this rate is lower by 114 per million 
and is the lowest on record. The mortality from cancer is practically limited 
to persons who have reached the middle period of life, but the deaths referred 
to this cause in 1905 amounted to 30,221, or more by 2,209 than the average 
number in the previous ten years, after due allowance for increase of popula- 5 
tion. Some part of this increase may be attributed to the efforts now made 
at the General Registry Office to correct doubtful death certificates by 
mquiry; but, as a whole, it points to a prevalence and a mortality which 
more than justify special endeavours to ascertain by systematic research 
the real nature and causes of the disease. As an example of what may be done lo 
in the way of prevention, when causation is clearly imderstood, we may 
mention that the legislation and administration originated by Mr. Ix>ng 
bave banished hydrophobia from the United Kingdom. The last two deaths 
Eiom this disease were registered in the year 1902; while in the decennium 
aiding in 1890 such deaths occured with an average frequency of twenty-nine 16 
Minually. {Times No. 38,266.) 



GROWTH OF EMPIRE.' 




THE GLOBE BRITISH. 



400,000,000 POPULATION. 



AN IMPERIAL CENSUS. 20 




Hitherto there has been no accurate, or even approximately accurate, 
series of statistics of the British Empire, its area, its varied populations, 
and the occupations and condition of the peoples. The average citizen knows 
that the sim never sets on the Bang's dominions, and that for many days 
it never seems even to rise on the capital of the Empire — ^when fogs enshroud 2& • 
?tlie metropolis. He has, however, only a vague idea of the vastqess of the / y^, 
heritage of which the British Isles were the origin, and are to this day the ^ 
Kvot. Now, however, this need has been met in a Blue Book, which was 
issued yesterday by the Local Government Board, containing a "Census of 
the British Empire". It is signed by Sir William C. Dimbar, Registrar- General, 30 , < 
Mr. A. C. Waters, and Dr. JoluvTatham, and it must have entailed an -/ ^ 
unmense amount of laborio us worHirhe task was undertaken at the suggestion 
^i Mr. Chamberlain when he waiifnDhe Colonial Office, and from every quarter 
of the Empire — ^from the yast Dominion of Canada, and the imthinkable 
iDmiensity of the Indian Empire, with its 147 distinct vernacular languages, 35 
*8 from the Falkland Islands, with their 2,253 inhabitants — statistics have 

' Information as to the different countries of the Empire mentioned in this piece 
^ be found in the annotations. 
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been received and studied, and in the result we have the complete, interesting, 
and suggestive volume of upwards of 300 folio pages which has just been 
completed, with a map of the world, liberally tinted red to indicate the 
portions where the Union Jack flies. It is not a mere wilderness of figures, 

6 but has an introduction in which all the teeming facts are sifted, analysed, 
and commented upon, and in the result we obtain a bird's-eye view of the 
Empire as it existed in 1901, when the last enumeration took place, and all 
for the sum of 3s 5d.' 

RAPID BRITISH EXPANSION. 

10 Probably few persons are aware of the extraordinarily rapid increase 

of Empire which took place in the closing years of last century, and, indeed, 
the f igiires are so colossal that it is not easy, even now that they are available, 
to assess them at their real significance as an index to the growth of the 
realms which owe allegiance to the one throne and embrace one-fifth of the 

16 land surface of the globe. This story of British expansion is thus summarised: 

At the time of the census of 1861 the Empire comprised, in round 

numbers, eight and a half millions of square miles; in the next two decennia 

no important territorial additions took place, but between 1881 and 1891 

the extensions in the East Indies and in our Indian Dependency, and the 

20 great annexations of territory in West, South, East, and Central Africa, 
added about two millions of square miles; since 1891 further expansions have 
occurred, principally in Africa and in Asia, raising the grand total, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, to 11,908,378 square miles; thus, in the short space of 
forty years, the aggregate area of our Colonies, Dependencies, and Protecto- 

26ratefl3 has increased by about 40 per cent., and now amounts to more than 
one-fifth of the land surface of the globe. 

Of this huge territory, somewhat more than four miUions of square 
miles are situated in North, Central, and South America; three millions in 
Australasia; two and a half millions in Africa; and nearly two millions in the 

30 Indian Empire and other parts of Asia; while the portion that lies in Europe 

constitutes a very inconsiderable fraction of the whole, amounting to only 

125,095 square miles, of which 121,089 constitute the area of the United 

Kingdom. 

INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

35 At the same time, the population has leapt up by tens of millions. 

Whereas in 1861, inclusive of the Indian feudatory states, it amounted to 

about 259 millions, it progressed, in round figures, in subsequent periods, 

as follows: 

Year. Population. 

40 1871 283,000,000 

1881 310,000,000 

1891 381,000,000 

1 901 400,000,000 

' Read: three ahiUinga and five pence. 
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DISTRIBUTION IN 1901. 

In Asia there were more than 300 millions, in Africa about forty-three 
dllions, in North America 7^ millions, in Australia more than five millions, 
I our Mediterranean possessions nearly half a million, and in the islands 
I the British seas 150,000, while the remaining 41 % millions were enumerated 5 
ithin the limits of the United Kingdom.' 

DECLINE OP THE BIRTH RATE. 

It is admittedly no easy task to estimate the increase from decennium 
o decennium, because in some earlier years the enumeration, even in India, 
7BS not very complete. Of late his Majesty's Indian subjects have been deci- lo 
Qated by famine and plague. But if this disturbing factor is eliminated by 
excluding India from the calculation, it still appears that the population of 
he remainder of the Empire did not advance anything like as rapidly in the 
inal ten years of the last century as in the three previous decennia. The 
igures are: i5 

Increase per cent, of population in the 
Ihtercensal British Empire, excluding_ India. 

^^*^- Total. 

1861—71 11-9°. . 

1871—81 15-3 . . 

1881—91 .... 81-7 . . 

1891—1901 13-7 . . 

* Mainly due to the acquisition of Nigeria, East Africa Protectorate, 
Uganda, British Central Africa, Rhodesia, &c. 25 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen that, excluding India, 
the rate of actual increase in the Empire, which had been 11*8 per cent, 
between 1861 and 1871, rose to 14*5 per cent, between 1871 and 1881, and 
then fell to 11*6 and 8*6 per cent, respectively in the next two decennia. The 
decline in the rate of actual increase is therefore not confined to the Indian 30 
Empire. The report states that "a large factor connected with, this fall in 
the increase of the population is the continued depression of the birth-rate, 
which has now become general in nearly all coimtries. In Australasia, and 
especially in South Australia, in Victoria, and in New South Wales (where 
the matter has recently been reported upon by a Royal Conmiission) the 35 
fall in the birth-rate is remarkable". 

CROWDING AND UNDER POPULATION. 
In some respects the Empire presents extraordinary inequalities. In 
the United Kingdom, though one may travel in some parts of the country for 
hours on end and see wild stretches of moorland, and great areas of pasture 40 
land, dotted only sparsely with hamlets, the population is unhappily very 

^ 1906, 43,669,121 inhabitants.* — ° read: eleven decimal (or point) nine; 
15 decimal 3 etc. 

Hamilton, The English Ke-vrspaper Reader. ^ 
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dense, while in Australia and Canada there is something approaching a mile 
for each inhabitant. The figures are so remarkable, in spite of all the emigration 
which has been in progress for years past, that they merit quotation. They 
show the average number of persons per square mile: 
5 Persons per sq. mile.^ 

British Empire 33-5 

United Kingdom 3424 

Isle of Man and Channel Islands . . . 496*3 
Colonies Dependencies, &c. : 

10 In Europe 127-6 

In Asia 161-7 

Indian Empire 172-0 

Other possessions 42-0 

In Africa 16-3 

15 West-Africa 52-0 

South Africa 41 

Other possessions 16-0 

Colonies, Dependencies, &c. {continued): 

In America 1*9 

20 North America 1-4 

West Indies and Central America . 82-5 

South America 2-7 

In Australasia 1*6 

Australian Commonwealth 1*3 

25 New Zealand 7-8 

Other possessions 5 

CIVILISATION'S SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 

Then there is the distribution of the sexes, which is also unequal. Some 
parts of the Empire have superfluous women, and in other parts they would 

30 almost be worth their weight in gold. As the compilers of this "Census of 
the Empire" point out dispassionately, "in European countries, with few 
exceptions, the females outnumber the males, such is the case in the United 
Kingdom and in several of the Colonies, but in the larger and more populous 
Colonies the reverse is the case." Apparently the white woman prefers comfort 

35 and civilisation to the toil and trouble of life in a new coimtry Whatever 
the influences, speaking generally, it is in those places where the growth 
of population is mainly due to the excess of immigration that the male sex 
preponderates to the greatest degree. Thus the four Colonies with the highest 
proportions of males are those in which immigration has been especially 

40 noticeable, viz." Western Australia, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay 
States, and Hong Kong. 

^ sq. = square. — ° read: namely, viz, is short for viddicet. 
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This is an interesting topic, but unfortunately the causes of the excess 
one or other of the sexes are not generally discussed in the Colonial census 
K>rts. It may, however, be interesting to quote the following passage from 
> report of the census of India — a country in which the amount of immi- 
.tion is tvo small relatively to the enormous native population to haves 
appreciable effect on the sex constitution of the population: 

The difference in the proportion of the sexes shown by the census 
tistics may be due to three causes, viz.: 

(1) A more complete enumeration of the male population. 

(2) A larger number of male births. lo 

(3) A heavier mortality amongst females. 

It is conceivable that females may be omitted from the return either 
muse their male relatives regard them as of no importance in connection 
:h an inquiry such as the census or because they have some special reason 
not mentioning them. 15 

IRELAND THE LAND OF THE AGED. 

Women civilised or uncivilised, are the bane of the census compilers, 
lause they do not like revealing their age. The Registrar- General admits 
it many people have only a rough idea of their age, but he attributes his 
iiculty in classifying the population according to the birthdays they 20 
ve celebrated — or not celebrated in the case of women who seem to 
ep perennially on the summer side of thirty — to "the wilful mis-statements 
age, which is far more common amongst women than amongst men". 
)art from these errors, it is a curious fact that Ireland is the country of 
i men and women. Out of every 1,000 of the population in the neighbouring 25 
and there are sixty-four men and sixty-three women of sixty five years 
age or upwards, while in England and Wales the figures are forty-two and 
by-one respectively, in Scotland forty-one and fifty-six, at the Cape twenty- 
'M and thirty, in Canada fifty-one for both sexes, in Newfoundland and 
brador forty-one and forty-three, in Queensland twenty nine and twenty- so 
0, and so on. On this question the report states : 

The effect of migration on the age constitution of a population is 
isiderable. For example, the low proportion of children and the high 
)portion of old people enumerated in Ireland are mainly accoimted for 
excessive emigration during the fifty years, 1851 — 1901, no fewer than 35 
^46,393 Irish persons left the country with the intention of settling else- 
ere: and in the decennium 1891 — 1900 the ages of 91 per cent, of the emi- 
mts were returned as between ten and forty-five years. On the other 
ad, the effect of immigration on the age constitution of a population is 
U illustrated in such Colonies as Hong Kong, Western Australia, Sierra 4o 
one, Trinidad, the Straits Settlements, and Queensland, where the pro- 
rtions of males aged twenty-five to forty-five years were abnormally high 
iging from 32 to 46 per cent of the total male population. 
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THE MARRIAGE STATE. 

In some parts of the Empire they follow the advice "to many, an 
on manying", but elsewhere the marriage state is, for various reaso 
garded with less favour. The highest proportions of married perso 
5 found in the Indian Empire (where 23 per 1,000 of the males and 62 pei 
of the females are under fifteen years), Natal, Cyprus, and Canada, a: 
lowest proportions in Mauritius, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Grenada 
recorded: 

In discussing the civil conditions of the population in India, it is 
10 in the report on the Indian census that "the most noticeable fact b 
out by the statistics is the universality of marriage", and this is atti 
mainly to religions influences. "In the Indian Empire, as a whole, ai 
people of all religions taken together, to every 1,000 husbands there ai 
1,011 wives, so that, even if no husbands have more than two wivei 
15 11 per 1,000 indulge in a second helpmate." 

At the other extreme we have the_West Indies, and on this mat 
report states: 

The explanation of the cause of the unpc^ularity of the marrie 

in Grenada and St. Lucia is no doubt that in these islands a large pro] 

90 of the population live in a state that is closely akin to wedlock, f( 

as regards the religious ceremony, it fulfils all the conditions of the ' 

state* 

"HEATHENS" AT THE CAPE. 

Broadly speaking, the 398 million persons residing within the 

25 Empire may be divided into two classes : "Whites", numbering approx 

54 millions or 13*6 per cent, of the total population, and "coloured" poj 

numbering about 344 millions. Their religions are varied and peci: 

might be imagined and it is calculated that the number professing the C. 

religion, including the people of Great Britain, is only from 57 to 58 b 

80 Rough estimates as to 395 millions of the Empire's populations spl 

up thus: 

Millions 

Hindus 208 

Mohammedans 94 

85 Christians 58 

Buddhists 12 

Primitive Animistics, Pagans, and other non-Christian 
religions 23 

Of the persons returned as Primitive Animistic or as Pagan, tl 

40 majority were enumerated in India. Of the 1,066,000 persons retumet 

the heading of "No Religion", over 1,000,000 were enumerated in tl 

of Good Hope, it is being stated in the census report of that Colony thi 

were chiefly heathen. 
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CURIOSITIES OF BEUEP. 

Under the heading Indefinite and Unspecified Religions, about two 
llions were classed; of this number nearly one and a half million were in 
3 Gk>ld Coast CSolony. As it is stated that the mass of the people in that 
lony still observe fetish worship it is probable that the greater part of this 6 
mber should be classed as pagan. As an example of some of the difficulties 
penenced in classyfying a people by religions, the following list of sects 
terms by which some persons designate their religious belief, is appended:' 

Alexandrian. Hoke. 

Altruist. Hylozoist. lo 

Ambrosian. Idealist. 

Antinomian. Millenial Dawnite. 

Assembly. Monotheist. 

Astronomical. Mosaic. 

Believer. Pelagian. nv 

Brotherhood. Re-Incamationist. 

Canopist. Separatist. 

Cosmosophist. Sung Quong. 

Eclectic. Thesian. 

Ethicist. Tipon. 20 

Faithist. Universalist. 

Gentile. Utopian. 

"FANCY" RELIGIONS. 

In addition to the above forms of belief, many of which cannot be 
issified with certainty either as Christians or as non-Christian there are 25 
Lown in the various reports many sects which, although they may be assumed 
denote some form of Christianity, are not easily assignable to any of the 
ell-known denominations. The following maybe quoted as examples of these 
inor Christian sects: 

Apostolic. Conditional Immortalist. so 

Believer in Christ. Dipper. 

Children of God. Disciple. 

Christian Catholic. Divine Scientist. 

Christian Freethinker. Esoteric Christian. 

Christian Israelite. Faith of God. 35 

Christian Metaphysician. Fear and Admonition of the 

Church of Christ. Lord. 

Church of God. First Day Christians. 

Church of Lion. Follower of Christ. 



^ I have not considered it necessary to explain the following terms in the anno- 
,tions. Firstly it would lead too far, secondly I have endeavoured to limit explanations 
t useful subjects, and finally these designations are in many cases unexplainable. 
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Forward Movement. Reformed. 

Grathered to the Name of Tolstoranian Christian. 

the Lord Jesus Christ. Timker. 

Homerite. Union Church. 

5 Messianit. Zion Christian Catholic. lo 

In dealing with the infirmities of the Empire's population, it is stated 

that, taking together the lunatic and imbecile or feeble-minded, in nearly all 

the Colonies the proportion is much below that in the United Kingdom. Here 

the proportion is 43 per 10,000 population, and the proportions most nearly 

10 approaching this are 43 in Malta, 41 in Victoria, 36 in New Zealand, 32 in 

New South Wales, 31 in the Dominion of Canada, in the Bahama Islands, 

and in South Australia, 30 in the Bermudas and in Grenada, and 25 in Siena 

Leone (Colony) and in Tasmania. 

{Daily Telegraph,) 
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lb Introdactory Notice to ''The Transvaal Constitution". 

As we are all aware, the South African, or Boer War, broke out on October 10th 
1899, and lasted till the Slst. May 1902. The result was that the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State were added to the British Empire. 

After the war, the Transvaal was governed as a crown colony under a governor 

20 and a lieutenant-governor, assisted by an executive and a legislative council. In April 
1905 a new constitution was granted, establishing a legislative assembly of from 6 to 
9 official, and from 30 to 35 elected members. As a matter of fact this measure never 
came into force, and was surplanted by a constitution, the text of which we give on 
p. 103 et seq. 

25 The term *crown colony' has been employed above. Such terms are often used 

very laxly, and are not always definable. *Colonies acquired by conquest or cession 
fall at once under the legislative powers of the Crown in Council, subject always to tto) 
limitations — that Parliament might intervene and make provisions for the ebvermnent 
of the colony, and that the Crown could not make laws contrary to the fundamental 

30 principles of English law; nor presumably enforce such laws if found prevailing among 
the colonists at the time of cession.'^ Here we have the definition; a colony governed 
by the Crown in Council, that is by the King and his advisers. 

The text of the constitution was published as we Te6d below in 'a Parliamentary 
paper (Cd. 3250)'. Parliamentary papers are publications of all transactions in the 

35 Houses of Parliament, such as Bills ; Reports of Conmiittees ; Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports; "Blue Books"; and "Hansards" (cf. Annotations p. 330) etc. 

The granting of the Constitution is done in the form of 'Letters Patent' i. e.: 
a written document granted by Government authorising the carrying out of so me act; 
giving some privel^es etc. As will be seen, it commences with the word WHEREAS, 

40 meaning: the thing or fact being so that. Most legal documents begin with this word. 
*Whereas implies a recital of a past. The word whereas^ when it renders the deed senseless 
or repiignant, may be struck out as impertinent, and shall not vitiate a deed in other 
respects sensible'" 

The text of the Transvaal Constitution is particularly interesting, owing to 

45 the fact that many of its principles are based on the constitutional laws of England; in 
fact are often the same. For instance: § IX. (I), (2); § XVIII. (2), (4); etc. For sake 
of convenience I have maxked paragraphs which are similar with an asterisk thus:^ 

The country now known as the Transvaal was originally colonized by Boers vfho 
had left cape Colony in 1836 — 37. In the year 1852, the country was recognised as »» 

^ Sir W. Anson The Law and Custom of the Constitution (Ix)ndon 1896). Vol !• 
P. 14. — ". Piatt on Covenants, p. 35. 
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independent nation by Qreat Britain, 'but, in 1877, in consequence of financial difficulties 
and troubles with the natives, and in accordance with representations and pefHions &om 
the Boers, the territory was annexed by the British Grovemment'^ However the Boers 
were not long satisfied with Great Britain's government, and they therefore took up 
arms in 1880 to restore their independence, and in 1881 the country was restored to 5 
them, imder the condition that the Transvaal should with certain limitations, conditions 
eto., be under the suzerainty of the Queen; who reserved to herself a full control over 
external affairs. The discovery of gold, the influx of "Uitl^derg", the vast increase 
of revenue, the dread of interference with Boer privileges aifd* domination, and the 
conditions to which the "Uitlanders" were subject,' writes the StateamarCa Year Book, 10 
'occasioned a strain which was not relieved by the interference of the British Government. 
The two Boer States, being well prepared for war, addressed, in October 189P, an UUi- 
mo^m to Great Britain, and on the rejection of their demands they promptly invaded the 
adjacent British Possessions'. The results we know. 

The Transvaal has an area of 111,196 square miles. The population (1904) was 15 
1,268,716, of which only 299,327 were whites. There are about 2,000 miles of railways 
now (1907) open. The chief industry is mining, especially, gold and diamond. The out- 
put of gold'in 1905 was valued at £ 20,854,440; and the value of diamonds for the same 
year was £ 1,198,530. The capital is Pretoria with a population of nearly 40,000; but the 
principal town is Johannesburg, the centre of the gold-mining district, the population 2u 
(1904) was 158,580. A considerable quantity of coal is found too ; in 1905 2,606 799 
tons were mined, and this conmiodity may prove one day of more value than all the 
gold and diamonds put tojjether. The imports for 1905-06 were £ 17,307,123; the 
exports £ 24,502 686. 

THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 25 



The new Constitution for the Transvaal was published on Wednesday 

(12th. December 1906.) It is given in a Parliamentary paper (Cd. 3250) 

containing the "Letters Patent and Instruptions relating to the Transvaal; 

and Swaziland Order in Council." The following is the text: 

LETTERS PATENT PASSED UNDER THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED 30 
KINGDOM, PROVIDING FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

Edward the Seventh by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. To all to whom these 35 
Presents shall come, Greeting. 

WHEREAS by Our Letters Patent under the Great Seal of Our United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, bearing date at Westminster the 23rd 
day of September, 1902, We did constitute the office of Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief (hereinafter called "the Governor") of Our Colony of the 40 
Transvaal (hereinafter called "the Colony"), and did make provision for a 
Legislative Council in and for the said Colony; 

And whereas by certain other Our Letters Patent bearing date the 
Slst day of March, 1905, We did make provision for the representation of 
the people of the Colony in the Legislature thereof by elected members; 45 

And whereas We think fit to provide for the establishment of Re- 
sponsible Government in the Colony; 

I Statesman's Year-Book 1906. 
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Now know ye that We do declare Our will and pleasuie to be as follows: 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

I. In place of the Legislative Oouncil now subsisting there shall be a 
Legislature consisting of a Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly 
5 constituted as hereinafter provided. 

The Constitution, appointment, and powers of the Legislative Council 
now subsisting shall continue in force until the date of the nomination of 
Members for election to the Legislative Assembly and no longer. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

10 n. The Legislative Oouncil shall consist of fifteen Members, who 

shall be summoned in the case of the first Council by the Governor, and 
if any vacancy shall occur in the said first or in any subsequent Council 
a Member shall be appointed to fill the said vacancy by the Governor in 
Council until the completion of the period for which the person in whose 
16 place he is appointed would have held office. Members of the Council shall 
be appointed in Our name by instruments under the Public Seal of the 
Colony. 

III. No person shall be summoned unless he shall be of the age of 
' 30 years or upwards, nor unless he shall have resided in the Colony for three 
20 years, nor unless he shall be qualified to be registered as a voter for some 
electoral division of the Colony. 

IV. Any Member of the Legislative Council may resign his seat therein, 
by writing under his hand, adressed to the Governor; and upon the receipt 
of such resignation by the Governor the seat of such Member shall become 
[ 25 vacant. 

V. — (1.) The Governor in Council may appoint one Member of the 
Legislative Council to be President thereof, and may remove him and 
appoint another in his stead; and the President may at any time take part 
in any debate or discussion in the said Council. 
80 (2.) In the absence of the President some Member elected by the 

Legislative Council shall preside. 

VI. The Legislative Council shall not be competent to proceed to 
the despatch of business imless six Members shall be present. 

VII. — (1.) The Members of the first Legislative Council shall hold 
J|i6 office for five years, imless before that time a law shall have come into 
effect providing for the election of Members of the Legislative Council. 
(2.) If no such law shall have come into effect, thefi, on the expiration 
of the said period of five years, a fresh Legislative Council shall be sum- 
moned by the Governor in Council, and so in like manner every five years 
40 until such a law shall have come into effect. 

(3.) It shall be lawful at any time, after four years from the date 
of the first meeting of the Council, for the Legislature to pass a law pro- 
viding for the election of Members of the Legislative Council, and thereupon, 
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)iect to the provisions of sucli law, the then existing Legislative Council 
dl be dissolved; and thereafter all Members of the Legislative Council 
ill be elected, and shall possess such qualifications, and shall be elected 
such manner, by such persons, and for such periods, as may have been 
Mcribed by the said law. 6 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

VIII. The Legislative Assembly shall, save as hereinafter provided, 
nsist of sixty-nine Members, who shall be elected by the voters in the 
jctoral divisions defined and named by the Commissioners appointed 
^ the Governor imder Transvaal Government Notice No. 788 of 1906, lo 
id published in the Gazette, and in accordance with the instructions to 
em contained in Transvaal Government Notice No. 979 of 1906, which 
e set forth in the first schedule to these Our Letters Patent. 

A list of the electoral divisions, when defined and named as aforesaid, 
all be proclaimed by the Governor in the Gazette, and each such division is 
all return one Member of the Legislative Assembly. 

* IX. — (1.) Every white male British subject of the age of 21 years 
A upwards, who is not subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter 
entioned, shall be entitled to be registered as a voter and, when so registered, 

vote at any election of Members of the Legislative Assembly. 20 

* (2.) Provided that no person on full pay belonging to Our regular 
rces maintained by annual vote of the Parliament of Our United Kingdom 
all be entitled to be registered as a voter or to vote. 

at o 

X. No person shall be entitled to be registered as a voter on any re- 
nter of voters — 25 

(1.) (a.) Unless he has resided in the Transvaal for a period of not 
'8 than six months next before the commencement (as declared by pro- 
wnation of the Governor) of the framing of a general register of voters, 
d- 

(b.) Is at the said date bona fide residing in the electoral division for 30 
lich he claims to be registered. 

(0.) Provided that any person who within three years next before 

e commencement of the framing of a general register of voters has resided 

the Colony for not less than six months, but who has been temporarily 

'Sent during the six months next before that date, shall be entitled to be 35 

registered notwithstanding such absence on proof being given, by him 

on his behalf, to the registering officer that his absence was temporary. 

(2.) If he has been by any of Our Courts — 



% Means that the corresponding law or custom exists in England. See Introductory 
<e p. 102. 
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(a.) Convicted since the Slst day of May, 1902, of treason or at any 
time of murder, miless he shall have obtained a free pardon/ 

(6.) Convicted at any time of any offence and sentenced to imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine, which imprisonment shall not have ex- 
spired at least three years before the date of the commencement of the fram- 
ing of such register. 

(3.) If he has been, within six months of the commencement of the 
framing of such register, in receipt of relief from public funds in the Colony 
not being relief by way of repatriation under Article X of the Terms of 
10 Peace of the 31st May ,1902: 

Provided that treatment without payment therefor in any hospital 
supported wholly or partly out of public funds shall not be regarded as 
relief from public funds. 

XI. — (1.) For the purpose of the first election of members of the 
15 Legislative Assembly, to be held under the provisions of these Our Letters 
Patent, and of every subsequent election until such time as there shall be 
a fresh register of voters framed as hereinafter prescribed, the voters shall 
be the persons (other than persons on full pay belonging to Our regular 
forces maintained by aimual vote of the Parliament of Our United King- 
*2odom) whose names appear on the list framed under the provisions of the 
Order in Our Privy Council known as the "Transvaal Constitution Order 
in Council, 1906." 

(2.)' The Governor shall, as soon as practicable, cause to be compiled 
from the said list a list of the voters resident in each electoral division of 
25 the Colony at the date of the commencement of the framing of the afore- 
said first mentioned list, and the list so compiled shall be the register of 
voters for such division until a new register is made as hereinafter pres- 
cribed. 

XII. Subject to the provisions of the last preceding section, the re- 
30gistration of voters, the preparation of lists of voters, the conduct of elec- 
tions, and the hearing of election petitions, shall be carried out in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed in the second Schedule to these Our Letters 
Patent. 

XIII. There shall be a biennial"' registration of voters in every 
35 electoral division commenced not later than the last day of December i^ 

the year next but one after the commencement of the last preceding regis* 
tration, and so on during each successive biennial period. The first biennial 

' In Great Britain. No person under 21 years of age is entitled to be on any 
Register of Electors, nor any alien or person in receipt of Poor Law Relief, or Convicted 
of Corrupt or Illegal Practices, Lunacy, Bankruptcy, and Conviction of any Crimin*^ 
Offence, are also generally disqualifications. — "In England the voter must not hftV® 
received relief during 12 months before the 16th July of the election year. — ^In^' 
the list is annual. 
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registration sliall be commenced not later than the last day of December^ 
1908. 

XIV. Upon the completion of the voters' lists made in pmsuance 
of the second biennial, and thereafter of every alternate biennial, registration, 
the Colony shall be redivided into electoral divisions for the purpose of the 5 
election of Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

XV. For the purpose of every such redivision, the Governor in Council 
sliall, upon the completion of the final lists of voters made in pursuance 
of thie second biennial registration, and upon the completion of the voters' 
lists made in pursuance of every alternate biennial registration thereafter, 10 
appoint three Commissioners, and may, on the death, resignation, or ab- 
sence from the Colony of any of the said Commissioners, appoint another 
Commissioner, and any person so appointed shall have all the powers, and 
sliall perform all the duties, of the Commissioner in whose place he is ap- 
pointed. For the purposes of any such redivision the Commissioners shall 15 
proceed in accordance with the regulations prescribed in the third Schedule 
to these Our Letters Patent. 

XVI. — (1.) The Commissioners shall submit to the Governor in 
Council — 

(a.) A list of electoral divisions, with the names given to them by 20 
the Commissioners, and a description of the boundaries of every such 
division. 

(6.) A map or maps showing the electoral divisions into which the 
Colony has been divided. 

(c.) Such further particulars as they consider necessary. 25 

(2.) The Governor in Council may refer to the Commissioners, for 
their consideration, any matter relating to such list, or arising out of the 
powers or duties of the Commissioners. 

(3.) The Governor in Council shall publish the names and boundaries 
of the electoral divisions, as finally settled by the Commissioners, in the 30 
Gazette, and thereafter, until there shall be another redivision, the electoral 
divisions of the Colony, and each such division shall return one member 
^ the Legislative Assembly. 

(4.) If any discrepancy shall arise between the description of the 
divisions and the aforesaid map or maps, the description shall prevail. 36 

XVII. Any redivision of the Colony made as aforesaid shall come 
^to operation at the next general election held after the completion of 
tie redivision, and not earlier. 

* XVIII. — (L) Any person (save as herein excepted) who shall be 
qualified to be registered as a voter in and for any electoral division shall 4o 
^ qualified and entitled to be elected a Member of the Legislative Assembly 
'or that or any other electoral division. 

* (2.) No person holding any office of profit under the Crown within 
^Jie Colony (other than a Minister as hereinafter defined), no imrehabilitated 



insolvent, no person whose estate shall be in liquidation under assignment 
in trust for his creditors, and no person declared of unsound mind by a 
competent Court, shall be eligible to be elected a Member of the said 
Assembly. 
5 * (3.) The receipt of a pension from the Crown, or by an officer of 

Our naval or military forces on retired or half pay, shall not be deemed to 
be holding an office of profit under the Crown. 

* (4.) No person who has acted as a registering or revising officer 
in connexion with the framing or revision of a voters' list for any electoral 

10 division shall be eligible to be elected as a member for that division while 
such list is in force. 

* XIX. — (1.) The Legislative Assembly shall, on their first meeting, 
before proceeding to the despatch of any other business, elect one of their 
Members (subject to confirmation by the Governor) until the dissolution 

15 thereof, and in case of vacancy in the office another Speaker shall be elected 
in like manner and subject to such confirmation as aforesaid. 

* (2.) The seat of a Member elected to be Speaker shall thereupon 
become vacant and a fresh election shall forthwith be held to fill the vacancy, 
and the Speaker shall not be a Member of the Legislative Assembly while 

^he is Speaker. 

* XX. The Speaker, or in his absence some Member elected by the 
Legislative Assembly, shall preside at the meetings thereof. 

XXI. The Legislative Assembly shall not be dLsqualifield from the 
transaction of business on account of any vacancies among the Members 

25 thereof, but the said Assembly shall not be competent to proceed to the 
despatch of business imless twenty-one Members be present. ^ 

XXII. Any Member of the Legislative Assembly may resign his seat 
therein by writing under his hand addressed to the Speaker, and upon the 
receipt of such resignation by the Speaker the seat of such Member shall 

30 become vacant: 

Provided that no Member shall, without the permission of the Ijcgis- 
lative Assembly, resign his seat while any proceedings are pending in respect 
of his election if it is alleged in those proceedings that any corrupt or illegal 
practices took place at that election. 

35 XXIII. — (1.) Whenever a vacancy occurs in the Legislative Assembly 

from any cause, other than as the result of an election petition, the Speaker 
shall, upon a Resolution of the said Assembly declaring such vacancy, in- 
form the Governor thereof. 

(2.) Provided that if such vacancy occurs when the Legislative As- 

40 sembly is not in session, the Speaker, or, in case of the death, incapacity, 

or absence from the Colony of the Speaker, the Clerk to the Assembly, may, 

on a certificate under the hands of two members of the Assembly, stating 

^ In E. 40 members constitute a *House' (of Commons). 
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that such vacancy has occurred and the cause thereof, inform the Governor 
thereof. 

(3.) The Governor, on receiving such information, shall cause the 
necessary steps to be taken as prescribed in the second Schedule hereto 
for filling such vacancy. 5 

[LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

* XXIV. — (1.) There shall be a Session of the Legislature once at 
least in every year, so that a period of twelve months shall not intervene 
between the last sitting of the Legislature in one Session and the first sitting 
thereof in the next Session. 10 

(2.) The first Session shall be held within six months of the date when 
these Our Letters Patent shall commence to take effect. 

XXV. The first and every other Session of the Legislature shall, until 
otherwise directed by law, be held in Pretoria at such times as may be notified 
by the Governor by Proclamation in the Gazette. ift 

XXVI. — (1.) The Governor may from time to time prorogue the Legis- 
lature by Proclamation, which shall be published in the Gazette, and the 
Governor may, whenever he shall think fit, dissolve tte Legislative Assembly 
and any elected Legislative Council in like manner. 

(2.) The Governor shall dissolve the Legislative Assembly and anyao 
elected Legislative Council at the expiration of five years from the date of 
its election. 

XXVII. The Governor may transmit by Message to the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly the draft of any Bill which it may 
appear to him desirable to introduce, and all such drafts shall be taken into 25 
consideration by the said Council and Assembly, as the case may be, in such 
convenient manner as shall be provided in that behalf by Rules of Procedure. 

* XXVIII. — (1.) Every member of the Legislative Council and Legis- 
lative Assembly shall, before being permitted to sit or vote therein, take and 
subscribe the following oath before the President or Speaker respectively, 30 
or before such person as, may be appoined thereto by the Grovernor should 
such oath be required to be taken before the appointment or election of a 
President or Speaker as the case may be: — 

* "I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty Sang Edward the Vllth, his heirs and successors, according to 86 
law. So help me God". 

* (2.) Provided that any person authorized by law to make a solemn 
affirmation or declaration instead of taking an oath, may make such affirma- 
tion or declaration in lieu of such oath. 

* XXIX. All questions in the Legislative Council orLegslative Assembly 4o 
shall be determined by a majority of the votes of Members present, other, 
than the President, Speaker, or presiding Member, who shall, however, 
have and exercise a casting vote in case of an equality of votes. 
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* XXX. If any Member of the Legislative Council or Legislative Asaem- 
bly shall — 

(L) Fail for a whole ordinary annual Session to give his attendance 
in the Legislative Council or Legislative Assembly; or 
b * (2.) Shall take any oath, or make any declaration or acknowledgment 

of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to any foreign State or Power; or 

* (3.) Shall do, concur in, or adopt any act whereby he may become the 
subject or citizen of any such State or Power; or 

* (4.) Shall become an insolvent or take advantage of any Law for the 
10 relief of insolvent debtors; or 

* (5.) Shall be a public defaulter, or be attainted of treason, or be senten- 
ced to imprisonment for any infamous crime; or 

* (6.) Shall become of unsound mind; or 

* (7.) Shall accept any office of profit under the Crown other than that 
15 of a Minister, or that of an officer of Our naval and military forces on retired 

or half -pay; 

His seat shall become vacant, and if any person under any of the dis- 
qualifications herein mentioned shall, whilst so disqualified, knowingly sit 
or vote as a member of the said Council of Assembly, such person shall forfeit 

20 the sum of one hundred pounds, to be recovered by the Attorney-General , 
for the benefit of the Treasury by action in the Supreme Court: 

Provided that a person in receipt of pension from the Crown shall not 
be deemed to hold an office of profit under the Crown within the meaning 
of this section. 

25 * XXXI. — (1.) The Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly in 

their first Session, and from time to time afterwards as there shall be occasion, 
shall each adopt Standing Rules and Orders, joint as well as otherwise, for 
the regulation and orderly conduct of their proceedings and the despatch 
of business, and for the order in which the said Council and Assembly shaD 

so confer, correspond, and communicate with each other, and for the passing, 
intituling, and numbering of Bills, and for the presentation of the same to 
the Governor for Our assent. 

* (2.) All such Rules and Orders shall by the said Council and Assembly 
respectively be laid before the Grovernor' in Council, and being by him 

35 approved shall become binding and of force. 

(3.) Provided that the^Standing Rules and Orders of the Legislative 
Council as now subsisting shall, until altered, added to, or amended, be the 
Standing Rules and Orders of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

40 XXXII. The salary of the President of the Legislative Council and of 

the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly shall be such as may be prescribed 
by any law of the Colony; and the Chief Clerk for the time being of the 

I In England the King. 
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5giglative Council and of the Legislative Assembly shall respectively be 
movable from office only in accordance with a vote of the House of which 
! is an officer. 

* XXXni. It shall be lawful for the Legislature of the Colony by any 
iw to" define the privileges, immunities, and powers, to be held, enjoyed, 5 
id exercised by the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, and by 
e Members thereof respectively: 

Provided that no such privileges, immunities, or powers shall exceed 
osefpr the time being held, enjoyed, and exercised by the Commons' House 
Parliament of Our United Kingdom, or the Members thereof. lo 

XXXIV. — (1.) All debates and discussions in the Legislative Council 

idLegislative Assembly shall be conducted in the English or Dutch language,^ 

id in no other language, and copies of the votes and proceedings of the 

id Council and Assembly, and of all proposed laws, shall be printed both 

the English and Dutch languages. 15 

(2.) Save as aforesaid, all journals, entries, minutes, and proceedings 
the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly shall be made and re- 
ided in the English language. 

XXXV. There shall be paid out of the public revenue of the Colony 
L the last day of every Session to every Member of the Legislature the sum 20 
one hundred and fifty pounds, together with the sum of two pounds for 
ery day of the Session on which he has been in attendance: Provided that 
e sum paid to any such Member for any one Session shall not exceed three 
indred pounds, and that no such payment shall be made to any such Member 
10 is a Minister or who is President of the Legislative Council or to the 25 
leaker of the Legislative Assembly. 

LEGISLATION. 

XXXVI. — (1.) It shall be lawful for Us and Our successors, by and with 
3 advice and consent of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, 
bject to the provisions of these Our Letters Patent, to make all Laws, 30 
be entitled. "Acts," which shall be required for the peace, order, and good 
^emment of the Colony. 

(2.) A Law passed by the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly 
i-y repeal or alter any of the provisions of these Our Letters Patent. 

XXXVII. — (1.) If the Legislative Assembly passes any proposed law 35 
1 the Legislative Council rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amend- 
nts to which the Legislative Assembly will not agree, and if the Legis- 
ive Assembly, in the next Session, again passes the proposed law with or 
^hout any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to 
the Legislative Council, and the Legislative Council rejects, or fails to passes 40 
or passes it with amendments to which the Legislative Assembly will 
b agree, the Grovemor may during that Session convene a joint sittij:^ 

' In Canada the debates are carried on in French and English. 
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of the Members of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly in the 
manner heirenafter provided, or may dissolve the Legislative Assembly, 
and may simultaneously dissolve both the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly if the Legislative Council shall then be an elected Council. But 

ft such dissolution shall not take place within six months before the date of 
the expiry of the Legislative Assembly by effluxion of time. 

(2.) If after such dissolution the Legislative Assembly again passes the 
proposed law, with or without any amendments which have been made, 
suggested, or agreed to by the I/egislative Council, and the Legislative Council 

10 rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the Legis- 
lative Assembly will not agree, the Gk)vemor may convene a joint sitting 
of the Members of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
at which the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly shall preside. 

(3.) The Members present at any joint sitting convened under either 

15 of the preceding sub-sections, may deliberate and shall vote together upon 
the proposed law, as last proposed by the Legislative Assembly, and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by the one House of the 
Legislature and not agreed to by the other, and any such amendments which 
are affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of the Members 

20 of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly shall be taken to have 
been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried, 
is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of lie Members 
of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, it shall be taken to have 
been duly passed by the Legislature. 

25 XXXVIII. When any law has been passed by the Legislature it shall be 

presented for Our assent to the Governor, who shall declare according to his 
discretion, but subject to this Constitution and to any instructions in that 
behalf given to him under Our Sign Manual and Signet, or through a Secre- 
tary of State, that he assents in Our name, or that he withholds assent, or 

30 that be resexves the law for the signification of Our pleasure. 

XXXIX. Unless he shall have previously obtained Our instructions 
upon such law through a Secretary of State, or imless such law shall contain 
a clause suspending the operations of such law until the signification in the 
Colony of Our pleasure thereupon. 

35 The Governor shall reserve — 

(a.) Any law whereby persons not of European birth or descent may 
be subjected or made liable to any disabilities or restrictions to which persons 
of European birth or descent are not also subjected or made liable. 

(6.) Any law which may repeal or alter any of the provisions of these 

40 Our Letters Patent or of any Letters Patent or Orders in Our Privy Council 
relating to the Colony. 

And whereas it is Our will and pleasure that all persons within Our 
dominions shall be free from any conditions of employment or residence 
of a servile character, the Governor shall reserve any law providing for the 
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Dtroduction tinder contract, indenture, or licence, of labourers into the 
Colony from places outside South Africa. 

XL. The Grovemor may return to the Legislative Council and Legis- 
ative Assembly any proposed Law so presented to him, and may transmit 
herewith any amendments which he may recommend, and the Legislative 5 
]!ouncil and Legislative Assembly may deal with the recommendation. 

XLI. It shall be lawful for Us, Our heirs, and sucessors to dissallow 
my Law within two years from the date of the Governor's assent thereto, 
md such disallowance, on being made known by the Governor by speech 
or message to the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly, or by 10 
Proclamation, shall annul the Law from the day when the disallowance is 
80 made known. 

XLII. A proposed Law reserved for Our pleasure shall not have any 
force unless and until, within two years from the day on which it was pre- 
sented to the Governor for Our Assent, the Governor makes known, be speech 15 
or message to the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly, or by 
Proclamation, that it has received Our Assent. 

XLin. Whenever any Law has been reserved for the signification of 
Our pleasure thereon, and the Grovernor shall signify, either by message to 
tie Legislature or by Proclamation in the Gazette, that such Law has been 20 
laid before Us in Our Privy Council, and that We have been pleased to assent 
to the same, an entry shall be made in the journals of the Legislative Council 
and Legislative Assembly of every such message or Proclamation, and a 
duplicate thereof duly attested shall be delivered to the proper officer, to 
be kept amongst the records of the Colony. 25 

XLIV. The Governor shall cause every Law which shall have been 
assented to in Our name to be printed in the Gazette, in both the English 
an Dutch languages, for general information. 

XLY. As soon as may be after any Law shall have been assented to 
in Our name by the Governor, or, having been reserved for the signification 30 
of Our pleasure, Our assent thereto shall, in manner aforesaid, have been 
signified by the Grovemor, the Clerk of the Legislative Assembly shall cause 
a fair copy of such Law, in the English language, signed by the Governor, 
to be enrolled on record in the Office of the Registrar of the Supreme Court, 
and such copy shall be conclusive evidence as to the provisions of every such 85 
W; provided, however, that the validity of any such Law shall not depend 
^pon the enrolment thereof. 

XLVI. Whenever any Law assented to by the Governor in Our name 
in manner aforesaid, has been disallowed by Us, the Governor shall cause 
4 certificate of such disallowance, certified under the Public Seal of the Colony, 40 
to be enrolled in the Office of the Registrar of the Supreme Court. 

THE MINISTRY. 
XLVII. (1.) — ^Within four months after the commencement ol ^\^e»ft 

Hamilton, The Bngliah Newap&per Header. ^ 
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Our Letters Patent, the (Jovemor may designate such offices as he.thinb 
fit, not being more than six in number, to be offices of Ministers. 

(2.) Appointments to such offices shall be made by the GU)yemor in 
Our name, and such offices shall be held during Our pleasure. 
6 (3.) The holders of such offices shall be styled Ministers, and a Minister 

shall not vacate his seat in the Legislative Council or Legislative Assembly 
by reason or his appointment to or retention of any such office/ 

(4.) Every Minister who is a Member of either House of the Legislature 
shall have the right to sit and speak both in the Legislative Council and Legis- 
10 lative Assembly, but shall vote only in the Council or Assembly (as the case 
may be) of which he is a Member. 

JUDGES. 

XLVIII. The Judges of the Supreme Court. 

(1.) Shall be appointed by the Governor in Council; 
15 (2.) Shall not be removed except by the Governor in Council on an 

address from the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, praying for 
such removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity; 

(3.) Shall receive such remuneration as shall from time to time be 
prescribed by law, but the remuneration of a Judge shall not be diminished 
20 during his tenure of office; 

(4.) The remuneration of the present Judges shall not be diminished, 
and their commissions shall continue as heretofore. 

INTERCOLONIAL COUNCIL. 

XLIX. (1.) — (a.) The Intercolonial Council, established under the 
25 Intercolonial Council South Africa Order in Council, shall continue to exercise 
such powers and perform such duties as it has hitherto exercised and per- 
formed. 

(6.) On the date of the election of the Legislative Assembly, the four 

Members of the Council nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, and the six 

30 Members of the Council elected from among themselves by the Members 

of the present Legislative Council of the Colony, shall cease to be Members 

of the said Intercolonial Council. 

(c.) The vacancies caused on the said Council as aforesaid, and the 
vacancy caused by the abolition of the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the 
35 Colony, shall be filled by — . 

(1.) Seven Members of the Legislative Assembly to be elected by it 
from among the Members thereof as soon as practicable after its 
first meeting; and 

J^ In England, 'Members of Parliament are not paid for their services, and if 
any member accepts an office of Profit under the Crown, his seat immediately becom* 
vacant. They can be, and generally are re-elected, and can then continue to hold both 
the office of profit and their seats in the Commons.' F, Peaker, British Citizenshiff 
^London 1906) p. 30. 
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(2.) Four persons to be appointed thereto by tbe Grovemor in Council. 

(d.) Provided that it shall be lawful for the Governor, prior to such 
election or appointment, to appoint such persons as he may think fit to fill 
vacancies oA the said Council or on the Railway Committee thereof, who shall 
hold office as Members of the Coimcil imtil the said election and appointment 5 
as aforesaid, and as Members of the said Committee until the appointment 
of a Railway Conmiittee by the Intercolonial Council according to law. 

(2.) The Government of the Transvaal or the (Jovemment of the Orange 
River Colony may, at any time after Ministers have been appointed under 
Responsible Grovemment in both Colonies, give notice either to the other to 10 
terminate the Council or any of the services now administered by it, or on 
its advice; and at the expiration of six months from the date of such notice 
the Council shall cease to exist, or such service shall be terminated and no 
longer administered by the said Council, or on its advice, as the case may 
be; and the said Intercolonial Council South Africa Orders in Council shall t5 
cease to be operative either entirely or in respect of the service so terminated, 
as the case may be, without prejudice to anjrfching lawfully done thereunder. 

(3.) All the property administered by or on the advice of the said 
Council, and all its rights and liabilities in connexion therewith, shall, on the 
termination of the said Council, or on the termination of any service adminis- 20 
tered by or on its advice in so far as such property, rights, and liabilities 
relate to such service, be equitably apportioned and divided between the 
Governments of the said Colonies: Provided always that no such apportion- 
ment or division shall be carried out in such a way as to affect the rights 
of creditors or any mortgage or security upon any property now vested in 25 
the High Conunissioner and Governor as the common property of both Colo- 
nies, and in particular any mortgage charge or security securing the payment 
of the capital and interest of the loan authorized by the Ordinance of the 
Colony intituled the "Transvaal Guaranteed Loan Ordinance, 1903". For 
the purposes of such apportionment and division the aforementioned loan 30 
shall be deemed and taken to be a liability of the Council. 

(4.) In default of agreement between the Government of the Transvaal 
and the (Jovemment of the Orange River Colony touching any such apportion- 
ment and division, or any matter consequent upon the termination of the 
Council or of any service administered by it, such matter shall, if both (Jovern- 35 
ments agree thereto, be referred to arbitration, and in default of such agree- 
ment, then, upon the petition of either Government, shall be referred to Us 
in Our Privy Council, and Our said Council shall have power to hear and 
finally determine the same, and the (Jovemments of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony shall thereupon take all such action as may be necessary to 40 
carry out the decision of Our said Council. 

LABOUR IMPORTATION ORDINANCES. 
L. (J.)— From and after the commencement of these Our Letters Patent 
no licence shall be issued for the introduction of labourers into the Colony 
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under -the provisions of the Ordinance intituled the ^'Labour Importation 
Ordinance, 1904", and no contract made imder the authority thereof shall 
be renewed after the said date. 

(2.) Upon the termination of the period of one year from the date of tlie 

5 first meeting of the Legislature the Ordinance of the Colony intituled the 
^'Labour Importation Ordinance, 1904", and all Ordinances amending 
same, and all Rules and Regulations made under the authority of the 
Ordinances, shall be repealed and cease to have effect within the Colony, 
and the system of labour deriving effect from the said Ordinances, Bules, 

10 and Regulations shall accordingly be determined. 

(3.) The Legislature of the Colony may by any law or laws accelerate 
the determination of the said system of labour or regulate the same, subject 
to the conditions of these Our Letters Patent, and provide for all such matten 
as it may be necessary to provide for in consequence of the provisions of this 

15 section, and for carrying into effect the declarations and enactments of these 
Our Letters Patent in that behalf. 

NATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 

LI. — (1.) The Governor shall continue to exercise over all Chiefe and 
natives in the Colony all power and authority now vested in him as Paramount 

20 Chief. 

(2.) The Grovcmor in Council may at any time summon an assembly 
of native Chiefs, and also, if it shall seem expedient, of other persons having 
special knowledge and experience in native affairs, to discuss with the Go- 
vernor, or such representative as the Governor in Council may appoint, any 

25 matters concerning the administration of native affairs or the interests of 
natives, and the Governor in Council shall consider any reports or represen- 
tations submitted to him by any such assembly, and shall take such action 
thereupon as may seem necessary or proper. 

(3.) No lands which have been, or may hereafter be, set aside for the 

80 occupation of natives* shall be alienated or in any way diverted from the 
purposes for which they are set apart otherwise than in accordance with 
a law passed by the Legislature. 

LAND SETTLEMENT. 
LII. (1.) — (a.) There shall be established in the Colony on the appointed 
35 day (as hereinafter defined) a Board, to be called the Transvaal Land Settle- 
ment Board, for the purpose of exercising and discharging, in respect of tiie 
lands hereinafter mentioned and the persons in occupation of them, the rights 
and duties conferred and imposed upon the Government of the Colony or 
any Member thereof by any law of the Colony or by any Agreement between 
40 such persons and the Government. 

(6.) The Board shall be a Body Corporate, and shall consist of three 
Members, resident in the Colony, one of whom shall be Chairman. The Chair- 
man and Members of the said Board shall be appointed by the Governor, 
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and shall hold office during his pleasure, and be paid such salaries as he may 
detennine. 

If any vacancy arises on the Board, the Grovemor shall appoint some 
other person residing in the Colony to fill such vacancy. 

(c.) It shall be lawful for the Gk>vemor to appoint, at such salaries ft 
«8 he may determine, such officers as may be necessary to assist the Board 
in carrying out the purposes for which it is established, and to make rules 
snd i^ulations — 

(1.) For the proper dischai^ by the Board and the aforesaid officers 
of the duties imposed on them; lo 

(2.) For the proceedings of the said Board; 

(3.) For the proper keeping of and auditing of the accounts of the 
said Board. 

(2.) — (a.) There shall^ on the appointed day, be transferred, without 
payment of transfer duty, stamp duty, or registration charges in the Deeds 15 
Offices of the Colony, to and in the name of the Board and for the purposes 
aforesaid, such of Our lands in the Colony as are on the appointed day held 
by settlers on the conditions prescribed in the Ordinance of the Colony 
intituled "The Settlers' Ordinance, 1902," or by settlers to whom advances 
have been made of such portion of the loan authorized under the Ordinance ao 
of the Colony intituled the "Transvaal Guaranteed Loan Ordinance, 1903", 
as has been allocated to land settlement in the Colony. 

(6.) There shall further be transferred, on the appointed day, to the 
Board for the aforesaid purposes, all movable property vested in the (Jovem- 
ment of the Colony and used in connection with the said lands, and all rights 25 
tod obligations acquired or incurred by the Grovemmcnt against or towards 
the persons in occupation of the said lands and in respect thereof. 

(c.) There shall further be transferred to the Board for the said purposes, 
and more especially for the purposes of making advances under the authority 
of the said Settlers' Ordinance to the persons in occupation of the af oremen- 30 
tioned lands, all moneys paid to the said Government by such persons as 
aforesaid in discharge of their obligations to it, and held by it on the appointed 
day for or on account of land settlement, and any balance of money appro- 
priated by the Intercolonial Council to the said Government out of the loan 
authorized by the "Transvaal Guaranteed Loan Ordinance, 1903", for the 35 
purposes of land settlement, together with such further sums as may be 
approved by a Secretary of State, out of moneys hereafter appropriated to 
the Government by the said Council for land settlement purposes. 

(3.) The said Board may, with the approval of the Grovemor, exercise 
lU the rights and discharge all the duties conferred and imposed by law 40 
)r agreement on the Govenmient of the Colony, or any Member thereof in 
espect of the aforementioned lands and the persons in occupation of them, 
nd may appropriate to such purpose and generally to the cost of carrjring 
ut this section any moneys paid to it after the appointed day by such persons 



as aforesaid in discharge of any obligations incurred by them to the Govern- 
ment, as well as any moneys transferred to it under sub-section 2 (c) of this 
section. 

(4.) (a.) — The rights, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by this 
6 section on the Board shall be determined on the expiration of five years 
reckoned from the appointed day; Provided alwajrs that it shall be competent 
for the Government of the Colony to make' an agreement, subject to the 
consent of the Grovemor and with the approval of a Secretary of State, with 
the Board in respect of the matters referred to in this section whereby the said 
Id rights, powers, and duties aforesaid shall be sooner determined. 

(6.) On the determination of the said rights, powers, and duties the 
BodJxL shall transfer to the Governor in Council the aforementioned lands 
registered in its name and all movable property, moneys, rights, and obli- 
gations acquired and incurred by it under the provisions of this section, and 
16 the Board shall thereupon be dissolved. 

(5.) The appointed day shall be such day as may be proclaimed by the 
Governor in the Gazette. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

^ LIII. All taxes, imposts, rates, and duties, and all territorial, casual, 
80 and other revenues of the Crown (including royalties) from whatever source 
arising within the Colony oyer which the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly have power of appropriation, shall form one Consolidated Kevenue 
Fund to be appropriated to the public service of the Colony in the manner and 
subject to the charges hereinafter mentioned. 
25 * UV. — (1.) The Consolidated Revenue Fund shall be permanently 

charged with all the costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection^ 
management, and receipt thereof. 

* (2.) All such costs, charges, and expenses shall be subject to be review* 
ed and audited in such manner as may from time to time be directed by any 

30 law passed by the Legislature. 

* LV. All Bills for appropriating any part of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund or for imposing, altering, or repealing any rate, tax, duty, or impost 
shall originate in the Legislative Assembly. 

* LVI. The Legislative Council may either accept or reject any Money 
35 Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly, but may not alter itr 

LVIL— -(1.) It shall not be lawful for the Legislative Assembly to pass 

any law, vote, or resolution which shall have the effect of appropriating any 

part of Our revenue within the Colony or of imposing any rate, tax, or duty, 

imless such law, vote, or resolution has been first recommended to the Assem- 

40 bly by message of the Governor during the Session in which it is proposed. 

(2.) No part of Our revenue within the Colony shall be issued except 
in pursuance of a Warrant under the hand of the Governor directed to the 
Colonial Treasurer. 
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LVni. — (1.) There shall be payable to Us, in every year, out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, the sums mentioned in Schedules 4 and 5 to 
these Our Letters Patent for defraying the expenses of the services and pur- 
poses set forth in the said Schedules. 

(2.) The said several siuns shall be issued by the Treasurer in discharge 5 
of snch Warrants as shall from time to time be directed to him under the hand 
of the Governor. 

I LIX. The appointment to, and removal from, all public offices under 

1 the Government of the Colony hereafter to become vacant or to be created^ 
f save those of Ministers, shall, subject to any Law hereafter in force in theic 
Colony, be vested in the Governor in Coimcil. 

LX. — (1.) Li the event of the retirement from office of any Member 
of the Executive Council named in Schedule 5 hereto, such Member shall^ 
subject to the proviso hereafter contained, be entitled to the pension set 
opposite his name in the said Schedule. u 

(2.) Provided that if any such Member shall accept any other appoint- 
ment under the Crown in the Colony or elsewhere, his pension or retiring 
allowance shall, during the tenure of such appointment, merge or be reduced, 
pro tanto, according as the salary or emolument of any such appointment 
shall be equal to or less than the pension or retiring allowance of such Member. 2^ 

LXI. — (1.) Where, under any law of the Colony, any power, juris- 
diction, or authority, is at the date of the commencement of these Our Letters 
Patent exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor, such power, jurisdiction, or 
authority shall be exercised by the Governor in Council, and where, under 
any law, any power, jurisdiction, or authority has been conferred on anySc 
member of the existing Executive Council of the Transvaal, such power, 
jurisdiction, or authority shall be exercised by the Minister to whom it shall 
be assigned by the Governor in Council. 

(2.) Where in any existing law the words "Legislative Council" occur, 
they shall, unless the context otherwise indicates, be read as if they weresc 
"Legislative Council and Ijegislative Assembly." 

LXII. The Governor may, by proclamation in the Gazette at any time, 
bef ored the date of the nomination of persons for election as members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and provided that Our approval be previously signified 
to him through a Secretary of State, vary, annul, or add to any of the pro- 35 
visions of these Our I^etters Patent in order to carry out the purposes of the 
same, and may provide for any other matter necessary in order to carry 
into effect the provisions thereof. 

LXIII. Li these Our Letters Patent, unless the contrary intention 
appears — ' 40 

"Date of the election of the Legislative Assembly" means the date of 
the proclamation in the "Gazette" of the persons elected as members of the 
Legislative Assembly at a General Election. 

"Gazette" means the Transvaal Government Gazette. 
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"Governor", means the officer for the tune being administering tlie 
government of the Colony. 

"Governor in Council" means the Governor acting by and with the 
advice of the Executive Council. 
I "Secretary of State" means one of Our Principal Secretaries of State. 

LXIV. These Our Letters Patent shall be proclaimed at such plaoe 
or places within the Colony as the Gk)vemor shall think fit, and shall commence 
and come into operation on a day to be fixed by the Governor by proclama- 
tion in the Gazette, and thereupon the Letters Patent, Orders in Council, 
10 and Instructions, described in Schedule 6 hereto, shall, without prejudice 
to anjrfching lawfully done thereunder, be revoked. 

LXV. These Our Letters Patent may be cited as "The Transvaal Con- 
stitution Letters Patent, 1906." 

In witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made 

15 Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster, this sixth day of December, in the 

sixth year of Our Reign. 

By Warrant under the King's Sign Manual^ 

MUm MACKENZIE I 

To the lictters Patent several schedules are appended. These contain 
90 instructions to the Commissioners to whom is assigned the duty of defining 
and naming the electoral divisions for the Legislative Assembly 
(Section VIII.); regulations as to voters' lists and the conduct of electionB; 
regulations for the redivision of the colony for electoral purposes; the charges 
on the Consolidated Revenue Fund; pensions to retired officers, &c. 
26 Those dealing with the last two subjects run as follows : — 

SCHEDULE 4. 
Charges on Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
The Governor ,£ 8,000. 
The Judges of the Supreme Court, £ 22,000. 
30 Any sums payable out of the revenues of the Colony to the Inter-Colonial 

Council under the provisions of the Order in Council, dated the 2()th day of 
May, 1903, and entitled "The Inter-Colonial Council South Africa Order in 
Coimcil, 1903," and under the provisions of any Order or Orders in Council 
from time to time amending or substituted for the same until such time as 
85 the said Council shall cease to exist. 

SCHEDULE 6. 
Pensions to retired officers. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Solomon, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C., 
Attorney- General, £1,000. 
40 Patrick Duncan, Esq., C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, £460. 

Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G., Commissioner of Native Affairs, £450. 
Adam Janiieson, Esq., Commissioner of Lands, £300. 

^ Clerk of the Crown. 
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THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 

The Parliamentary paper also contains the ""Ijetters Patent constituting 
e office of Grovemor", also dated December 6, together with ^'Instructions 
the Governor." The Letters Patent declare as follows: — 

I. There shall be a Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over Our ft 
Jony of the Transvaal, and appointments to the said Office shall be made 

r Oommission under Our Sign Manual and Signet. 

II. Our Colony of the Transvaal (hereinafter called the Colony) shall 
mprise all places, settlements, and territories which formed part of the 
nitories of the South African Republic at the date when the said territories lo 
ere annexed to and became part of Our Dominions, save and except the 
stricts known as Vryheid and Utrecht, together with certain parts of the 
staicts of Wakkerstroom which have been included within the limits of 

or Colony of Natal. 

III. We do hereby authoriije, empower, and command Our said Governor u 
id Commander-in-Chief (hereinafter called the Governor), to do and execute 

I things that belong to the said Office of Gt)vemor according to the tenor 
these and any other Our Letters Patent, having effect within the Colony 
td of such Commission as may be issued to him under Our Sign Manual 
id Signet, and according to such Instructions as may from time to time so 
> given to him under Our Sign Manual and Signet or by Our Order in Our 
ivy Council, or by Us through one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, 
id to such laws as are now or shall hereafter be in force in the Colony. 

rV. Every person appointed to fill the Office of GJovemor shall, with 
I due solemnity, before entering on any of the duties of his Office, cause the 26 
immission appointing him to be Governor to be read and published in the 
esence of the Chief Justice of the Colony or of some other Judge of the 
ipreme Court, and such of the members of the Executive Council of the 
lony who can conveniently attend, which being done, he shall then and 
ere take before them the Oath of Allegiance in the form provided by an )0 
Jt passed in the Session holden in the Thirty-first and Thirty-second years 
the Reign of Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, intituled "An Act to 
lend the Law relating to Promissory Oaths" ; and likewise the usual Oath 
r the due execution of his Office, and for the due and impartial administra- 
m of justice, which oaths the said Chief Justice or Judge is hereby required 85 
administer. 

V. The Governor shall keep and use the Public Seal of the Colony for 
iling all things whatsoever that shall pass the said Seal. 

VI. There shall be an Executive Council in and for the Colony, and the 
id Council shall consist of such persons being Ministers or other persons 40 
the Governor shall, from time to time in Our name and on Our behalf, 

t subject to any law of the Colony, appoint imder the Public Seal of the 
lony to be members thereof. Subject to any such law the members of the 
cecutive Council shall hold office during Our pleasure: Provided that the 
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members of the Executive Council existing at the commencement of 
Our Letters Patent may it the (Jovemor thinks fit. continue to hold until 
the appointment of Ministers. 

VII. The Governor may, in Our name and on Our behalf , make and 
5 execute, under the Public Seal, grants and dispositions of any lands within 

the Colony which may be lawfully granted or disposed of by Us. 

VIII. The Governor may constitude and appoint ih Our name and on 
Our behalf all such Officers in the Colony as may bei lawfully constituted or 
appointed by Us. 

10 IX. The Governor may, so far as We Ourselves lawftdly may, upon 

sufficient cause to him appearing, remove from his office, or suspend from 
the exercise of the same, any person holding any office or place within tie 
Colony under or by virtue of any Commission or Warrant or other Instrument 
granted, or which may be granted, by Us or in Our name or under Our autho« 

i6rity, or by any other mode of appointment. 

X. When any crime or offence has been committed within the Colony, 
or for which the offender may be tried therein, the Governor may, as le 
shall see iDccasion, in Our name and on Our behalf, grant a pardon to any 
accomplice in such crime or offence who shall give such information as shall 

20 lead to the conviction of the principal offender, or of any one of such offendeis, 
if more than one; and further, may grant to any offender convicted of any 
such crime or offence in any Court, or before any Judge or Magistrate, within 
the Colony, a pardon, either free or subject to lawful conditions, or any 
remission of the sentence passed on such offender, or any respite of the exe- 

25 ciition of such sentence, for such period as he may think fit, and may remit 
any fines, penalties, or forfeitures due or accrued to Us: Provided always, 
that if the offender be a natural-bom British subject, or a British suhject 
by naturalization in any part of Our Dominions the Governor shall in no case, 
except where the offence has been of a political nature imaccompanied by 

30 any other grave crime, make it a condition of any pardon or remission of 
sentence that the offender shall be banished from or shall absent himself or 
be removed from the Colony. 

XI. In the event of the death, incapacity, removal, or absence from 
♦South Africa or Our said Governor, or of his being from any cause prevented 

36 from acting in the duties of his office, all and every the powers and autho* 
rities granted to him shall, until Our further pleasure is signified therein, 
be vested in such person as We may appoint under Our Sign Manual and 
Signet, and such person shall have and exercise all such powers and autho- 
rities imtil Our further pleasure shall be signified: Provided that no such 

40 powers or authorities shall vest in such person until he shall have taken 
the oaths hereinbefore directed to be taken by the Governor of the Colony 
and in the manner herein prescribed. 

XII. Whenever and so often as the Governor shall be temporarily 
absent from the Colony in pursuance of any Instructions from Us through 
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one of Oiir Principal Secretaries of State, or in the execution of any Letters 
Patent or any Commission under Our Sign Manual and Signet appointing 
him to be Our High Commissioner or Special ^Commissioner for any terri- 
tories in South Africa with which it may be expedient that We should have 
relations, or appointing him to be Govomor or to administer the Govern- 5 
ment of any Colony, province, or territoiy adjacent or near to the Colony, 
or shall be absent from the Colony for the purpose of visiting Our High 
Commissioner for South Africa or the Governor or Officer Administering 
tie Government of Our Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, or some other 
neighbouring Colony of State, for a period not exceeding one month, then ip 
and in every such case the Governor may continue to exercise all and every 
the powers vested in him as fully as if he were residing within, the Colony. 

Xm. In the event of the Governor having occasion to be temporarily 
absent for a short period from the seat of Government or from the Colony^ 
he may, in every such case, by an Instrument under the Public Seal of the 16 
Colony, constitute and appoint any person to be his Deputy within the 
Colony, or any part thereof, during such temporary absence, and in that 
capacity to exercise, perform, and execute for and on behalf of the Governor 
during such absence, but no longer, all such powers and authorities vested 
in the Governor, as shall in and by such Instrument be specified and limited, 20 
but no others. Every such Deputy shall conform to and observe all such 
Instructions as the Governor shall from time to time address to him for 
his guidance: Provided, nevertheless, that by the appointment of a Deputy, 
as aforesaid, the power and authority of the Governor shall not be abridged, 
altered, or in any way affected, otherwise than We may at any time hereafter 25 
think proper to direct.: 

Provided further that, if any such Deputy shall have been duly ap- 
pointed, it shall not be necessary during the continuance in office of such 
Deputy for any person to assume the Government of the Colony as Ad- 
ministrator thereof. so 

XrV. And We do hereby require and command all Our Officers and 
Ministers, Civil and Military, and all other inhabitants of the Colony, to 
be obedient, aiding and assisting unto the Governor, or to such person 
or persons as may from time to time, under the provisions of there Our 
letters Patent, administer the Government of the Colony. 35 

XV. In the construction of these Our Letters Patent, the term "the 
Governor," unless inconsistent with the context, shall include every person 
for the time being adnunistering the Government of the Colony. 

XVI- And We do hereby reserve to Ourselves, Our heirs and succes- 
sors, full power and authority from time to time to revoke, alter, or amend 40 
these Our Letters Patent, as to Us or them shall seem fit. 

XVII. And We do direct and enjoin that these Our Letters Patent 
.shall be read and proclaimed at such place or places within the Colony as 
^he Governor shall think fit, and shall commence and come into operation 
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on a day to be fixed by the Governor by Proclamation in the Transvaal 
Gk)vemment Qazette. 

The instructions to the Grovemor are as follows: — 

I. In these Our Instructions, unless inconsistent with the context, 
6 the term "Grovemor" shall include every person for the time being admini- 
stering the (Jovemment of the Colony. 

II. The Governor may, whenever he thinks fit, require any person 
in the public service to take the Oath of Allegiance, together with such 
other Oath or Oaths as may from time to time be prescribed by any Law 

10 in force in the Colony. The Governor is to administer such Oaths or cause 
them to be administered by some Public Officer of the Colony. 

III. The Governor shall forthwith communicate these Our Instructions 
to the Executive Council, and likewise all such others, from time to time, 
as he shall find convenient for Our service to impart to them. 

IB rV. The Executive Council shall not proceed to the despatch of busi- 

ness unless duly summoned by authority of the Governor, nor imless two 
Members at the least (exclusive of himself or of the Member presiding) be 
present and assisting throughout the whole of the meetings at which any 
such business shall be despatched. 

20 V. The Governor shall attend and preside at the meetings of tfce 

Executive Council, unless prevented by some necessary or reasonable cause, 
and in his absence such Member as may be appointed by him in that bebalf, 
or in the absence of such Member the senior Member of the Executive 
Council actually present shall preside. The seniority of the Members of the 

25 said Council shall be prescribed by the Governor. 

VI. In the execution of the powers and authorities vested in him, 
the Governor shall be guided by the advice of the Executive Council, but 
if in any case he shall see sufficient cause to dissent from the opinion of 
the said Council, he may act in the exercise of his said powers and authorities 

so in opposition to the opinion of the Council, reporting the matter to Us without 
delay, with the reasons for his so acting. 

In any such case it shall be competent to any Member of the said 
Council to require that there, be recorded upon the llinutes of the Council 
the grounds of any advice or opinion that he may give upon the question. 

35 . VII. The Governor shall not assent in Our name to any law of any 
of the following classes: — 

1. Any law for divorce. 

2. Any law whereby any grant of land or money, or other donation 
or gratuity, may be made to himself. 

40 3. Any law affecting the currency of the Colony. 

4. Any law imposing differential duties. 

5. Any law the provisions of which shall appear inconsistent with 
obligations imposed on Us by Treaty. 
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6. Any law interfering with the discipline and control of Our Forces 
in the Colony by land or sea. 

7. Any law of an extraordinary nature and importance, whereby 
Our prerogative, or the rights and property of Our subjects not residing 
in the Colony, or the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and its 5 
dependencies may be prejudiced. 

8. Any law containing provisions to which Our assent has been once 
refused, or which have been disallowed by Us: 

Unless he shall have previously obtained Our instructions upon such 
law through one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, or unless such law lo 
shall contain a clause suspending the operation thereof until the signification 
in the Colony of Our pleasure thereupon. 

Vin. Whenever any offender shall have been condemned to suffer 
death by the sentence of any Court, the Governor shall consult the Executive 
Council upon the case of such offender, submitting to the Council any Report i5 
tiutt may have been made by the Judge who tried the case; and, whenever 
it appears advisable to do so, taking measures to invite the attendance 
of Buch Judge at the Council. The Governor shall not pardon or reprieve 
any such offender unless it shall appear to him expedient so to do, upon 
Teceving the advice of the Executive Council thereon; but in all such cases 2a 
he is to decide either to extend or to withhold a pardon or reprieve, according 
to his own deliberate judgment, whether the Members of the Executive 
Council concur 'therein or otherwise; entering nevertheless on the Minutes 
of the Executive Council, a Minute of his reasons at length in case he should 
decide any such question in opposition to the judgment of the majority 26 
of the Members thereof. 

IX. All Conmiissions granted by the Governor to any persons to be 
officers in the Colony shall, unless otherwise provided by law, be granted 
during pleasure only, 

X. Except in accordance with the provisions of any lictters Patent so 
or of any Commissions under Our Sign Manual and Signet, the (Jovemor 
shall not,, upon any pretence whatever, quit the Colony without having 
first obtained leave from Us for so doing imder Our Sign Manual and Signet, 

or through one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, unless for the purpose 
of visiting the High Commissioner for South Africa or the (Jovemor or » 
Officer Administering the Government of some neighbouring Colony or State, 
^or periods not exceeding one month at any one time, nor exceeding in the 
aggregate one month for every year's service in the Colony. 

XI. The temporary absence of the Governor for any period not ex- 
^^^^ding one month shall not, if he have previously informed the Executive 40 
^uncil, in vmting, of his intended absence, and if he have duly appointed 

* Deputy in accordance with the above recited Letters Patent, nor shall 
*^y extension of such period sanctioned by one of Our Principal Secretaries 
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of State and not exceding fourteen da3rs, be deemed absence from the Colony 
within the meaning of the said Letters Patent. 

SWAZILAND. 

The Parliamentary Paper contains also the following ^'Swaziland 
6 Order in Council," dated December 1: — -, 

Whereas by an Order of His Majesty in Comicil bearing date the 25tli. 

day of June, 1903, and known as "The Swaziland Order in Council, 1903," 

His Majesty was pleased to confer upon the Governor of the Transvaal 

power and authority in and over the territory of Swaziland as defined in 

10 the said Order; 

And whereas it is expedient that the powers of the said Governor 
should be transferred to and in future exercised by His Majesty's High 
Commissioner for South Africa; 

Now, therefore, His Majesty is pleased by and with the advice of 
15 His Privy Council to order, and it is hereby ordered, as follows: — 

1. This Order may be cited ae "The Swaziland Order in Council, 
1906." 

2. From and after the commencement of this Order all the powers 
and authorities by "The Swaziland Order in Council, 1904, " or otherwise 

io vested in, and exercised by, the Grovemor of the Transvaal shall bo trans- 
ferred to, and be exercised by. His Majesty's High Commissioner for South 
Africa, and the said Order shall be read and construed as though in place 
of the words "Governor of the Transvaal" and "Governor," wherever the 
same occur, the words "High Conunissioner for South Africa" were sub- 

»stituted therefor. 

3. The "Gazette" referred to in the said Order, and in this Order 
shall be the official "Gazette" of the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

4. For the Public Seal of the Transvaal the seal of the High Com- 
missioner for South Africa shall be substituted. 

30 5. Articles 8 and 10 of the said Order are hereby revoked without 

prejudice to anything lawfully done thereunder. 

6. This Order shall be published in the "Gazette", and shall thereupon 
commence and come into operation, and the High Commissioner shall give 
directions for the publication of this Order at such places and in such maimer 

96 and for such time or times as he thinks proper for giving due publicity thereto 
within Swaziland. 

7. His Majesty may from time to time revoke, alter, add to, or amend 
this Order. 

And the Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin, one of His Majesty's 
40 Principal Secretaries of State, is to give the necessary directions herein 
accordingly. 

{The Timea Weeldy.) 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NEWS. 

"MOONLIGHTING"^ EPISODES. 



A remarkable case has come to light which illustrates in a striking 
Way what may be the lot of the loyalist farmer in the Orange River Colony. 
An ex-bmrgher farmer of British descent, living in the Bethulie district, 5 
held aloof from all part in the war till the Free State was annexed 
and hostilities had degenerated into a mere guerilla fight. Then he jneld- 
^ to pressure and consented to act as a guide to the British forces, 
believing, as many of the Boers did, that the best interests of the 
Colony required that the then useless fighting should cease. At the end lo 
of the war, with a ruined farm and little compensation from the war fund, 
he put his back into his work till he made his holding the best watered in 
the district, with a substantial stone weir across the river. "The advent 
of a Government which encouraged disloyalty in speech and in act has 
encouraged this man's enemies," says the Bloemfontein Post. "Moonlighters" 15 
have been active on his farm, and in three months he has found himself 
again plunged almost into ruin. 

Towards the end of September someone opened the sluice gates of his 
storage dam and emptied it of thousands of gallons of precious water. Since 
then dogs, cattle, and horses have been poisoned, and the veld has been 20 
sprinkled with salt and strychnine to the destruction of the sheep. The 
most terrible blow fell on May 20, when the victim rose to find that his 
weir over the Bessie's Spruit had been shattered with dynamite. The weir 
had taken him two years to build, and the outrage was plaimed in time 
to ruin his crops. A Dutch neighbour, who, with this farmer, had refused 25 
to join the Unie organisation — "Het Volk" of the Orange Colony — ^had 
his fences cut to pieces. "This," says the Bloemfontein Post, "is the worst 
case that has been brought to our notice, but warnings are coming in from 
other parts. We attribute this wickedness to the stinging instigation of the 
Unie speakers and organisers, though, of course, we do not for a moment so 
suggest that the leaders apprehended this savage result from their words. 
Is this to go on? Are we for ever to quarrel till yet another move from Downing- 
street is made, involving us all who should be the kindliest neighbours in 
everlasting bitterness?" 

It is reported fromMolteno that the local farmers are getting up an agita- 35 
tion to compel the Kaffirs to forsake their traditional blanket and attire them- 

^ The term "moonlighting" used here in reference to outrages committed in 
the Orange River Colony comes from Ireland, where the word "moonlighter" is ap- 
plied to a member of a gang of desperadoes who commit agrarian outrages, such as 
killing cattle, 'burning hay-stacks and so on under cover of nights 
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selves in clothing less offensive to the white man's eye. The farmers of Molteno 
are ingenious people. It does not require a very intimate acquaintance with 
South African affairs to find a sinister scheme in this sudden burst of morality. 
If the Kaffir wears trousers he will have to buy them — ^and pay for them. 

^ 5 That is where the farmer comes in. Agriculture is in even a worse plight for 
lack of labour than the mines, and the Kaffir in coat and trousers will hava 
to work for their maintenance. But the wily farmers of Molteno, if they ever 
gain their point, may yet be disappointed. Tailoring may well become a Ejiffir 
accomplishment, and it is tolerably certain that so long as a needle and a 

10 patch will hold his ragged garments round him, no native will ever handle 
a hoe on a white man's farm. 

As was pointed out in these columns the other day, a Kaffir will not 
work unless his needs oblige him. Complaint was made at the annual meeting 
of the Transvaal Landowners' Association in Johannesburg that avoidance 

15 of legitimate labour is made unnecessarily easy for him. In the report of the 
association it was stated that the last twelve months had seen no improve- 
ment in the supply of native labour, and that there was no prospect of the^ 
dearth becoming less acute as the demand in other quarters increased. Labour- 
saving machinery was pointed to as at least a partial remedy, but some blame 

20 for the present condition of things was thrown upon the Native Affairs 
Department of the Government. The committee of the association hold that 
the disinclination of the Kaffir to seek employment is largely due to the 
failure of the authorities to collect the rent from native squatters on Crown 
lands. Mr. Pott, the chairman, declared that when they found that natives, 

25 either through design or from default, were being granted the right of free 
occupation, whereas all white settlers had heavy demands made on them 
for similar privileges, it was difficult to refrain from strong denunciation. 



Cape Colony has just lost its Director of Irrigation. Mr. W. B. Gordon's 
services were placed at the disposal of the Cape Government for three years 

30 by the Government of India, and after overstaying his allotted time by 
a few months Mr. Gordon has returned to Calcutta. He has left many memor- 
ials behind him, and the gratitude of all agriculturists went out to him on 
his departure. It was said of him that "in the short period of his residence he 
has not only accomplished a surprisingly large amount of important work, 

35 but he has grasped the peculiar conditions of the country, has shown that 
he understands the problems which the South African farmer has to face, 
and has won the confidence of a people in whose bosoms, as Mr. Merriman 
has said, such a plant is of slow growth." The Director of Irrigation has 
carried out much constructive work in the three years, but perhaps that is 

40 not where his great value has chiefly lain. When he came to the Cape all 
sorts of projects for watering the drier regions had been formed which Mr. 
Gordon's experience told him could never be carried to success. He promptly 
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signed the death warrant of these, and if he has shattered the bright hopes 
formed of some districts of the Colony, he has prevented the throwing away 
of vast sums of money on works which would have turned out to be useless. 



The recent discoveries of diamonds reported from various parts of 
South Africa, and particularly in the Orange River Colony and Griqualand 5 
West, are a subject of comment in the "British and South African Export 
Gazette." "By many in this coimtry," it observes, "they have been greeted 
with the same scepticism as was the case when the first diamond was picked 
tip at Hopetown in 1867, or when the news of the huge size and wealth of 
the now celebrated Premier Mine reached London less than three vears lo 
ago, although, in South Africa itself, they are so generally credited that 
innumerable syndicates and companies representing many millions of capital 
liave been locally formed to exploit them. This apart, however, it is now indis- 
putable that these fresh discoveries are not a figment of the imagination 
or exist only in the minds of company promoters. They are facts, and the 15 
mines and the diamonds now being taken therefrom are the evidence. The 
Torspoed and Robert Victor mines in the Orange River Colony, in the opinion 
of experts, rank next in size and importance to the Premier. As a matter of 
fact, the Chief Inspector of Mines in the Orange River Colony has been so 
impressed with the many recent discoveries that he has been constrained to 20 
litter a word of warning as to whether the very great increase in the output 
may not considerably affect the price of diamonds ! The increase, notwith- 
standing, the demand for the stones continues unabated, and every day 
they get dearer, so that his apprehensions in this respect need not, we imagine, 
seriously be regarded. The Chief Inspector has declared himself confident 25 
that the year upon which we have just entered will witness one or more 
noteworthy discoveries. Be this as it may, it is impossible to ignore these new 
lactors which are making for a renewed period of prosperity in South Africa 
for the effect they are likely to have upon trade and commerce is almosty 
mcalculable." 30 

An amusing incident is being recorded in Cape Colony against the 
"^omen suffragists. There was a by-election recently for the Sea Point munici- 
pality, and though the electors in general showed that apathy which is the 
feature of municipal affairs at the Cape as well as at home, the female voters 
turned out in great force. One determined lady swept out of the polling- 35 
station with an unconcealed air of triumph, and on being interrogated by 
* supporter of one of the candidates, declared with emphasis, "No, I don't 
like Mr. Smith, and I have put two crosses against his name to put him out." 
ft was the turning of such ignorance as this into a proper path that another 
Wy had made her especial duty. So she resolutely took her stand inside lo 
»ke polling-station, and firmly replied to all remonstrances that she was going 
^ remain there to show other members of her sex how to vote. Argument 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. ^ 
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was useless, and it was not till forcible ejectment was threatened that 

consented to go. In her absence her aid was sorely needed, for a third lady 

turned the voting paper over in her hand disconsolately, and finally announced 

that she had forgotten for whom she had been told to vote, and would have 

5 to return home to find out. 

{Daily Telegraph.) 



Introduetory Notiee to '^Military and Naval Notes'*. 

I. THE BRITISH ARMY. 

The British Army consists of the following forces: — 

10 a) Regular forces 

Motherland 133,000 

India 76,000 

S. Africa 16,000 

Other Colonies and Egypt 23,000 



15 248,000 

Besides these there are in India: — 

Native Indian troops 154,000' 

Troops of the Native States (Imperial Service Troops) 17,700 



171,700 



20 (h) Auxiliary troops'' 

Great Britain 300,000 

India 30,000 

Cape Colony 9,000 

Natal 3,000 

25 Transvaal 6,000 

(Self- Governing Colonies) 

Canada 46,000™ 

Australia 14,000 

New Zealand 15,000 

30 Total ....". 841,700 



Allowing for the fact that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand can in case of 
war double their forces, we find that Greater Britain could bring with the utmofi* 
exertion in round numbers 1,000,000 men into the field. 

The great difference between Britain and the Continental powers lies in the 

35 fact that she must not only have an army to defend the mother land, but also all her 
various trans-maritime possessions. She therefore needs a Regular Army with i^ longer 
period of service, in order to be in the position to send troops to these possessions; for 
experience has shown that soldiers who are too young, or who have served too Bh(^ 
a time, cannot stand the exertion of service in the colonies, and it is impossible to tiaiA 

40 men at home, send them abroad, and then bring them back for discharge within the 
short periods of service that are necessary under any system of compulsion. A systietf 
has therefore been created which provid^ for half of the army being in the coloni* 
and the other half in the mother land. Those troops stationed abroad receive tbeir 
trained recniits from corresponding corps in Great Britain, besides this the units from 

45 at home relieve them after a certain period, mostly 12--16 years. 

In addition to the Regular Army, there is a Territorial Anny, which has recently 
been created by Mr. Haldane the Secretary for War, which consists of the former voltm* 
teers, and yeomanry. These voluntary troops have been divided up in a oorresponding 

'■ manner to the Regular Army. As they only have a yearly training period of 8 to 15 

' Therefore altogether in India 247,700. — " Volunteers, IfiHtia etc. — • ™ The 
forces of Canada, Australia and New Zealand can be doubled in time of war. 



i 
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in camp, and only drill a few afternoons every month, their preparedness for war 
s at present not what it should be. One hopes however in case of the outbreak of war 
have sufficient time to train them efficiently. 

As the Regular Army has but few reserves, the former Militia are now forced 
serve abroad, and will be trained for 6 months every year. They form a 2nd line 5 
>f the British field-army (in time of war). The number of this field-army — called 
triking or expeditionary-force — , will be about 160,000 (100,000 regulars). Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand have their own militia, with short service. There are no 
British regular forces in these countries. 

Since the Boer War, the different Secretaries for War have tried to reorganise jq 
lie military forces of Great Britain, so that they should be better fitted for their multi- 
arious duties. It would seem that Mr. Haldane with his pratical views and keen under- 
tanding of military matters has been able to solve this difficult problem without any 
[leat increase of expenses. « 

When he reduced the r^ular army last autumn (1906) by 10 battalions and ^5 
!3 batteries, a storm of indignation broke out in England. But he has made up for 
his retrenchment, by giving the regular army an organisation more fitted for carrying 
n war outside the frontiers, and dividing it in 6 equally strong infantry divisions, and 
ne cavalary division of 4 brigades each having 3 regiments and each regiment having 
squadrons. All functions in the rear of the army will in future be carried out by the 20 
axiliary army, and in this manner the whole of ike regular army will be free to go 
) the front. 

But Mr. Haldane's principal merit does not lie in his reorganisation of the regular 
■my, but of the auxiliary troops, who up to now, owing to a complete difference in 
eir training, arms, and composition, were not in a position to defend the British Isles. 25 

Till now the auxiliary troops were composed of Militia, the voluntary infantry 
blunteers), and the voltmtary cavalary (Yeomanry). 

The following description will show how different their utility was: — 

The most useful were the Militia, who consisted of men who — in return for 
y — trained for 66 days in the first year, and in the following years 28 days. Up 3Q 
now the Militia received a great number of young men under 18, who by reason of 
eir age could not enter the regular army, and who upon reaching that age left the 
litia for the army. In this manner the Mlitia was a recruiting source for the regular 
)ops, who took every year about 12,000 men from its ranks. Whereas the Militiamen 
longed to the lower ranks of society, and were often young men out of a position. 35 
e Volunteers were young men of the better classes who looked upon their military 
*vice as a sort of sport, and treated their exercises accordingly. There was no particular 
rtod of service, in fact every member could leave on giving a fortnight's notice. In 
3 first and second years of their service, they were obliged to drill at least 45 hours ; 
is drilling was somewhere near their home ; tihey had also to take part in a 6-day's 40 
Id-exercise, and a shooting course every year. In the following years they needed 
ly to exercise 10 times. The case of the Yeomanry was similar, except that they 
re paid during a fortnight's annual service, whereas the Volunteers only received an 
owance for uniform, accoutrements, and for the erection of shooting-ranges. 

These troops had neither a higher staff, nor field-artillery, and were not uniform 45 
ough in their training to be made use of in large bodies. 

Haldane wishes to remove this evil by making the Militia troops serve 6 months, 
i making them liable to be sent abroad; thus they will become fit to serve in the 
Id-army. The Voltmteers and Yeomanry, are to be divided and organised in such 
manner as to correspond to the regular army in their divisions etc. Further they 50 
i to receive staffs from the regular army, as well as supply-columns and so on, and 
08 be of more value from a military point of view. 

According to his statements in Parliament, the Auxiliary troops are com- 
Bed of* ~-~~ 

94,000 MiUtia 55 

247,000 Volunteers 
26,000 Yeomanry 

Total . . . 367,000 men. 

After subtracting those Militiamen trained for 6 months, and agreeing to go 
the Colonies — whom he calls the Special Sendee Contingent — 300,000 are to remain, 60 
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who will be divided into 14 divisions, each regimental district comprehending several 
counties. 

At the head of division there is to be an active general with a staff of regular 
officers, at the head of the brigades an active colonel. These troops will form a Terri- 
btorial Army, 

The service period is no longer to be the unUmited one of the Volunteers, or the 

6 years of the Militia, but 4 years. It will not be permitted to leave the Territorial Army 
after a fortnight's notice, but after 3 months, besides this the person leaving must pay 
a sum of £ 5. 

10 In order to make these arrangements popular, and to take off part of their military 

character, the administrative affairs will be transferred to the chief officials of the county 
to which the division belongs ; by this it is hoped that a friendly competition will spring 
up between the different counties, which will have as result that each county will try 
to have its o\^ti Division as well drilled, administered, and efficient as possible. But 

15 the military training will be solely in the hands of the military staff. 

There will be an annual period of exercise in camp of 8 to 15 days with the regular 
army. 

In case of mobilisation the whole of this army will be called out. As one is of the 
opinion in England that the coast will not be threatened by the landing of troops before 

20 6 months after war is declared, Mr. Haldane hopes within this period to make good soldiera 
of these men whose training up to that time will have left much to be desired. 

Although the Territorial Army is not forced to serve abroad, it is safe to conclude 
that many would declare themselves willing to go. 

The second important reform is the reorganisation of the Militia. It will now be 

25 forced to serve abroad, and be so trained that it can fill out the gaps in the field armyj 
and do service in the supply-columns etc. As the reserves of the regular army were not 
large enough to supply more than 100,000 men, and above all to supply the losses in the 
course of a war, Mr. Haldane hopes to mend matters in this wise. Within the next few 
years 80,000 men will be trained in a 6 months* service period. The training of these 

30 men will be carried on by 74 Training Battalions which are now being formed; they 
will also train recruits for the mother-land and the colonies. At the same time these 
battalions will train officers and non-commissioned officers for the Territorial Army. 
In war the battalions will either serve as reserves, or will be brought up to war strengti 
and sent to the field army. 

35 In accordance with the institution of 74 infantry training battalions, 12 artillery 

Iraining schools are to be built. 

During service, the militiamen will receive the same pay as regulars, and after 
the completion of the 6 months' training a 'retaining fee', corresponding to that of the 
reserves of the regular army, who — as well as the militiamen — may not emigrate to 

40 the colonies, or settle in foreign countries. 

The British Army is recruited on the voluntary system. And no one is forced to 
be a soldier in England against his will, (unless the Militia Ballot^ Act should be called 
into force, which it never has been). The limit of age for enlistment is from 18 to 25 years. 
The term for which a soldier engages himself to serve is 12 years, but of these 12 years 

45 only part are spent with the colours, the rest being with the reserve, e. g. : in the Cavalry. 

7 years Army and 5 years Reserve ; Garrison Artillery, 9 years Army, 3 Reserve ; Infantry 
ditto ; Artillery (except as above) 3 years Army, 9 Reserve. Officers now enter the army 
in much the same way as in Germany. Up to 1871 commissions were purchasable, the 
prices ranging from £ 450 for an infantry ensigncy to £ 7,250 for a lieutenant-colonelcy 

50 in the Life Guards. All this is however done away with. It is posisible to enter from 
a university between the age of 20 to 25, but the student must have passed some exam- 
inations there. Or it is possible to enter as a cadet between the age of 18 and 19 into 
either the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich for Engineers and Artillery, or the 
Royal Military College Sandhurst for Infantry and Cavalry. On entering, a competitive 

55 examination must be made, and the candidate must produce certificates that he bas 
passed certain examinations previously, e. g. : a matriculation examination of a Univer- 
sity. After two years the cadet becomes a second lieutenant, if he is successsful in passing 

^ This Act provides amongst other things that every Englishman able to carry 
a rifle can be called upon to serve in case of extreme danger. 
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certain examinations held every quarter of a year. Officers must also pass an exam- 
bation each time they are promoted. 

The regular army is roughly speaking divided into two parts, one half at home» 
and one half in the colonies, t£e one part is training, before being sent out to relieve 
the other past abroad. 5 

*The Army in India is composed of the British regiments serving there, and the 
various native regiments. The whole force is under the Commander-in-Chief in India^, 
under whom are again 2 officers who have the command of the Northern and Southern 
army, into which the Indian Army is divided up. — 

After the Mutiny it was decided that the British force must never fall below 10 
a certain strength (about 80,000 men), the proportion being about one to every two 
as three of the native army.'^ 

There is also a voltmteer force in India of some 30,000, composed entirely of 
Europeans and Eurasians, to which the Employes of the State Railway are compelled 
to belong. . » u 15 

Colonial Forees of which there are two kinds — (1) those sent from England, 
and (11) those raised and maintained by the Colonies. 

It is not necessary to enumerate those countries to which Britain sends troops, 
cff in which she maintains troops. But the large self-governing Coloni&s, namely Canada, 
the Australian Commonwealth, and New Zealand have as we have seen their own armies, 20 
B8 well as Militia and Volimteers. 

Major Banning in his book Adminisiration, OrganizcUiony and Equipment Made 
^y* very fittingly remarks: *The necessity for federation for Imperial defence is 
yearly becoming more and more recognised, both in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
and it is to be hoped that ere much longer a comprehensive scheme for uniting all the 25 
icttoes of the Mother Country and her Colonies in one general bond for common defence 
inay be worked out and accepted by all concerned, for strengthening the Empire'. 
A necessity to which every right-thinking Britisher will say Amen ! 

Daily Pay in the British Army. 

Private, from Is. to 1 s. 9d."^ 30 

Corporal, from Is. 8 d. „ 2 s. 8 d. 

Sergeant, from 2 s. 4 d. „ 3 s. 4 d. 

Sergeant Major 5 s. „ 6 s. 

Second Lieutenant 5 s. 3d. „ 7 s. 8 d. 

Lieutenant 6 s. 6 d. „ 8 s. 10 d. 35 

Captain lis. 7 d. „ 15 s. 

Major 13 s. 7 d. „ 18 s. 6 d. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 18 s. „ 24 s. 9 d. 

Active General £ 8. 

Lieutenant' General £ 10. 10 s. 40 



n THE BRITISH NAVY. 

The Britsh Navy is administered by 6 "Lords of the Admiralty" and 3 Secretaries, 
*8 will be seen by the following list: 

• Salary 

First Lord £ 4,500 45 

First Sea Lord £ 1,500* 

Second Sea Lord £ 1,200* 

Third Sea I/)rd and Controller £ 1,700* 

Fourth Sea Lord £ 1,200* 

Civil Lord £ 1,000 50 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary £ 2,000 

Permanent Secretary £ 2,000 

Assistant Secretary : £ 1,200 

^ (* and naval half -pay circa £ 1000 extra.) 

I At present (1907) Lord Kitchiner, who is appointed till 1909. — « Major 
inning. Administration, Organization and Equipment made easy. (London 1906) Price 4/6. 
most useful book for those wishing to study the British Army. — "^ According to 
gim^it. 



6 Lords, 
(2 Civilians 

and 
4 Admirals) 



3 Secretaries 
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The First Lord is responsible for the general direction and supervision c 
naval business, and deals with promotions, appointments, nominations to cadets 
and other matters. The First Naval Lord advises upon questions of maritime def« 
strategy, and naval policy, and is charged with business relating to ships in conmiis 
5 the distribution and organisation of the Fleet, the supervision of the Intelligence and 
drographic Departments, ships* complements, discipline, courts martial, signals, collis 
gunnery, torpedoes, etc. The Second Naval Lord is responsible for the manning 
officering of the Fleet, and for mobilization, naval education and training, the E 
Naval Reserve, and many other matters concerning the personnel. The special i 

10 of the Third Naval Lord and Controller of the Navy is chiefly in relation to matt 
He has charge of the dockyards, the steam reserves, shipbuilding and repairs, machii 
the purchase, disposal and loan of ships, questions relating to inventions and discove 
naval ordnance and stores, and the dockyard personnel. The Junior Naval Loi 
concerned with the transport, medical and victualling services, and with hospitals, 

15 coaling of the fleet, questions of pay, allowances, prize money, uniform, pensions, 
other like matters. The Civil Lord is responsible for the Works Department, and 
building and establishments, questions concerning Greenwich Hospital, dock; 
schools, and other business. The Admiralty Board is assisted by a Parliamentary 
Financial Secretary, who has charge of all matters of account, and of questions invol 

to reference to the Treasury financially; and by a Permanent Secretary, who is respond 
for the discipline of the Admiralty departments, and appointments in the office, 
has charge of correspondence and maritime papers. The administration of the ^' 
is thus conducted under the direction and supervision of the Board through a nun 
of independent departments'.^ 

25 The British Fleet (31 March) 1906° 

1st. Class Battleships, built 55 

1st. Class Battleships, building 6 

2nd. Class Battleships, built 4 

3rd. Class Battleships, built 2 

30 Armoured Cruisers, built 28 

Armoured Cruisers, building 10 

1st. Class Protected Cruisers, built 21 

2nd. Class Protected Cruisers, built 46 

3rd. Class Protected Cruisers, built 19 

35 Scouts, built 8 

Torpedo vessels, built 21 

* Torpedo-Boat-Destroyers, built 143 

Torpedo-Boat-Destroyers, building 18 

Torpedo Boats, built 87 

40 Submarines, built 25 

Submarines, building 15 

Total . . . . . 508 

Further it is proposed to begin in 1907: 4 Armoured vessels, 5 Ocean-going I 
troyers, 12 Costal Destroyers and 12 Submarines. 

45 England's largest and most modern battleship (1907) is the Dreainought (wh 

forms a special class). She was launched in 1906, is 23,000 tons, speed 22 knot««, 11 inc 
armour (thickest), has X 12 inch guns, and XXVII small ones. At present 3 more of 
type, only heavier are building. 

In round numbers the British Navy has 200,000 officers and men. 

50 At the age of twelve (minimum age 12 years 8 months, maximum 13 years) a 1 

intended for a commission in the navy, on receiving a nomination, must undergo a qu 
fying examination, and upon having passed becomes a naval cadet, and goes to 
Boyal Naval College at Osborne for two years, and then to Dartmouth College for anot 
two years. He is then (after passing different examinations during this time) m 

65 a midshipman, and must go to sea for three years. After another examination b 
made acting sub-lieutenant, and must spend a year ashore studying at Greenwich J 
Portsmouth ; a fter this he must pass yet another examination and become sub-Ueuteni 

I Statesman's Tear Book 1906. — " This list in taken from Whitaker's Ahnan 
1907. 
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Men entering the navy as sailors can do so between the age of 18 to 25, agreeing 

rve 6 years with the fleet and 7 years in the reserve. After the 12 years are complete 

can re-enrol for successive periods of 6 years. Boys can enter after the age of 12» 

the consent of their parents, and must agree to serve 12 years after they have 

Led the age of 18. All entering the British army or navy must be British subjects. 5 

The annual pay in the Navy exclusive of allowances is as follows: 

Admiral of the Fleet £ 2,190 

Admiral £ 1,825 

Vice- Admiral £ 1,460 

Rear- Admiral £ 1,095 10 

Commodore £ 1,095 

Captain of the Fleet £ 1,096 

First Captain £ 602 

Second Captain £ 502 

Staff Captain £ 511 15 

Commander £ 365 

Lieutenant-in-Command £ 201 to £ 310 

Lieutenant £ 182 to £ 292 

Sub-Lieutenant £ 91 

Midshipman £ 32 20 

Naval Cadet £ 18 

Carpenter Lieutenant £ 237 to £ 273 

Commissioned Warrant Officiers £ 183 to £ 219 

Gunner £ 100 to £ 150 

Bootswain £ 100 to £ 164 25 

Carpenter £ 76 to £ 100 

Ordinary Seamen £ 23 to £ 32 

MILITARY AND NAVAL NOTES. 



HOW THE AEMY IS ADMINISTERED. 

There is one law that unfortunately has almost always ruled throughout 3o 
16 recent history of this coimtry, and that is that the outbreak of war 
nvariably found the military machine what, to put it mildly, may be 
ed "out of gear." The mechanism has been cumbrous and old-fashioned.. 
PTorking parts have badly needed lubrication. The engine has never been 
ed but defects have at once developed, and when perfect working was 35 

wanted there was delay, wasted energy, and extravagance. Misdirected 
b led to risk on one hand and waste on the other. It is true that the 
ems of national defence are, as regards the British Empire, far more 
Jex and difficult to deal with than those any other people have to face; 
hat is no excuse for the fact that we have systematically and for many 40 

shirked the tackling of them. The South African War, however, at last 
T roused the nation to the gravity of the situation, and the last few 

has witnessed an imdeniably real attempt to set our military house in 
. The War Office (Reconstitution) Committee, composed of Viscount 
:, Admiral Sir John Fisher, and Colonel Sir George Clarke, three of the 45 
b public servants of the Empire, was appointed, and on the recommen- 
QS of this Committee, who reported early in 1904, the Administration 
I Army was changed in all its essentials. Last year saw the completion 
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of the scheme recommended by the triumvirate, though even now the whole 
can scarcely be said to be in full working order. 

Although the Admiralty, like every other human institution, has ite 
failings, yet on the whole it may be said to work as efficiently and economi- 
6cally as any department in the State. To "The Admiralty system of higher 
administration" the Committee therefore turned for a model, being convinced 
that "while there may be imperfections in the working of that system, it is 
absolutely soimd in principle." On the lines of the "Board of Commissioners 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of 
10 Great Britain and Ireland, etc.," the Army Council that now administers the 
Army was created by a patent dated February 6, 1904. As will be seen from 
the following, the parallel is exact: 

War office. Admiralty. 

Secretary of State for War. First Lord. 

15 First Military Member (Chief of the Staff). First Naval Ix)rd. 

Second Military Member (Adjutant-General). Second Naval Lord. 

Third Military Member (Quarter-master- Ge- Third Naval Lord (Controller), 
neral). 

Fourth Military Member (Master of the Or- Junior Naval Lord. 
20 dnance). 

Civil Member (ParliamentaryUnder-Secretary Civil Lord, 
of State for War). 

Financial Secretary (Finance Member). Parliamentary and Financial Secretary. 

Secretary (Permanent Under-Secretary of Permanent Secretary. 
25 State for War). 

As at the Board of Admiralty, so with the Army Council, the members 
act in a dual capacity, as they are, in the Council-room, the colleagues of 
the Secretary of State, and, at the War Office, the Superintendents of the 
various branches, civil and military, into which the administration of the 

30 Army is divided. The original patent, however, has been somewhat overridden, 
and the responsibility of the military members impaired, by an Order in 
Council of August 10th, 1904, which makes the Secretary of State responsible 
for "all the business of the Army Council," and the military members "respon- 
sible to the Secretary of State for the administration of so much of the 

35 business relating to the organisation, disposition, personnel, armament, and 
maintenance of the Army as shall be assigned to them or each of them from 
time to time by the Secretary of State." Under the originl patent each vas 
equally responsible with the Secretary of State for the general administratioa 
of the Army as a whole, each, of course, being personally responsible for the 

40 efficient working of the branches under his individual control. 

Of the Army Council "primus inter spares comes the Secretary of State 
for War (at present the Right Hon. Richard Burdon Haldane, K.C., LL.D.r 
M.P.). He is the connecting link of the administrative chain that places the 
Army under the direct supervision of Parliament, and on him lies the responsi- 
45bility to the representatives of the nation and the Crown for the general 
direction and supervision of the War Office as a whole. Heretofore, when the 
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Dffice of Commander-in-Chief existed, the real power had been divorced from 
responsibility, with "results injurious to the military advisers of the Secretary 
ni State, and fatal to his authority with his colleagues in the Cabinet." Now 
we have changed all that, and the position of the Secretary of State is on 
precisely the same footing as that of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and all& 
^submissions to the Crown in regard to military questions" are "made by 
lim alone." 

Of the four military members of the Council, the duties that devolve 
)n the Chief of the Staff are perhaps the most important. He controls the 
nilitary policy in all its branches. He deals with the war machine as a whole, lo 
ihe training of the war forces, the collection of intelligence, the mobilisation 
ind organisation of the forces for war, the selection and administration of 
•he staff of the Army, the higher education of the officers; all, in fact to do 
rith the control of the machine, so as to place it in the highest efficiency for 
he work for which it exists, namely, war. The Chief of the Staff has under i& 
lim three heads of departments — ^the Director of Military Operations, the 
)irector of Staff Duties and the Director of Military Training. To the depart- 
nent of the former belongs what may be broadly termed the Intelligence 
department. The Director of Staff Duties controls and organises the staff 
>f the Army, and directs its education. The Director of Military Training is 20 
^sponsible for the military training of home forces and the plans of home 
lefence generally. 

The Adjutant General is responsible for the organising and raising of the 
military forces, the organisation and the disposition of units, discipline, the 
[eneral internal administration of units, and the placing of the whole on 2^ 
t war footing. His aides are four in number, and comprise the Director of 
Recruiting and Organisation, the Director of Personal Services, the Director- 
^neral of the Army Medical Service, and the Director of Auxiliary Forces. 
Bie duties allotted to each of the four branches of the Adjutant- General's 
'apartment are sufficiently indicated by the titles borne by thesot 
liiectors. 

The Quarter Master- General has to do with the organisation and 
raining of all transport, supply, and remomit services; all reserves of food, 
lothing, equipment, etc., its organisation and its distribution; administration 
f all departmental services connected with the foregoing; finally, thesis 
election of officers for employment in the departmental branches which come 
uder him. As aides he has the Director of Transport and Remounts, the 
Sector of Movements and Quarterings, the Director of Supplies and Clothing, 
^d the Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores. The titles explain suf- 
ciently the duties devolving on these officers, but it may be noted that 40 
11 connected with railways, including the technical training of railway 
foops, comes under the department of the Director of Movements and 
iuarterings, whilst all sea transport, and land transport other than by rail, 
^ in the ken of the Director of Transport and Remounts. To this latter officer 
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is also immediately responible the Director- General of the Army Veterinary 
Servi:es. 

Under the Master- (Jeneral of the Ordnance lies the control of all that 
relates to armaments, fortifications, and war stores. Under him are not only 
6 the storing and supply of all ordnance, small arms, ammunition, etc., but 
also the direction and financial control of all manufacturing departments 
other than clothing. All storehouses for warlike stores, buildings, and firing 
ranges come under his control. He directs contracts, and to his department 
belong all the manufacturing and inspecting staffs for the supervision of war 

10 material, whether manufactured by Government or contracted for. His aides 
are two in number — namely, the Director of Artillery and the Director of 
fortifications and Works. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretary (the Earl of Portsmouth) has 
special duties, the chief of which are the supervision of large construction 

15 of barracks and hospitals, his aide for this work being a civil official, the 
Director of Barrack Construction. To his department also belongs the 
Chaplain- General, and he conjirols non-effective votes, which are administered, 
however, through the Director of Army Finance. The Finance Member of 
the Army Council controls finance, and is assisted by the Director of Army 

•20 Finance. The Permanent Under-Secretary is charged with the interior 
economy of the War Office, and the preparation of all official conmaunications 
of the- Army Council. As a link between the Admiralty and the War Office 
the Army Council has a Naval Adviser, while courts-martial are supervised 
by the Judge- Advocate- General, who may also be described as the Legal 

•26 Adviser to the Army Council. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Army, while admiDistered 
by the Army Council, is not commanded by that body. The executive com- 
mand of the Army is vested in generals outside the War Office, as in the 
Navy the executive command of fleets is vested in admirals other than those 

30 who sit on the Board of Admiralty. There is, however, an officer who, "under 
the orders and directions of the Army Council," inspects and reports upon 
the training and efficiency of all troops under the control of the Home Govern- 
ment, the suitability of their armament and equipment, the condition of 
fortifications and defences, and generally on the readiness and fitness of the 

36 Army for war. The Army Coimcil, in fact, is thus kept constantly and reliably 
informed as to the practical results of the policy that the Council is pursuing, 
and the utility and importance of this officer, officially termed the Inspector- 
General of the Forces, it would be difficult to over-estimate. This office is at 
present held by H.R.H.^ the Duke of Connaught, who has under him five 

40 inspecting officers, who are severally responsible for cavalry, horse and field 
artillery, garrison artillery, royal engineers, and equipment and stores. 

The Duke of Connaught, who is an indefatigable inspecting officer, 
last winter included in his sphere of inspections the garrison of South Africa. 

^ Bead = His Royal Higness, 
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kt the present moment he has a very strong staff. The officers of which have 
been specially selected for good and brilliant service, and use their te^rm on 
bhe inspecting staff as a means of familiarising themselves with the whole 
Service, in view of future appointments. 

{TJie Navy and Army, Vol. I No. 4.) 5 



THE ORGANISATION OF A FLEET. 

When, during the early morning of April 11th, 1905, a British cruiser 
sighted in latitude 8deg. N., longitude lOSdeg. 28min. E., the Russian Second 
Pacific Squadron en rovle to the Far East, under Admiral Rozhdestvensky, 
she had before her a fleet organised for war, and shortly to take part in one lo 
of the most famous and disastrous battles in naval history. The battle squadron 
was in single line ahead at irregular intervals of from two to three cables, 
the cruisers spread out ahead and astern at a distance of about one mile, 
the destroyers on the port quarters of the battleships, while the transports and 
colliers were grouped indiscriminately on their port beam. And over all hung 15 
a huge canopy of smoke; a floating, mobile town. 

How many of those who speak of this fleet or that fleet pause to consider 
what a fleet means? 'A congregation of ships" would probably be the popular 
definition, but behind that must lie an organising brain that can look after 
the material, tend the personnel, order the movements of both, and husband 20 
or replenish their resources so that at moment's notice they may be ready 
for battle. 

Let us take the Atlantic Fleet, with its eight battle-ships, six powerful 
armoured cruisers, four smaller cruisers, and twelve torpedo craft, as a unit 
of the British Navy. Its personnel alone consists of over 12,000 souls, who 25 
have to be fed and kept fit. It is quite true that the modem admiral is not 
faced with the same problems as those of the Nelsonian period. Nelson's 
great want was fresh water; but science has evolved the condenser, whereby 
sufficient can be distilled from the sea to meet all requirements. But 750 men 
confined in the limited space offered by a battle-ship require constant exercise 30 
to keep them in health, and this is obtained by a succession of drills and 
work of various kinds, which comes under the heading of what is known in 
the Service as "dailv routine." Much criticism has been levelled at this, and 
the mathematical precision with which it is carried out, but no satisfactory 
Alternative has ever been suggested; it is like the movements of a clock which 35 
carry the hands round to the moment when it is time to strike. The present 
efficiency of the Navy is at least some justification for the methods employed. 

And the material — ^the ships themselves — move with a similar precision. 
The battle-ships, the cruisers, the torpedo craft, all play their part; pick 
Up and maintain their positions as though they were pawns on a chess-board, 40 
which only move at the will of the master player. The cruisers — "the eyes 
of the fleet," as Nelson called them — are thrown out to pick up and if possible 
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lure the enemy on to the capital ships, the battle squadron. What will be 
the particular formation or tactics of a fleet in a naval engagement no man 
can say; that will depend on the admiral in command and the disposition 
of the enemy, and whether the action is to be fought in the narrow seas or 
6 open waters, where there is plenty of sea-room for extensive manoeuvring; 
but the object will always be to bring the greatest possible number of guns 
to bear on a particular part of the enemy's fleet, and so destroy them in 
detail. For this, much manoeuvring will be required, and he who has the 
greatest speed will always have the advantage. 

10 In the preliminary cruisings and movings from place to plac«, whether 

in war or in peace, certain set formations are always adopted — ^the battle 
fleet in the centre, invariably in lines ahead; the cruisers thrown out fan shape 
on bow, beam, or quarter; the torpedo craft cuddling imder the lee, or in 
flotillas astern of the battle-ships, according to the state of the weather; but 

16 all within touch and constant communication with the heart of the organisa- 
tion — the flagship of the admiral in command. 

Here again science has come to the aid of the admiral. In the old days 
"the eyes of the fleet," cruising around on the look-out for the enemy, had 
a very limited radius of conamunication, and often through stress of weather, 

20 fogs, etc., went blindly cruising around looking for the fleet she wished to 
conmiunicate intelligence to, while that fleet was within a few miles of her. 
Nelson's famous chase of Villeneuve from Egypt to the West Indies and back 
is an example of how the old-time sailor was handicapped in this direction. 
But wireless telegraphy has altered this, and an admiral can now be kept 

25 in constant touch not only with his out-thrown cruisers, but with the happen- 
ings on shore; and only a few weeks ago Rear- Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, in command of the Second Cruiser Squadron, kept in daily 
touch with Gibraltar during his voyage to England, with only two of his 
conmiand thrown back between him and the famous fortress. 

30 We have dealt so far only with a fleet at sea organised and ready to 

meet the enemy, but a few words on the preliminaries necessary to bring 
that organisation into being may prove interesting. Under our present 
system of manning ships in reserve with nucleus crews every vessel fit to be 
engaged in war is kept in a state of semipreparation, but to complete the 

35 organisation preparatory to leaving harbour nmch has to be done. The initial 
stage may be said to begin with the sending of an official conomunicatiott 
from the Admiralty to the Port Admiral, which inamediately puts all the 
machinery of mobilisation in motion. Drafts of men are sent from the various 
barracks, gunnery and torpedo schools; the officers are informed of their 

40 appointment by post. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the fleet about to be mobilised immediately 
issues instructions to all ships under his command to fill up with the necessary 
stores and coal, but not anommiition, as this is never put on board while 

^the ships are in harbour. As soon as the work connected with the above is 
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completed, each ship asks permission by signal to proceed outside to take 
in ammmiition, and it is here that the fleet forms up ready for its final depar- 
ture, the respective commanding officers being responsible for the organisation 
and "licking into shape" of their own crews; the respective captains informing 
the admiral when their ships are fully equipped and ready for sea. Up till 5 
that time each one has worked more or less independently, but from the 
moment that the last ship signals her readiness the fleet becomes one compact 
ivhole, its every movement being regulated by the Commander-in-Chief. 
We mentioned in the earlier part of this article the difficulties experien- 
ced by Nelson in providing his ships with fresh water — a vital necessity for 10 
his crews. What water was to Nelson coal is to the admiral of to-day; and 
although we have coaling stations spread all over the world, it may not always 
be possible during war for a fleet to return to harbour to coal. The difficulties 
of coaling at sea seemed for a long time insuperable — ^they were the one 
weak link in the otherwise perfect organisation of a fleet. By means of Temper- 15 
ley transporters and other appliances these difficulties have now been over- 
come, and on May 1st of the present year the "Swiftsure," one of the battle- 
ships attached to the Channel Fleet, coaled at sea, taking in 75-2 tons per 
hour while towing the collier. Thus the organisation of a fleet for war becomes 
complete ; it will enable us to search out and destroy the enemy on the high 20 
seas, or blockade his harbours, while by means of wireless telegraphy the 
admiral in command can keep in daily touch with the authorities, although 

he may be a thousand miles from his base. 

{The Army and Navy). 

AN AEMY CORPS IN THE FIELD. 25 

Englishmen may be said, as a whole, to take an interest in their Army. 
That is to say, they know many of the uniforms of the different regiments 
composing it by sight, a big parade is always popular, and everyone has a hazy 
idea of the different duties devolving on the various arms and departments. 
But how these various arms and departments co-operate, how, mutual 30 
assistance is rendered, and how they are disposed so tliat the maximum of 
power that each imit possesses may be developed at the right moment— of 
these matters the public has, as a rule, no knowledge. And yet they are of 
the very highest importance; for it is on their principles being thoroughly 
understood and correctly carried out that an army ceases to be merely a 35 
collection of regiments, corps, and departments, and becomes a highly 
efficient machine, every part of which performs certain duties; not alone, 
but always in relation to other parts, and by so doing becomes a finished instru- 
ment to carry out the plan of its commander. 

It is the purpose of this paper to briefly sketch these principles, and to 40 
do so it will be convenient to take an example, and from it to show how this 
inter-co-operation between the different arms is carried out. The example 
we will take will be the very conmion one of an army advancing against an 
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enemy without much exact knowledge of the latter's whereabouts, the object 

of the commander being to find him out and inflict a crushing blow upon him. 

In this connection the size of the force is inmiaterial, as the principles 

are alwajrs the same; but a good example will be afforded if we suppose 

5 the force under consideration to be an army corps, approximately 40,000 men^ 
accompanied by a cavalry division. 

First and foremost, then, will come the latter, sent on many miles 
ahead of the main body and covering a wide extent of country. Their duties 
will be to obtain information of the enemy and his whereabouts, to defeat 

10 if possible the hostile advanced cavalry, and, lastly, to prevent the latter 
from gaining any information about the main army behind. To cArry out 
these duties effectively the co-operation of other arms is necessary, and the 
two brigades of which a cavalry division is composed include in each a battery 
of Royal Horse Artillery, a battalion of mounted infantry, a field troop of 

16 Royal Engineers, as well as ammunition and supply columns, and a field 
ambulance; the whole force being essentially of a mobile nature. The order 
of march of this body of mounted troops is designed to meet the requirements 
which its various duties demand, the principle being that the main body, 
with the cavalry commander, the horse artillery supply colunms, etc., marcli 

20 as close and compactly as the country will permit, bodies of cavalry, termed 
supporting or contact squadrons, being sent well ahead to the front and 
flanks. These in their turn send out patrols, from which are detached scouts 
sufficiently close together to form a screen through which none of the enemy 
can creep without being at once observed. Communication is continually 

26 kept up between the scouts and patrols, and thence through supporting 
squadrons to the main body by means of mounted men, cyclists, and signallers. 
It is to be observed that in the advance of this cavalry screen many circum- 
stances may arise necessitating duties that could not be adequately carried 
out by the cavalry soldier. For instance, the destruction and repair of bridges, 

30 the attack on foot of an enternched position, the shelling of the enemy's 
cavalry, etc. ; and it is for this reason that jgi cavalry brigade includes other 
mounted arms, whose co-operation is essential to the smooth working of the 
whole body. 

Protected thus in front by the screen of mounted troops, the main body 

35 of an army corps, consisting for the most part of infantry, advances in as 
compact a formation as the roads of the country will allow of, the different 
brigades and divisions being kept together as far as possible. But although 
the screen of cavalry as described above is in most cases sufficient to give 
timely warning of the presence of the enemy, nevertheless, in war, nothing 

40 must be left to chance, and the prospect of a clever and resolute foe out- 
flanking or cutting through one's mounted troops must not be lost sight of. 
To deal with this eventuality, there is sent out from the main body an impor- 
tant force known as the advanced guard, which has for its object the recon- 
noitring of the front and flanks, the defeat of small bodies that may be en- 
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}untered, and the holding in check of large bodies until the troops behind 
re in a position to attack. To carry out these duties the advanced guard is 
[ considerable strength, often a quarter of the entire force, and as consider- 
ble fighting may have to be engaged in, it is normally composed of troops 
[ all arms, the proportion of- each depending on the nature of the country. & 

As indicated above, the advanced guard has two distinct functions; 
le reconnaissance, or finding the enemy, and the other fighting him. The 
)mmander of the advanced guard therefore divides his forces into two 
xlies, one, the vanguard, to perform the former duty, and the other, the 
lainguard, to be prepared for the latter. In the vanguard he would place lo 
ly cavalry or mounted infantry that he might have, and possibly a party 
: engineers; while, moving himself with the mainguard, he would have at 
a disposal the infantry, a due proportion of field artillery, some engineers, 
id in many cases a balloon detachment for purposes of observation. 

The distance of the advanced guard from the main body of the army 15 
mes considerably, but must always be sufficient to enable the latter, if 
le enemy is encountered in force, to deploy at its convenience, connection 
Jtween the two being continuously kept up by mounted men, cyclists, or 
goallers. 

The question of the placing of the different arms in the main bodyao 
one of the greatest importance, in order that due co-operation may result, 
ad is based chiefly on the principle that the troops likely to be first re- 
iiired in a fight should lead the various columns. Thus the field artillery 
lonld march at the head of the division to which it belongs; but as guns 
tnnot fight without their flanks being protected, one battalion of infantry as 
Jually precedes it in each division. Attached also to each battalion and 
ittery, and marching immediately behind it, is the regimental transport, 
insisting of ammimition, food, etc., that may be required at any moment, 
kile in rear of each brigade is a bearer company. The division is completed 
^ a field company of Royal Engineers, who, as they might be required so. 
r entrenching, etc., at an early stage, usually march near the head, and an 
omunition column and field hospital follow immediately behind. Finally, 
squadron of cavalry, chiefly employed on orderly duty, is placed at a 
nvenient point, probably near the general. 

Behind the main body, as already described, are arranged other columns 36 
»t required for fighting, but most necessary for keeping an army in the 
M up to its fighting strength. First, there is a small rearguard, its duties 
ing chiefly those of military police, such as looking after stragglers, 
c. Behind them come the second line, transport and supply columns, carry- 
? all that is necessary for the army as soon as it halts, and guarded by 40 
small force of infantry termed the baggage guard. Then at a considerable 
stance, usually a day's march or more, move what are termed the parks; 
other words, enormous columns of supplies of food, ammimition, and 
^eridy from which stores are drawn as required for the troops in front. 
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Tliis sketch of the disposition of forces in the field would not be complete 
were mention not made of a force whose name usually offers a serious stum- 
bling-block to the non-military reader. Reference is made to what are known 
as the corps troops. To explain their raison d^^re it must be recollected that 
cin these days the commander of an army, after having finally given his 
instructions, has very little control over the progress of the fight, the details 
of which must lie in the hands of his subordinates. But much may be done 
by strengthening during a battle certain threatened points, and in order to 
be able to do so the commander-in-chief keeps always a certain force directly 

10 under his own orders. These are termed the corps troops, and as guns form 
the most formidable weapon with which to strengthen the hand of a comman- 
der in difficulties, artillery constitutes the chief part of this force, and is 
represented in it by nine batteries, both horse, howitzer, and heavy; in 
addition are attached a regiment of cavalry, a battalion of infantry, bridging, 

15 telegraph, and balloon companies of engineers, with the necessary columns 
of ammunition and other supplies. 

The above dispositions, representing the normal order of advance 
into an enemy's country, require, of course, a starting-point. This point 
is termed the base of operations, which is usually a seaport, to which 

50 reinforcements and stores of all descriptions can be sent from this country. 
As the army progresses further into the interior new problems arise. Supplies 
have still to be sent forward. If a line of rails is available, so much the better; 
if not, convoys with their accompanying escorts have to be organised. In 
any case there soon becomes stretched out a long line, to defend which 

«6 adequate provision of fighting troops must be made. The necessary force for 
this purpose is placed under a separate commander, who is made responsible 
for the whole line of communications. 

In practice it ^s not so, as to the soldier the reason of every body of 
men being in its right place is obvious. It must, howeyer, be remembered 

80 that the normal order of things as described is always liable to modi- 
fication; sometimes to suit strategical requirements, but more oiten in order 
that due advantage may be taken of the nature of the country in which 

the force is operating. 

{The Army and Navy.) 

35 JUVENILE NAVY LEAGUERS. 

A movement deserving of every encouragement is that inaugurated 
in commemoration of Nelson's centenary in 1905 by Mrs. Henry Samue, 
of Cleveland-square, the founder and president of the juvenile branch of the 
League. The object is to instil a feeling of patriotism into the minds «fl 
40 hearts of our young generation, and to impress on them the fact that each 
individual effort is of great use to the Empire. Mrs. Samue invites the members 
to attractive meetings about twice a year and arranges a ball during the 
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hriBtmas holidays. The latter function took place at the Queen's-gate Hall, 
onth Kensington, last night, when an exceedingly pleasant time was spent 
Y the young people. The hall had been bountifully decorated with British 
ags and ribbons of red, white, and blue, and several of the juveniles, no- 
kbly the Misses Samue and Master Samue, were attired in costumes sug- 5 
stive of our naval supremacy. Among those present during the evening 
ere Sir Edward and Lady Fremantie, Sir Frederick Young and Miss Young, 
i. Henry Samue, Dr. Ginsburg, Mrs. Hamilton Good, Mrs. Welch, and 
r. and Mrs. Miller. During an interval Mr. Phillip Lascelles entertained 
le company with various clever conjuring tricks, a ventriloquial sketch ic 
id amusing stories. A party of boys from the Warspite,^ in charge of Mr. 
. R. Weston, gynmastic instructor, were loudly applauded for the admirable 
Anner in which they went through a number of exercises, including Swedish 
ill, cuttlass drill, &c. Miss G. F. Wyatt, of 175, Trinity-road, Wandsworth- 
)mmon, is hon. secretary of the branch, and would be glad to answer allic 
iquiries. 

ROYAL NAVY. 

The cruiser Isis will leave Devonport on the 12th inst. with a new batch 
! cadets for a cruise, being due to return from Gibraltar on April 3. The pro- 
ramme is as follows; Gibraltar, Jan. 17 to Feb. 1; Las Palmas, Feb. 4 to2C 
^arch 5; Madeira, March 7 to 11; Lisbon, March 13 to 17; Arosa Bay, 
[arch 18 to 31. 

Mr. J. B. Marshal], C.B., Director of Dockyards and dockyard work, is 
a a visit to Devonport. 

It is understood that in consequence of the death of his brother, Admiral 25 
ord Charles Beresfoid will return to England from Malta on Jan. 16 in the 
ulwark, instead of on Jan. 25. as previously arranged, as he wishes to visit 
le United States on private affairs. 

The battleship Comwallis, at Devonport, is having her torpedo net 
efence fittings repaired and brought up to date, and the two forward gun- 3C 
orts for small quick-firing guns plated over, as they are to be abolished. 

Rear- Admiral Frank Finnis will hoist his flag on the armoured cruiser 
eviathan, at Chatham to-day, on succeeding as Rear- Admiral commanding 
division of the new Home Fleet. 

After having undergone her annual refit at Sheemess Dockyard, the 85 
coloured cruiser Roxbourgh arrived yesterday at Sheerness to prepare to 
'join the first Cruiser Squadron. 

Rear- Admiral C. F. Niblett will hoist flag this morning on assim^iing 
^ command of the Devonport Division of the Home Fleet. 

The battleship Hibemia, the last of the King Edward VII. class to be 4c 

' Nome of a ship. 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. \^ 
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completed, was commissioned at Devonport yesterday by Captain C. F. 

Lambert with the nucleus crew of the battleship Trafalgar for temporary 

service in the Atlantic Fleet. The Hibernia will afterwards be transferred to 

the Channel Fleet as flagship of Vice- Admiral Sir R. N. Custance on his 

5 succeeding Vice- Admiral Sir A .G. Curzon Howe as second in command. 

The Trafalgar was recommissioned for further service in the Devonport 

Division of the Home Fleet. 

{Daily Tekgraph.) 

Introductory Note. 

10 The following letter was written as will be seen, by reason of several newspaper 

articles which appeared in various papers in 1907 attacking or defending the adminis- 
tration etc. of the navy. There is no doubt the majority of these articles were written 
with a view to further the so called *Blue Water' policy, whose aim is to build a fleet 
large enough to be able to meet any combination of me two or three strongest fleets 

15 of the world ; further the policy maintains that England must rely on h^ fleet, and not 
on her army. 

THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TBIES 

Sir, — A more able pen than mine I should have thought would have 
20 come to the front in defence of the Admiralty and its administration of 
the Navy. 

It goes against the grain to hear and to read of this incessant tirade 

that is flowing in one long-continued stream, not only opposing almost every 

measure or change that has been carried out of late years, but giving no credit 

25 whatever in any single instance for the immeasurable benefits that have 

conduced to the efficiency of the Navy. 

I go so far as to say, and I know my opinion is backed up by the 
general body of professional men, that at no period in naval history has the 
service ever stood on a higher pedestal of excellence, nor has is ever been in 
80 a more immediate state of preparedness for war. 

Criticism of detail may be fair, but justice demands that the whole 
should be considered; and those who take upon themselves the responsibility 
of criticizing in detail, and are not behind the scenes to know the whys afid 
the wherefores, be they changes of opinion owing to altered circumstances 
85 or conditions which must be constantly accruing in an immense public 
service, lay themselves open to the charges of bringing discredit on the 
Admiralty, fostering discontent in the eyes of the public, and leading to 
dissatisfaction with the condition of the naval service. 

How little the public know of the responsibilities and work attached 

40 to the duties of the Board of Admiralty. They do not rest with purely naval 

matters, such as the design and construction of ships, the personndy materA 

the administration of fleets, multitudinous work connected with dockyards 
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id training colleges, and the constant consideration of acquiring the best 
turn for the outlay of the country's money. If that were the case, we might 
sume all was comparatively "plain sailing." Every change in the balance 
power abroad, augmentation of foreign fleets, their disposal, their dispersal, 
liances, altered conditions of mutual friendship between nations, and 5 
> forth — ^these constantly changing conditions all bear very directly on the 
isposal of our fleets, and enter into the diplomatic sphere of Admiralty ad- 
linistration. Then at home there exists constant negotiation with the Trea- 
iry, the Foreign Office, possibly the Colonial Office, the political state of par- 
es that sometimes develop a craze for economy and at another favour a dis- lo 
inctly opposite course. These changes of procedure are costly in the extreme, 
nd have occurred on several occassions in my career; not only for a time do 
hey upset the well-being of the service, but render the task of naval continuity 
most difficult measure with which to deal. Let me deal for a moment with 
ome of the salient features the present Board have conceived. What could 15 
le finer in conception than the present distribution of the fleets with their 
•ases, and positions for mutual support? What can be more efficient and 
onducive to readiness for war service than the late syBtem adopted of keeping 
hips in reserve constantly in commission, with nucleus crews on board, 
pecialist officers and men always there, with nothing to await but men from 20 
he barracks or reserve for instant mobilization? This is a vast change for 
he better compared to the old system, when ships in reserve had no crews 
t all and were often in a sad state of inefficiency. 

Criticism is also passed very freely on some of the vessels that have 
•een sold out of the service or relegated to the mudbanks. I entirely agree 25 
rith the theory that if a man-of-war is not fit to fight she is not fit to swim; 
uch ships become a burden on the Estimates, cramp the dockyards, and in 
ase of war their very existence would cause a constant state of anxiety; and 
would ask who are best judges capable of forming an opinion of what 
esseis to retain? Who outside the Admiralty is furnished with confidential 30 
Bports of their state and condition after survey? To make but one more 
Uusion in defence of the Admiralty. Between five and six millions of money 
as been saved to the country, whilst the fighting strength is not only unim- 
paired, but on a higher level than it has ever been before. 

The public should know these facts. I personally have nothing to gain 35 
nd nothing to lose in offering my comments. My sense of justice and fair 
lay alone prompts me to ask you for the insertion of this letter. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my admiration of the articles 
ow appearing in your columns on. "The State of the Navy." They have 
Borded immense satisfaction to all those whose minds are not so prejudiced aq 
8 to be unable to appreciate the fearless and marvellously efficient adminis- 
ration of the Navy which has characterized the present Board of Admiralty 
nd its immediate predecessors. Many of us are in a position to gauge at its 
nie value the adverse criticism (if this term can be rightly applied to such 
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wild utterances) which has been so rife of late, but, unfortunately, the 
general public is liable to be misled by their gross misrepresentations. Li this 
connexion the articles on. "The State of the Navy" ought to prove of incal- 
culable advantage to the public in enabling them to arrive at a sound judge- 
sment on these questions. Your obedient servant, 

V. A. MONTAGU, Admiral (Retired). 
43, Rutland-gate, S.W., Feb. 7. 

(Timea No. 38255, 1907.) 



SHIPPING 'NOTES. 



10 The Marquis of Graham, who lately married Lady Mary Hamilton, is, 

according to the 'Nautical Magazine," bruising his hands and bumping Ms 
head in one of the biggest shipyards on the Clyde. There is no doubt about 
it, for a representative of this monthly publication has interviewed tb 
marquis at work at Messrs. Beardmore's yard at Dalmuir. Ix)rd Graham 

15 who is an enthusiast in all matters relating to ships and shipping, is at present 
engaged in fitting out a deep-sea steamer with suction-gas engines. 



Shipowners do not all speak respectfully of the year which has just 
closed. The liner interest has, no doubt, done better than in 1905, but the 
owners of tramp shipping, which counts for so much under the British flag, 
20 have rather a sorry tale to tell. The prophets speak in decidedly hopeful 
terms of the outlook for 1907. They base their predictions, probably with 
every justification, upon the ever-increasing volume of the world's trade, 
which it is believed will before long prove capable of absorbing all the surplus 
tonnage. 

25 But whether or not this proves "a happy new year" from the shipowner's 

point of view, in one respect at least it cannot but be better than the last. 
It is impossible that 1907 will produce such an avalanche of legislation 
affecting the shipping industry as did the year 1906. Never before were so 
many measures affecting the mercantile marine passed in a single session. 

80 A Merchant Shipping Act, a Marine Insurance Act, a Trade Disputes Act, 
and a measure extending the principle of workmen*s compensation to ship- 
masters and sailors — ^that is a truly formidable total for a single session. 
Shipowners are not disposed to lament unduly over the activity of the Govern- 
ment, but they are at least looking to be let alone for some little time to 

85 come. By a curious stroke of luck, all this legislation has come at a time 
when shipowners were never numerically weaker in the House of Commons. 



From Liverpool comes the news that Captain Watt, conunodore of the 
Ounard Company, is to be transferred from the Lucania to the Carmania 
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10 tliat lie may become acquainted with a turbine-driven steamer. It is 
invested that this is preparatory to Captain Watt's selection as commander of 
one of the twenty-five-knot tm-bine steamers which the Cunard Company 
has constructed under contract with the Government. The Lucania, which 
Captain Watt is leaving, is, of course one of the two crack boats of the Cunard 8 
Company, whose smooth running over a series of years may be equalled by 
the new leviathans, but can hardly be excelled. 

The Norddeutscher-Lloyd Company celebrates its jubilee on Feb. 20, 
and the occasion is to be signalised by a series of f etes extending over something 
like a week. The steamship company will entertain the municipality of i 
Bremen, and the municipality will entertain the steamship company. These, 
however, represent but two out of many festivities, of which the full pro- 
gramme is yet awaited. British shipowners will certainly have nothing but 
congratulation for an enterprise, foreign though it be, which has weathered 
the storms of fifty years with so much success and which has done so much i 
to popularise ocean travel. Incidentally it may be added that the report 
"ttat the Norddeutscher-Lloyd Company propose to abadon Southampton 
^ to call at Plymouth on the outward as well as on the homeward voyages 
in the Atlantic trade still lacks confirmation. 



India and Ceylon, according to the P. and 0. Company, are receiving 2t 
i more just appreciation as winter resorts than was formerly the case. But 
Sgypt and the Mediterranean certainly exhibit no sign of wanning popularity, 
JO judge from the great attention which they are now receiving from the 
Principal steamship companies. Some of the biggest ships in the world will 
>e seen in the Mediterranean and the Egyptian waters in the next few months. 2i 
t^e P. and O. Company's steam yacht Vectis, of 6,000 tons, begins, it may 
►e added, her Mediterranean cruising on Jan. 24, when she leaves Marseilles 
u a seventeen days' tour, which covers many places of interest. The same 
essel is to engage in four other cruises in the favourite waters of the Medi- 
erranean until, in due course, she is placed at the disposal of Norwegian » 

The stranding of the Japanese liner Awa Maru on the Yorkshire coast 
•uring a blizzard emphasises in rather a striking way the progress made 
>y our Eastern allies in the matter of ship construction. The Awa Maru, 
^hich is of 6,000 tons gross register, was both built and engined at Nagasaki a 
•lid boasts twin screws. This is the first time, apparently, that a Japanese 
^il steamer has met with serious casualty in English waters, although, of 
ourse, the Nippon Company, the owners of the Awa Maru, have been running 
heir vessels between Yokohama and London for some years past. 



The New Year finds war to the knife still obtaining in the shipping 4( 
i^e with the Far East. As has been previously explained in this column. 
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ake terms with it at the present stage of events. The probability is tbat 
e tightness of the money market has a bearing upon the present situation, 
six per cent. Bank rate is not an assistance to any new undertaking. 



When the Aliens Act was in the making, pictures were drawn as to 
e difficulty which might ensue if a foreign ship were wrecked on our coasts a 
id her crew were refused permission to land, on the score that they were 
atitate undesirables. Happily such an apprehension has never been realised, 
d, if it were, British good sense would probably prevail. But in Australia 
ej believe in the letter of the law. When the Bteamship Australian lately 
n on a reef near Port Darwin, European and Celestial passengers alike lO 
ite picked up and taken towards Thursday Island to await other aid. But 
i Chinese who were among the shipwrecked were refused permission to 
id. They were hustled off the salving steamer into a lighter, and then 
pt on board a coal hulk, notwithstanding the fact that they were not 
migrants, but residents in Kew South Wales and New Zealand, who had la 
: out for their native country for the sole purpose of developing further 
de between China and Austrialia.^ 



MARINE INSURANCE NOTES. 

The gale of last night was fortunately from the south, and does not 
Kar to have affect«d the Japanese steamer Awa Maru. The attempt toao 
it her yesterday was unsuccessful, and she needs all her cargo to^be got 
; of hei. 

It appears that the Rangitvia broke down so far back as Dec. 8; she 
uaged to get off the coast of Germain New Guinea, where she had again 
attempt to repair her shaft. The breaking of shafts, which ot one timeaii 
3 an everyday occurrence, is becoming much more rare; this may arise 
m Bide water ballast-tanks keeping the scraw more uniformly under water 
en the ship is in ballast. 

In 1905 no less than fifty-five vessels were posted as missing by the 
nmittee of Lloyds; last year only thirty-four were thus dealt with, of so 
ich eight were steamers. Durii^ the last two months the number has 
in very few, and those mostly small vessels, such as the Why Not, posted 
terday, she having sailed from Newport to Waterford on Oct. 30 last, 
;e wlich "she has not been heard of.'' 

The King Inge (s.), with mails and a general cargo, was lost on the» 
a^herouB coast of Iceland on Dec. 22. 

{{DaUi/ Telegraph.) 
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^ CANADA. 



c 



The Dominion of Canada is perhaps the brightest jewel in Britain's 

colonial crown. It has the advantage over India in having no "native" 

population, ^ and consequently plenty of room for immigrants, and in pos- 

ssessing a climate favourable to Britishers; besides being vastly superior in 

resources. It has the advantage over the African colonies for almost the 

ri same reason; though certainly the climate of South Africa is a most agreeable 

' one, and the output of gold and diamonds may seem to be of great weight 

in the scale in South Africa's favour. Again, over Australia the Dominion 

10 has the advantage of having no districts lacking water, or parched by a tro- ^ 

pical sun. And if New Zealand is the garden of the British Empire, it shares 

with Australia the drawback of great distance from the mother country. 

Canadflb^also takes foremost rank in size with an area of 3,745,574 square 

miles.^^ 

16 ^"^anada was first discovered in 1497 by John Cabot an Italian in the 
service of King Henry VII. of England. He touched Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton and Labrador. But it is Jacques Cartier a Frenchman who sailed 
up the St. Lawerence in 1534, to whom really the palm of discovery is due, 
for it was he who first opened up the country so to say, and took possession 

20 of it for Francis I., King of France. Even if Cabot discovered Newfoundland, 
and the extreme eastern portions of North America, his discovery does not 
rank in importance to that of Cartier's. Indeed strictly speaking they neither 
of them discovered North America, for the Scandinavians touched there in 
the eleventh century. 

25 The history of the discoveries and settlements in Canada has been 

written with the blood of the brave French coureurs de hois^ and the Jesuit 
missionaries, who fought their way inch by inch against the most blood- 
thirsty, and warlike savages of the world. In 1763 after many heroic struggles 
France lost Canada to England." But not before she had placed an- indelible 

30 and precious stamp upon the country, in the shape of the French-Canadian po- 
pidation, and the French language. It may be remarked that it is doubtful 
if England woidd have idtimately won Canada, if she had not had the assistance 
of some Indian tribes, called the Five Nations. 

Nova Scotia was ceded to England in 1713 (Treaty of Utrecht). By 
35 an act of Parliament passed in 1867 called the British North America Act, 
the different provinces of Canada were united under the title of the Dominion 
of Canada.^" 



^ There are now only about 100,000 Indians in Canada, mostly employed in hunt- 
ing and fishing. They are well looked after and cared for by the government. — 
" Quebec however was taken in 1759 by General Wolfe, and the Treaty of Paris 
ceded the whole of Canada to England in 1763. — ^ With the exception of Newfoundland 
which is independent of Canada. 
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The executive government and authority are vested in the King, and 
ercised in his name by a Governor- Greneral ^ (salary £ 10,000), aided by 
Privy Council who consist of 14 heads of departments. The legislative 
>wer as in Great Britain, is carried out by a Parliament, consisting of two 
>uses, the Upper House called the Senate, and Lower House called the 5 
ouse of Conamons. The Senate consists of 87 members who are appointed 
r life. The House of Commons consists of 214 members. There must be a 
m election every 5 years at longest. Each member receives an allowance 
: 2500 dollars for the session with a deduction of 15 dollars a day for each 
ly the member does not attend. lo 

Each of the Canadian ministers receives a salary of 7000 dollars a 
Jar, and the Prime Minister 12000 dollars. The ministers constitute a 
3dy known as the King's Privy Council of Canada. Justice is administered 
iin England. 

We have seen above that the total area of Canada is 3,745,574 sq. m., i5 
lat it is nearly as large as Europe. The population (1907) was estimated 
) be 5,766,606, of which 1,648,898 are French." 

The latter are mostly in the Province of Quebec. In 1801 the population 
as only 240,000. And many towns which to-day have a population of over 
0,000 were in 1801 not even on the map. 20 

THE PROVINCES OF CANADA ARE: 

^ovinee Populatton Capital Bapulation 

)iitario"' 2,182,947 . . Toronto 207,971 

Juebec^^ 1,648,898 . . Quebec 68,824 

fova Scotia 459,574 . . Halifax 40,822 25 

few Brunswick'' . . . 331,120 . . Fredericton 7,117 

lanitoba 255,211 . . Winnipeg 100,000 

Saskatchewan "^^ .... 91,460 . . Regina 3,000 

Uberta"" 185,000 . . Edmonton 3,000 

Mnce Edward Island . . 103,259 . .. Charlottetown 12,08030 

fetish Columbia .... 250,000 . . Victoria 26,000 

Added to the above are territories not yet raised to the dignity of 
Provinces. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation of over 2,700 
oiles, and ships can go from the great lakes to the Atlantic. There are 30,000 35 
oiles of railway, which are being added to continually The Canadian Pacific 
^inline from Montreal to Vancouver is 2,906 miles in length. And this com- 
pany has splendid ships running between England and Canada, and Canada and 

' At present (1908) Earl Grey; appointed 1904 for five years. — " The French 
"Qd English language are both used indiscriminately in Parliament, and members must 
^ow both languages. — ^° The Capital of Canada is Ottawa (69,902) situated in this 
'rovince. — '^ The largest town in the province and Canada, is Montreal (300,000). 
"■ ^ Largest town, St. John (40,711). — ^and ^" were created provinces in 1905. 
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Education is free imsectarian, and more or less compulsory. 

The Dominion is an ideal country for the right sort of immigrants, 
amely farm labourers, and people with a little capital who are willing to 
ork hard, and rough it a bit. In 1906 nearly 100,000 Britons immigrated 
ito Canada. 5 

The following extracts from a Canadian Government publication will 
3 found most instructive and interesting. I may add that emigrants going 
) the British Empire meet with every assistance and kindness from the 
ithorities, especially in Canada. 

'The invitation of the Government of the Dominion of Canada extended lo 
) generally to the people of Europe and the United States to make their 
omes in Western Canada has been most warmly accepted and as a result 
uring the past year^ nearly 200,000 people have taken advantage of it. 
hese followed about 150,000 during the previous year, and for the past 
X or seven years the number has been increasing. They are all satisfied, i& 
ley are doing well and becoming prosperous, and there is no longer any 
orry as to future prospects — they are assured, and are what the people 
lemselves choose to make them. The climate, the soil, and other con- 
itions necessary to assure prosperity are there — ^all that is necessary to 
is to apply such resources as you may be possessed of. 20 

Pamphlets have been issued by the Department of the Interior which 
ive the fullest information, accurate in detail, and owing to the number 
f questions that are being asked daily it has been deemed advisable to 
lit in condensed form, in addition to the foregoing information, such ques- 
ons as most naturally occur, giving the answers which experience dictates 25 
J appropriate and which will convey the information commonly asked for. 

Copies of literature, fully describing Western Canada, its resources, etc., 
ill be mailed on application to any of the agents whose names appear else- 
here or to j. BRUCE WALKER, 

Asst. Superintendent of Emigration, so 
11 and 12 Charing Cross, 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

1. Where are these lands? 

ANSWER. West of Lake Superior, north of Minnesota, North Dakota 
id Montana," and east of the Rocky Mountains, in the Provinces and Dis- 35 
icts known as Northern Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

2. What kind of land is it? 

ANSWER. Except in Northem^^Ontario, the land is prairie and can 
J secured free from timber and stones, if desired, the soil being the very 
5St alluvial black loam from one to two feet deep, with a clay subsoil. It 40 
just rolling enough to give it good drainage, and in a great many places 
ere is plenty of timber, and in other places it is underlaid with good coal. 

- 1906. — " These 3 sta,tes are in the United States. 
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Japan, so that it is possible to go from Liverpool to Yokahama on the ships 
and railway of one company. Canada possesses (1907) about 5,000 sailing 
vessels and 3,000 steamers. 

The money used is the Dollar of 100 cents, S 4-86 = £ 1.0.0. Canada 
6 has no gold coinage of its own, but English sovereigns and the gold United 
States 10 dollars are legal. 

The Canadian climate is cold in winter and warm in summer, but 

healthy all the year round. With all its extremes of cold, it permits of the 

cultivation in the open air of grapes, peaches, tomatoes, tobacco, and maize. 

10 The snow is necessary in winter for the transport of Iraaber, at the same 

time it protects the ground from frost. 

Canada is esentially an agricultural country, but it is also blessed with 
nearly all nature's bounties in almost endless quantities as the following 
export figures for 1906 demonstrate: 

15 Cheese S 20,300,500 

Cattle „ 11,360,969 

Bacon 

Butter 

Wood 

20 Fish 



Gold 

Furs. 

Wheat 



12,194,458 
5,930,379 
32,215,625 
11,114,318 
15,208,380 
2,398,888 
12,386,743 



FINANCE, TRADE, AND SHIPPING. 

1906 

26 Public revenue S 80,139,360 

Public expenditure „ 67,240,641 

Imports „ 290,342,408 

Exports „ 256,586,630 

Imports from Great Britain „ 69,176,189 

30 Exports to Great Britain „ 133,094,867 

Gold output „ 14,486,833 

Shipping (entered and cleared) tons „ 32,277,820 

Canada possesses an Active Militia numbering 55,765 men, and a reserve 
estimated at 1,030,000. The two chief forts are Halifax on the Atlantic, 

S5and Esquimault on the Pacific. At present the Imperial navy protects the 
shores (13 ships in the Atlantic, 7 in the Pacific). *A good deal has lately 
been heard as to the advisability of recruiting Canadians for the Imperial 
Navy, and it seems probable that this valuable source of supply will be 
tapped in the near future.' ' In fact Greater Britain intends to establish 

*Oan Imperial Army with the assistance of her sister states and colonies, as 
well as an Imperial Navy. 

I Statesman's Year Book 1906. 
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• 1906. — " These 3 states are in the United States. 
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3. If the land is what you say, why is the Government giving it away? 

ANSWER. Canada is 250,000 square miles larger than the United 
States, and the population is only about one-twelfth of that of the great 
Republic, therefore there is an immense area of vacant land. No matter 
5 how fertile land is, it is no use to any country unless it is made productive. 
The Canadian Government realizes that Canada will be one of the greatest 
countries of the world when these lands are brought under cultivation, as 
it has proven that they are more productive for stock and grain than any 
in America. The Government, knowing that agriculture is the foundation 
10 of a progressive country, and that large yields of farm produce insure good 
prosperity in all other branches of business, is doing everything in its power 
to assist the farmer. It also realizes that it is much better for each man to 
own his own farm, therefore it gives a free grant of 160 ^ acres to every man 
who will reside upon it and cultivate the same. 

15 4. Are the taxes high? 

ANSWER. No. Having no expensive system of municipal or country 
organization, taxes are necessarily low. Each quarter-section of land, con- 
sisting of 160 acres, owned or occupied, is taxed to the extent of 8s. to 10s. 
per annum. The only other taxes levied are for schools. In the locations 
20 where the settlers have formed school districts the total tax for all purposes 
on a quarter-section seldom exceeds £ 1 12s. to £ 2 per annum. 

5. Are there any schools outside the towns? 

. ANSWER. The public school system is established all through the 
country. There are schools in all the organized school districts. These 
*^5 districts can not exceed five miles in length or breadth, and must contain at 
least four actual residents, and twelve children between the ages of five 
and sixteen. In almost every locality, where these conditions exist, schools 
have sprung up. 

6. In those parts which are better for cattle and sheep than for grain, 
30 what does a man do if he has only 160 acres? 

ANSWER. If a settler should desire to go into stock-raising and his 
quarter-section of 160 acres should not prove sufficient to furnish pasture 
for his stock, he can make application to the Land Commissioner for a lease 
for grazing lands for a term of twenty-one years, at a very low cost. 

35 7. Does the Government tax him if he lets his cattle run on Government 

Lands, and will he get into trouble if his cattle go on land leased by the big 
ranchers? If they fence their land is he obliged to fence liis also? 

ANSWER. Necessarily the settler is not required to pay a tax for 

allowing his cattle to run on Government land, but to avoid inconveniences 

40 or trouble, which, for one cause or another may arise, it is always advisable 

^ 160 acres = ^|^'oi a □ English mile. 1 English mile = 1609,31 m. 
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lease land from the Grovemment for haying or grazing purposes, when 
leeded. It seems reasonable that, if a settler's quarter-section is in the vicin- 
ty or adjoining a rancher's land which he has leased and paid for, 
hat he should object to anyone's cattle running over his property, and 
ice versa. If one fences his land, his adjoining neighbour has to stand a pro- fr 
ortionate share of the cost of the fence adjoining his property, or build one- 
alf of it himself, but ranchers seldom fence land for ranching. 

8 Where can he get material for a house and sheds, and about 
hat would it cost him? What does he do for fuel? Do people suffer from 
16 eold? 10 

ANSWER. Though there are large tracts of forest in the Canadian 
^est, there are localities where the quantity of building timber and material 
limited, but this has not proven any drawback to the settler as the Govem- 
ent has made provision for such cases. Should a man settle on a quarter- 
ction of land deprived of timber, he can, by making application to the iJ^ 
ominion Lands Agent in the locality obtain a permit to cut on Government 
nds free of charge the following, viz.: 

1. 5,000 lineal feet ^ of building timber, measuring no more than 12 inches 
b the butt. 

2. 400 roofing poles. 20 

3. 2,000 fencing rails and 500 fence posts, 7 feet long, and not exceeding 
ve (5) inches in diameter at the small end. 

4. 30 cords ^^ of dry fuel wood or firewood. 

The settler having all these free of charge, he has only the expense of the 
atting and hauling them to his homestead, which can not cost him a great 25 
eal. The principal districts of Western Canada are within easy reach of 
rewood, while the settlers of Alberta and Saskatchewan are particularly 
ivored, especially along the various streams and from some of which they 
Bt aU the coal they require, very frequently at the cost of handling and 
auling it home. No one in the country need suffer from the cold on account so 
f the scarcity of fuel. 

9. In what way can I secure land in Western Canada? 
ANSWER. 

ENTRY. 
Entry must be made in person at the local land office for the district 35 

1 which the land to be taken is situate. A fee of S 10 is charged for an or- 
mary homestead entry. 

HOMESTEAD DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties must be performed in one of 
1® following ways, namely: *o 

1. By at least six months residence upon and cultivation of the land 
^ each year during the term of three years. 

^ 1 foot (12 inches) = 30 c. — ^ 14 X 3 X 3 feet t. e. 126 cubic feet = 3,6 cbm. 
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2. If the father (or the mother, if the father is deceased) of any person 
who is eligible to make a homestead entry resides upon a farm in the vicinity 
of the land entered by such person as a homestead, the requirements of the 
law as to residence prior to abtaining patent may be satisfied by such person 

5 residing with the father or mother. 

3. If the settler has his permanent residence upon farming land owned 
by him in the vicinity of his homestead, the requirements of the law as to 
residence may be satisfied by residence upon the said land. 

APPLICATION. 

10 Should be made at the end of the three years, before the liocal Agent, 

Sub-Agent or the Homestead Inspector. Before making application for patent 
the settler is expected to give six months' notice in writing to the Commissioner 
of Dominion Lands at Ottawa, of his intention to do so. 

Before leaving his homestead the settler should leave a post-office ad- 
15 dress at which he can obtain his letters while away. If he is not careful he may 
overstay the time allowed, and find on his return that his homestead entry 
has been cancelled and taken up by some one else. 

If anything goes wrong as to time and absence, he may lose his land and 
at any rate is pretty sure to be compelled to make a fresh entrv. 

20 Should a settler find that he has accidentally settled upon a quarter- 

section of land which will not repay the labor expended on it, he may apply 
to the Commissioner of Dominion Lands, Ottawa, stating fully the cases and 
asking for permission to change his entry. If the Conmiissioner is satis- 
fied that the settler is entitled to a change, he will grant it on -pajmen^ «f 

25 a fresh fee. 

Newly arrived immigrants will receive at the Immigration office in 

Winnipeg, or at any Dominion lands office or Department of Interior, 

Ottawa, Canada, information as to the lands that are open for entry, and 

from the officers in charge, free of expense, advice and assistance in securing 

30 lands to suit them. 

10/Is it timber or prairie lands? 

ANSWER. This depends greatly upon location. There is more or less 
timber along all streams. As you go north or northwest, it is more heaWlV 
timbered; taken as a whole, it is about 20 per cent, timber. 

35 11. Can I take up more than 160 acres? 

ANSWER. No; 160 acres is all that you can get by homesteading. 

12. What is the entry fee? 
ANSWER. £2. 

13. Is there any further money consideration? 
4c ANSWER. No. 
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14. Can a man take up a quarter-section for himself and another for a 
»nd to eome in afterwards? Can a man living there take up a quarter-seetion 
' others coming in, or must they arrange it themselves? 

ANSWER. Entry must now be made in person. 

15. How far from railroad will I have to go take up a homestead? 5 
ANSWER. This also varies with the location. 

16. Can a woman take up a homestead? 

ANSWER. K she is a widow with minor dependent children of her own 
e can; otherwise she can not. 

17. After making an entry on homestead, will I have to move onto 
once? 

ANSWER. No; you have six months in which to perfect your entry. 

18. Where can a settler sell what he raises? Is there any competition 
longst buyers, or has he got to sell for anything he can get? 

ANSWER. Adjoining the grain-growing areas are the world-famed 15 
ining provinces of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. It is a well- 
lown fact that mining communities furnish the best possible markets for 
I classes of goods. The population of the mining districts is to a great extent 
pendent upon the outside world for every necessity of life. As a rule 
mining population is a generous consumer and "good pay." Scores 20 
buyers are scouring the country in quest of every kind of farm pro- 
icts, thus creating a lively competition, and guaranteeing the highest 
irket prices for everything. There is an unlimited demand for the grains 
own in Western Canada by the numerous and extensive flour and oatmeal 
Us, and breweries. All the surplus grain grown finds its way to the conmion 25 
ttkets of Europe. The meats are bought on the hoof, at the home of the 
rmer or rancher. 

19. How is it for stock-raising? 

ANSWER. The country has no equal. The climate in many parts is 
ch that cattle are never housed throughout the winter, and so nutritious 30 
- the wild grasses that stock is placed upon the market without having been 
1 on an ounce of grain. 

20. If a man has two or more sons who have homesteaded, is each of 
Bm required to live on his claim? 

ANSWER. No, they can all live with their father if he lives in the vicinity 35 
long as they perform the duties of cultivation on their land. 

21. If a man takes his family there before he selects a homestead, can he 
t temporary accommodation for them? 

ANSWER. In a great many places the Government maintains an Immi- 
*tion Hall, and gives free temporary acconunodations for those deaixing ^^ 
ch and supplying their own provisions. 
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22. What sort of ehance for employment is there when a man first goes 
there and isn't working on liis land? 

^^^f ANSWER. As there are different kinds of industries through the 
country, outside of farming and ranching, such as sawmills, flour-mills, 
5 brickyards, raiboad building in the summer, and lumbering in the winter, 
it is always an easy matter for a man to find employment at fair wages 
when not working on his land. The chances for a man to get employment 
are good, as a large percentage of the settlers going in and those already 
settled there farm so much that they must have help, and pay good wages. 
10 During the past two seasons 20,000 farm labourers have been brought in 
each year from the eastern provinces to assist in caring for the large crops. 
People without capital, who are not able or do not know how to work, will 
always find great difficulty in getting on in any country; the capable and 
willing worker is sure to succeed in Western Canada. ^ ^ 

15 28. How^much money must he have start farming? 

ANSWER. This depends very much on circumstances, but £ 50 to 
about £200 is the usual simi recokened. 

24. If a man talces up a quarter-section to ranch on, is he obliged to break 
up land the same as if he were going farming? 

20 ANSWER. No, not if he is the owner of twenty head of cattle. 

25. About what time does seeding begin? 

ANSWER. As a rule farmers begin their seeding from the first to tie 
fifteenth of April, sometimes continuing until the first of May. r 

26. How long does it take wheat to mature? 

25 ANSWER. The average time is about 90 to 110 days. This short time is 

accounted for by the great amount of sunlight. 

27. Is the climate as agreeable 7 and pleasant as described in the 
pamphlets? •. '.^.^U^J., j -^j:-,. : j..: ;,^ .. . 

ANSWER. There is no doubt of that, and if you will read in a careful 

30 manner the experiences of settlers and others, you will see that the statemente 

made by the Grovemment and its representatives are fully corroborated. 

28. What is the duration of the winter? 

ANSWER. Snow begins to fall about the middle of November and in 

March there is generally very little. In the portion of the Provinces nearest 

35 the Rocky Mountains the snowfall is not quite as heavy as farther east and 

in Manitoba, but the Chinook winds in the west have a tempering influence, 

and the moisture afforded by the fall of snow in the east, which is so necessary 

to the successful raising of grain, is rendered by these Chinook winds. The 

absence of the usual snowfall would loe xegtet^d by thft farmer. So you will 

4osee nature has provided for every im\e oi tlaa cjoxraterj, «iA. ^& ^» xMs^Xist ^ 
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jice there is really very little, with the exception that farther west the 
mate is somewhat milder. 

29. Then as to summer climate? 

ANSWER. The summer days are warm and the nights cool. The fall 
d spring are most delightful, although it may be said that winter breaks 5 
nost into sunmier, and the latter lasts until October, 

30. Is the country healthful? 

ANSWER. Very. There are no pulmonary or other endemic com- 
lints. Invalids are frequently sent there for the sake of the dry and brac- 
l air. 10 

31. Is there sufficient rainfall? 

ANSWER. Speaking generally, yes; a sufficient supply can be relied 
•on. The most rain falls in May and June, just when it is most needed. 

32. Can a man raise a crop on the first breaking of his land? 

f SWER. Yes, but it is not regarded as satisfactory to use the land for i5 
y other purpose the first year than for raising garden vegetables, or perhaps 
crop of flax, as it is necessarily rough on account of the heavy sod not 
ving had time to rot and become workable. 

33. How is the country for hay in those districts where it is necessary to 

t up hay for use of stock in the winter? 20 

ANSWER. There is always to be found sufficient wild hay meadow, 
Govermnent or vacant land, which may be rented at a very low rental, 
you have not enough on your own farm. Should there be any trouble in 
tting this, the experience of the past few years has proven that timothy 
id other cultivated grasses can be successfully grown. A species of grass 25 
town as Brome Grass is now cultivated. The yield is from two to four tons 
r acre and the nutritiousness is fully greater than that of timothy. 

34. How shall I know what to do or where to go when I reach 
at country? 

ANSWER. If you have made a sufficient study of the matter before 30 
tu start, you will need very little further advice or assistance, but go imme- 
ately to the place decided upon, and you will succeed. If you have not, 
•u had better put yourself in communication with the Canadian Government 
jents. At Winnipeg, you will find maps showing vacant lands, also lands 
r sale, lists of farmers who wish to employ male and female help; and com- 35 
rtable quarters for temporary shelter until you may have decided in which 
Jtriot you hajA. better make your home. This decided, you will be given the 
rvices of a competent guide, who will assist in locating you. 

d6« Whst is the best way to get there? 

ANSWER. Yon will find it to your advantage to wrv\fe ot caSL\iJ^<^^^fiOL«^ 
'Jionzed agent of the Gfovermnent. 

a mil ton. The Engliah Newrspaper Reader. ^^ 
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36. Can I get employment with a farmer so as to become acquainted 
with local conditions? 

ANSWER. Yes, this can be done through the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Winnipeg immediately on your arrival. This official is always 
sin a position to offer engagements with well-established farmers. Men 
experienced in agriculture may expect to receive about £ 4 per montk 
with board and lodging; engagements, if desired, to extend for twelve 
months. 

37. But if I have had no experience and simply desire to become acquainted 
10 with Canadian agriculture before starting life on my own account? 

ANSWER. Young men and others unacquainted with farm life, who 
are willing to accept from £ 1 12s. to £ 2 per month for their services, including 
board and lodging, will also be able to find positions through the Govern- 
ment officers at Winnipeg. Wages are altogether dependent upon experience 
15 and qualifications, and no one is expected to work for nothing. After work- 
ing for a year in this way, the practical knowledge necessary of the condi- 
tions under which agriculture is carried on in Canada will be found sufficient 
to justify you in taking a free grant and entering upon farm life on your 
own account. 

20 38. Should I pay a fee to any booking agent for finding me a plaee in 

Canada, or will I have to pay a farmer for teaching me agriculture? 

ANSWER. No; neither one nor the other. The Department strongly 
advises that no arrangement be made of this character. The ordinary farm 
pupil business is not to be recommended. 

25 39. What about cost of transportation? 

ANSWER. Steamers sail regularly through the season from Liverpool, 
London, and Glasgow to Halifax and St. John in the winter time and Quebec 
and Montreal in the summer. The average fare from Liverpool to Quebec 
is steerage £ 5 10s, second cabin £ 7 — to Toronto steerage £ 6 19s 7d, second 

30 cabin £ 8 9s 7d — to Winnipeg steerage £ 9 6s 8d, second cabin £ 10 16b 8d. 
It is always cheaper to book direct to destination. 

40. How much baggage will I be allowed on the Canadian Railwa|l^ 
ANSWER. 150 pounds for each full ticket. 

41. Can fruit be raised in Western Canada, and if so, state the dS- 
35ferent varieties? 

ANSWER. Yes, the small fruits grow wild. Among the varieties culti- 
vated are plums, cranberries, strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, meloDS> 
etc. In the eastern provinces fruit growing is carried on very extensively 9sA 
successfully. 

40 42. Do vegetables thrive there, and if so, what kind are raised? 

ANSWER. Yes, potatoes, turnips, carrots, beets, parsnips, cabbage* 
peas, beans, celery, pumpkins, tomatoes, squash, etc. 
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43. What sort of people are settled there so far, and do they speak 
sUsh? 

ANSWER. The settlers already there comprise Canadians, English, 
)tch, Irish, French, and a large number of English-speaking Americans, 
10 are still going in in large numbers) with a splendid lot of Germans and 5 
mdinavians. The English language is the language of the country, and is 
)ken everywhere. 

44. Is it well earry a revolver? 

ANSWER. It is against the law to do so without a special license, 
i it is most unusual and altogether unneccessary to do so under ordinary lo 
cumstances. 

45. Will I have to change my citizenship if I go to Canada? 

ANSWER. British subjects retain their citizenship in Canada but in 
ler to vote must reside in the Dominion at least twelve months prior to the 
npletion of the yoters' lists. 15 

46. How about British money? 

ANSWER. You can take it with you, and have it changed when you 
ive in Canada, or you can get same changed before you start. 

47. Where is information to be had about British Columbia? 

ANSWER. Apply to the Canadian Government agents in Great 20 
itain. 

48. Can a British soldier in the reserve remove to Canada? 

ANSWER. The Government permits the emigration of soldiers in the 
serve, permission first having been obtained from the commanding officer 
the District. 25 

49. Does a British pensioner forfeit his pension by removing to 
nada? 

ANSWER. No. Arrangements can easily be made to have the pension 
id by the Post-office in the Dominion. 

50. Is there any duty on settlers' effects going into Canada? 30 

ANSWER. No. Bona fide effects, the property of the immi- 
ints and intended to remain the property of the immigrants, are ad- 
tied duty free. 

51. Can arrangements be made for food on the inland iowney? 

ANSWER. The inamigrant imdertaking a lengthy journey will find cook- 35 
; arrangements on the colonist cars, which are also provided with sleeping 
arters, at a small additional cost. Food can be purchased cheaply at the 
^ional points at which the train stops for some time, such points being at 
interval of not more than 200 miles all the way West. 
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25. Where can information about vacant lands be obtained? 

ANSWER. It is well for settlers going to Manitoba and the West to 
stop off at Winnipeg and call at the office of the Commissioner of Immigration 
there, where the best, fullest, and most reliable information will be given 
5 cheerfully and without cost. 

53 What are the Roads like? 

ANSWER. Bridges and culverts are built where needed, and road- 
ways are usually graded up; but not gravelled or macadamized. Good tra- 
velling in ordinary seasons and every fall and winter; but rather bad during 
10 exceptionally wet summer. Roads are being improved as the country becomes 
more settled. 

54. How far does settlement extend from Edmonton? 

ANSWER. Nearly 100 miles to the northwest and as far as Athabasca 
in the north, about 100 miles. There are also farming settlements on the Peace 
35 River 400 miles north of Edmonton. 

55. What does lumber cost? 

ANSWER. Spruce boards and dimension, about £ 5 12s per thousand 
feet; flooring and siding, £ 4 12s up, according to quality; cedar shingles, 10b 
to 12s per thousand. 

20 56. I^ living expensive? 

ANSWER. Prices of groceries are about as follows : — Sugar, granulated, 
14 to 18 lbs. for 4s, according to fluctuation of the market. Tea ,1s 3d to 28 
a lb.; coffee Is 8d a lb.; bacon, 5d to 9d: flour, 7s 6d to lis per 98 lbs. Dry 
goods about eastern Canada prices. Cotton somewhat dearer than in England, 
25 and woolen goods as well. Stoves and furniture higher than eastern prices, 
owing to heavy freight charges. 



A NEW MAIL ROUTE TO CANADA. 

IRELAND— NEWFOUNDTxAOT)—GASP]fi CONNECTION. 

Sir Robert Bond, the Premier of Newfoundland, wires the St. John's 
30 correspondent of the London Standard, has introduced, in the House of As- 
sembly, a Bill confirming the contract for a railway line and ocean steam 
service which will prove the shortest, straightest, and safest route between 
Great Britain and Canada. The contractors are Messrs. Ochs Brothers, 34, 
Clement's Lane, London, and Mr. Harry Crauf urd Thomson, barrister, London. 
35 The contract is for twenty-five years, and a subsidy of £ 15,000 per annum 
is given, besides land grants (embracing the minerals), extensive terminal 
facilities, and the free admission of all railway material. The steamers will run 

J Capital of Newfoundland, on extreme E. coast. Splendid harb^at, IVypulation 
35,000. . . ; 
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eekly between Killarey Harbour,i in Ireland, and the south-west arm of 
reen Bay," Newfoundland. The time occupied in crossing from port to 
3rt in the Eastern and Western hemispheres will, according to the Standard 
)rrespondent, only be three days. 

An important advantage of the service is that it will follow a fog-free 5 
)ne, as demonstrated by the United States pilot charts, and will thus avoid 
le dangers from this cause attaching to all other routes. The Premier referred 
) the project ?is of great Imperial interest, affording, as it will, an all-British 
)ute to the East, Australia, and New Zealand. He also dilated on its advan- 
iges to Canada, as affording through railway facilities for grain export from lo 
le North-West to a shipping port within three days' steam of Great Britain. 

With regard to the proposed railway, the correspondent adds that from 
leen Bay, which presents a bold coast free from all shoals and dangers, a 
ne will be built to Bay of Islands,"^ and from this fine harbour a fast steamer 
ill run to Gaspe or Passebiac- Quebec. The time table on this route is ex- 15 
ected to be as follows : — 72 hours on the Atlantic passage, 2 hours 30 minutes 
cross Newfoundland from Green Bay to Bay of Islands, and 10 hours from 
5ay of Islands to Gaspe. 

The following are some of the distances from Killarey Harbour to prin- 

ipal cities of Eastern Canada and the United States: — 20 

Miles. 

Kstance from Killarey Harbour to New York 2,691 

Boston 2,480 

Portland 2,450 

Halifax 2,05025 

St. John's (N. F.) 1,621 

Quebec, by Belle Isle ...... 2,352 

Against these distances we have the following comparisons: — 

Miles. 

Southampton to New York 3,220 eo 

Liverpool to New York 3,130 

Liverpool to St. John's (N. F.) 3,030 

Liverpool to Halifax 2,459 

The contract, a representative of Canada learns, will stipulate for a 
-venteen-knot service, though it is probable that twenty-five knot boats 35 
ill be used in connection with the service. In that case, allowing time for 
ranshipment, the total time taken for the journey between London and 
hebec will, it is said, occupy 4 days 13 hours, whilst 5 days 4 hours will be 
ccupied between London and New York, and 5^2 ^^.ys between London 
lid Chicago. 40 

Though Killarey on the west coast of Ireland is specifically mentioned 

^ W. coast of Ireland. — " North of Newfoundland. — "^ West coast of New- 
•midland. 



J) n 

J) >j 
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as the port of embarkation of passengers and mails, this port has not been 

specifically agreed upon. The terms of the contract allow for any port in 

Great Britain, which will be definitely decided upon as soon as the plans are 

further matured. Killarey has the advantage of being nearest to the American 

6 continent, and, by the building of about a dozen miles of railway, can be 

directly connected with Dublin. 

{Canada March 1907.) 

Introductory Notice to ''Legal Matters." 

10 The object of this 'Notice' is to give as short a sketch of English' legal institutioitt 

as is compatible with their extreme complications. Gneist the great German anthoritv 
has compared the study of English law with a 'Gang durch den Urwald'. 

The highest court in England is the House of Lords, from which there is no appeal 
Strictly speaking the whole of the House does not constitute a court, but only those 

15 members who have held, or hold high judicial positions, the 4 Lords of Appeal °, and 
the Lord High Chancellor "*, who as we have seen is the highest judge in the land, and 
president of the House of Lords. 

The chief courts of England are: 
Thft i ^^) ^^^ Chancery Division 

^ Hieh ^ lb\ The Kino's Bench Division I ^^^ ^^^ Bankruptcy DepaH^neni 

mgn [0) I tie King s Henm Division j ^^j ^^^ Ccmmercial Court. 

I (c) The Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division. 

*The duties of the courts of the Chancery Division are such that juries are seldom 
employed, for juries are supposed under onr system to decide on the evidence put before 

25 them whether or not certain things took place, while judges must interpret the law. 
In the Chancery Division facts are not often in dispute, and the judge decides for him- 
self on the cases put before him. These cases have mostly to do with the alteration of 
deeds, with the division of property left by those who die intestate, and with the guardian- 
ship of limatics or infants (wards in Chancery) who in the eyes of the law are not capable 

30 of taking care of themselves and their property. All these matters require the most 
careful administration, and the judges of the Chancery Division are kept continually 
employed in settling difficulties of this nature' ^ . 

The King's ^ Bench Division is so-called because the king used to sit there in person. 
It i s a court of reoord and the suprem e cou rt of common law in the kingdom. It has its 

35 ohiet seat in liondon, but ii goes fRfytJ llnitiiJ a year into oitterenl parCS 6f 'the country 
to try criminal and civil cases. These sittings hel d in the country are called Assizes, and 
the judge and his staff during this period a re said to be on circuit I'tie gates ot theA^a^ 
are respectively about the middle of January (Winuil), brgiuilfug of June (Sununer), 
and end of October (Autumm). The head of th e King's Bench Division is the Lor< ^ 

40 nhiftf .Tnat.if>f. of y.nprlfl||f^ (p«^»^Y £ 8,000 a year;, he is assisted by 14 otker judges or 
justices as they are called who each receive £ 5,000 a year. 

*Importaut_criminal cases are always tried before thi s division, whosg judges 
have the power to inflict punishment prescribed by law, eveii unt o sent^^ceot dflath^' 
in cases of murder. There is no appeal from this division iii criminal cases, although the 

45 punishment 6f3ered by the judge may be mitigated by the clemency of the Crown on the 
advice of the Home Secretary. This division of the High Court also deals with civil cases, 
petitions for the unseating of members elected to Parliament, bankruptcies, business 
disputes, libel cases, breaches of contract, breaches of promise, and so on. All the criminal 
cases are tr ied before a ji , ir y^ as are most of the civil cases. In some of the civil cases the 

50 judges may, with the consent of both sides of the action, try cases without the assistance 
of a jury.' ^" 

I Scotch Law is often different to English law, as is sometimes Irish too. — " see 
p. 292. — "I see p. 293. — ^^ Peaker, British Citizenship, p. 99. — ^ When a queen 
reigns it is called — The Queen's Bench Division. — ^^ In Great Britain hanging. -" 
▼II Peaker, pp. 99, 100. 
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T he Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, de als with disputed wills, an d 
her mi^tCT nr>]^fiftfit.R( cL with thein^ divorces, and mn n^rw fif?^*^^^ ^^'^ «^^PP^ ^g, si ich 
: — d&ttiage done by c ollisions, salvage, towage^ and pilotage, anddisputes betwee n 
msxs of sMps. 

We have seen that the House of I prds is the supre mo court (of Appeal), there 5 
farther a Court of Appeal. This court consists of 111© L6rd Chancellor, the Lord Chief- 
istice of Englfuid and several others. The C ourt of A p peal is divided into two cQ urta. 
n. T rniHftr | ,^ ^ Mim ter of the Rolls, ^ Nr. II under th e sienior Lord Justice in Court, ine 
iear all appeals trom tne ±iign Courts. Au llie bufure-muilllUllWl iJOurtS aite held 

. the Royal COUrta ^f Jiiftt.infl in I^i^d ori. 10 

Bwiflfifl Ih e'^central courts in L ondon, there is a c ounty c ou rt for each cj 
hich is |M^ ynfftrior tribuna l. These coUl'm have jurjjsdicljioh at common law in matters 
t contract to xne e xtenf7>f £ 100. In matters of M^f'^h o to the extent of £ 100, but 
3tin cases of malicious prosecution, breach of promise of marriage, or seduction. Further 
le Coimty Court has jurisdiction to try actions relating to the title of any property 15 
here the yearly value ana rent do not exceed tne above amount. The judges of these 
jurts receive £ 1,500 a year salary. 

In addition to County Courts, in each county a court i s held every 3 m onths, 
illed the Ql^'^^if ^ ^es§t?5l^'. KSiCJnsrsting of a Justice of the Peace and 2 to 3 other m^ 
liese courts decide on minor crijQjuial_cases, such as petty theft or drunkenness etc. 20 
a large towns the jaafflstrate presidin g over the Quarte r^essiooaJa-fialled a Recorder^ 
ustices of the Peace are noFpftld, HoV are tliey necessarily men with a legal training 
Chese magistrates ° ' (th e Justices of the Pe^ce) says Pea ker, *are selected from among 
lie prominent men nf ^f^nnfip^fi nr linrn^grhfl^ a.nri r.hftir flntiftfl are to sec that the peace 
I kept within their ayea. and in certain minor cases of law-breaking to ac t as Judges. ^ 5 
lagistrates are ca lled Ji^ tices of ^^le Peace . and have the right to the use of the letters 
J. P." after their names. ToTBe made a magistrate is considered a very great honour, 
ecanse the Lord Chancellor is always very careful to appoint men of position and 
haracter, who are highly respected by the community among whom they live'. Justices 
f the Peace are assisted by a clerk with a legal knowledge. The chief magistrate for 30 
' county is the T^f^ T.j^ utenant . 

In large cities — especially London — there are beside unpaid magistrates, also 
•aid or stipendia r y magistrate s, who have always had a legal trai ning. It is their duty 
deal witk more difficult and complicated cases. Courts presided^over by stipendiary 
sagiBtrates, are calle d police-courts . Here offenders may be fined for small sums, or 35 
entenced to a short term of imprisonment — as is also the case in courts presided over 
•y Justices of the Peace — In more serious cases they commit the accused person for 
rial befor a higher court — either the Quarter Sessions or the Assizes. 

It is at this place we must make ourselves acquainted with th e Habeas C orpua 
iw, which is one of the most cherished privileges of every Britisher. ** " ' 40 

The Habeas Corptis Act was passed in 1689. This the most celebrated prerogative 
^t of the English law, is a remedy for a person deprived of his liberty, ^d it provides 
^t no person can be kept imprisoned longer than 24 hours withgu^^Jiiair^By this writ 
• person deprived of his liberty may compel the person who has imprisoned or put him 
iider restraint to produce him before a court of justice and certify the cause of his 45 
ietention. The application for it must be support^ by an affidavit showing the facts 
)i the case, and if a prima facie case of wrongful imprisonment be made out the applicant 
3 entitled to have the writ issued, and if the person to whom it is addressed fails to com- 
>ly with it he is liable to heavy penalties. The writ may be used not only for procuring 
Blease from public prisons, but also in case of private confinement. Thus it is often 50 
applied for by a parent in order to recover a child improperly detained. In times of 
>ublic disturbance the Act can be temporarily suspended in order to allow of the Govem- 
^iient arresthig persons on mere suspicion and detaining them without trial. 

The position of judge in England, is not only of great importance, but is held in 
^ery high esteem, and 'only men learned in the law, and of great skill in analysing and 55 
weighing evidence are appointed judges. No more responsible office can possibly be held 
^y any man, and it is of the greatest importance that judges should be in a position to 



^ See Annotations p. 345. — " Not to be confounded with the German word 
^^strat, which is best translated by municipal or town-council. 
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act fairly. For that reason they are appointed for life at a salary of £ 6,000 a year, and 

cannot be removed except for exceedingly serious offences. Even then such removal 

could only be effected after a petition to the King from both Houses of Parliament, 

praying the King to deprive the judge of his office, and giving the reasons for such 

6 request. English judges are supposed to be the fairest in the world. The King always 

confers the honour of knighthood on a judge of the High Court when he is appointed, 

but it is usual to address the judge as "My Lord" or "Your Ix)rdship". Every effort is 

made to impress the public with the importance of the judge's office. In court he always 

site in state, wearing a wig and robe. The colour and shape of the robe vary with the 

10 coipt in ..which the judge happens to be sitting. When a judge of the High Court goes 

S*6ri circuit ^ he must be received in each assize town by the High Sheriff of the County, 

and is generally taken to court each day in a State carriage, attended by servants m 

State livery'." 

LEGAL MATTERS. 

15 THE NEW CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 

The following Address was presented to His Majesty on the occasion of 
Their Majesties' visit to the City on Wednesday, the 27th™ instant, for the 
purpose of opening the new Central Criminal Court building : — 
To Their Most Excellent Majesties The King and Queen. 
20 May it please Your Majesties. We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and 

loyal subjects, the liord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London 
in Common Council assembled, desire to offer to Your Majesties the ex- 
pression of our devotion to Your Persons and Throne, and our gratitude for 
your gracious condescension in attending here to-day to declare this building 
25 open as Your Majesty's Central Court for the administration of criminal 
justice. 

This court was established by Act of Parliament, passed in the foutrh 
year of the reign of His Majesty King William IV, and was referred to on the 
15th August 1834, by His Majesty in His gracious speech from the Throne 
30 on the prorogation of Parliament in the following terms: "The establishment 
of a Central Criminal Court for the trial of offences in the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood will we trust improve the administration of justice, and 
afford a useful example to every other part of the Kingdom." 

The area over which this court has jurisdiction includes the City of 
35 London, the whole of the counties of London and Middlesex, and a very 
considerable part of the counties of Essex, Kent and Surry. [I;, :..J: ;« : 

The "populous sphere", referred to in His Majesty's gracious speech, 
which in 1834 had a population of only 1,800,000, to day has a population 
of considerably over 6,000,000, and the average number of prisioners tried 
40 in this court each year exceeds 1,100. 

A court house for the trial of prisoners has existed in the City of London 
from very early times, and the name of the Lord Mayor for the time being 

^ The Judges of Assize, while on circuit, take precedence of every subject. -" 
n Peaker, pp. 97/7. — ^ Feb. 1907. 
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\B always been included in the commission of oyer and terminer' by virtue 
a Charter of King. Edward III, bearing date the 6 th March, 1327. 

In 1785 a new session house was built by the Corporation of London 
d was subsequently several times enlarged; it however proved quite 
adequate to meet the demands of the present day, and on the 20th De- 5 
mber, 1902, the first stone of this building (which -stands lipon the site of 
e ancient prison of Newgate) was laid. 

The present building has been erected at the sole cost of Your City of 
mdon, without assistance from Imperial fimds or the neighbouring coun- 
es, and will provide for courts for the trial of prisoners, and arrangements lo 
ve been made for the reception of the Lord Mayor, Your Majesty's Judges, 
e Aldermen, Sheriffs, and others connected with the administration of 
Iminal justice. 

We trust that this building, whilst well adapted for the transaction of 
jal business, also possesses architectural features at once dignified andis 
autiful, which will make it an ornament to the metropolis of Your Empire, 
d a fitting home for the first Criminal Court of Justice of Your Majesty's 
)minions. 

In conclusion we devoutly pray that all concerned in the discharge of 
iical duties within these walls may be so guided by Divine Providence 20 
at they may administer justice with firmness and impartiality, ever mindful 
the paramount duty which devolves upon them to at all times temper 
stice with mercy. 

That Your Majesties may long be spared secure in the Affection of Your 
ople to preside over the destinies of this mighty Empire is the fervent 25 
ayer of Your loyal and devoted City of London. 



To which Address His Majesty was pleased to return the following 
acious Answer: — 

It is a source of great gratification to the Queen and Myself to preside 
the opening of the new Central Criminal Court. We thank you sincerely 30 
r your dutiful address of welcome, and We cordially congratulate you, 
y Lord Mayor, and through you, the City of London, on the admirable 
anner in which this great work has been carried out. The building, which 
e shall presently examine with the greatest interets, is not only of handsome 
^rior, but is, I am confident, admirably fitted in every way for the purpose 35 
r which it is designed. 

The great increase in the population of the metropolitan area which 
^ taken place in the last half century rendered the old buildings far too 
'billed for the proper performance of the duties for which they were at one 

^ A commission directed to the judges and other gentlemen of the county to 
^ch it is issued, by virtue of which they have power to hear and determine treason, 
^ all manner of crimes. Terminer is sometimes written deierminer. The expresaion. 
oies down in our law from the Norman period, and means simply to hear and detetraii^e. 
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time adequate, and this noble edifice, erected by the City of London entirely 
at its own expense, will, I am sure, amply fulfil its high purpose by giving 
convenience and dignity to the administration of justice, in the interests 
not only of the inhabitants of its immediate district but of the vast urban 
6 population that has accumulated in the adjacent counties. 

The old buildings which have now been replaced were, however, of high 
historical interest, for they witnessed during the century of their existence 
a change in the administration of criminal justice for greater than has taken 
place in any preceding century. The barbarous penal code which was deemed 

10 necessary a hundred years ago has gradually been replaced in the progress 
towards a higher civilisation by laws breathing a more humane spirit and 
aiming at a nobler purpose. It is well that crime should be punished, but it 
is better that the criminal should be reformed. Under the present laws, the 
mercy shown to first offenders is, I am well assured often the means of re- 

15 shaping their lives, and many persons, especially criminals, are now saved 
from a life of crime and converted into useful citizens. Still more remains 
to be accomplished in the direction of reclaiming those who have fallen into 
crime, and I look with confidence to those who will administer justice in 
this building to have continual regard to the hope of reform in the criminal, 

20 and to maintain and strengthen in their new home those noble traditions which 
have gathered round the high position they occupy. 

I am well assured that the independance and learning of the Judges, 
supported by the integrity and ability of the other members of the profession ■ 
of the law, will prove in the future, as they have in the past, the safeguard of 

25 order, right conduct, and true humanity. 

We sincerely join in your prayer that God's guidance, without which 
we can do nothing, may be vowchafed to all those whom duty calls to ad- 
minister justice in this Court. 

Whitehall, February 28, 1907 .The King was pleased on the 27th instant, 
on the occasion of Their Majesties' visit to the City, for the purpose of opening 
the new Central Criminal Court building, to confer the honour of Ejaighthood 
upon the Common Serjeant, Fredrick Albert Bosanquet, Esq., K. C, and 

Charles Willie Mathews, Esq., K. C. 

The London, Gazette Numb. 28000. 



35 LONDON POLICE COURTS. 

QUESTIONING A PRISONER. 

During the hearing of a charge of theft at the Guildhall, Mr. Alderman 

Alliston remarked that when a prisoner was in custody a police officer had 

no right to cross-examine him with a view to giving his answers in evidence. 

40 Joseph Duncan, 35, living at 37, Durham-road, Finsbury Park, who 

has held a Meat Market porter's license for seventeen years, was charged with 
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Baling from the shop of Mr. Spanjer, meat salesman, of 116, Central Markets, 
nithfield, two legs and two loins of pork, valued at 30s. Accused denied that 
i was the thief, and said a mistake had been made. 

Two witnesses employed by the prosecutor swore to the prisoner being 
e man who took the pork — adding that they had known him for years by 5 
jht. One of them said he ran after the man and took the pork from him, 
it did not give him into custody at the time as he had no authority from 
3 master to do so. 

Constable Nest, who arrested prisoner, thought the man had been 
inking. Witness stated that Duncan's reply to the charge was, "I don't lo 
member anything about it." 

Prisoner: That's a lie. I said, "I don't know anything about it." 

Detective-sergeant Newell deposed that he saw the prisoner in the dock 

Snow-hill Police-station, and said to him, "We have lost several lots of 

ods in the neighbourhood of the market lately — do you know anything 15 

out it?" His answer was, "No; but I'm in for this job, and if I go down I 

all open my mouth, and some of the others will have to go through it." 

Prisoner: I've never seen that officer before with my two eyes. He's 
solutely telling a lot of lies. 

Alderman Alliston (to the detective) : While listening to your evidence, 20 
lad very grave doubts as to wheter I ought to accept it. I don't think you 
d any right to question a man who was already in custody and had been 
arged I shall disallow that evidence. 

Accused was remanded, the Alderman agreeing to accept bail. 



AN EX-MAYOR CHARGED. 25 

Mr. Fenwick, sitting specially at Bow-street, again had before him 
lomas Montague Richards, a solicitor, formerly practising in Clements' 
n, and at one time Mayor of Lambeth, who is charged with converting 
his own use £ 2,326, of which he was a trustee under the will of the late 
iss Catherine Warrener, formerly of Percy-road, Shepherd's-bush, and 30 
JO with misappropriating £ 3,704 received by him on account of Mrs. Rosalie 
ary Wit, of West Norwood. 

Mr. Arthur Gill appeared on behalf of the Director of Public Prosecutions ; 
f- W. Frampton (instructed by Mr. Harry Wilson) defended. 

At the outset Mr. Frampton announced that he did not propose to 35 
58s-examine the witnesses who had been called. In the event of a committal, 
d bail being refused, the prisoner wished for an opportunity of examining 
e books and papers connected with the case. 

The magistrate said he did not anticipate any difficulty about that. 
^ was afraid he would be unable to grant bail. 40 

Mr. Frampton added that, according to his instructions, the defence 
Mnly rested upon the books. 
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Seymour Leslie Morse, an accountant, of Queenstreet, Cheapside, wi 
was trustee in the prisoner's bankruptcy, stated that proofs were lodged t 
the amount of £ 10,425 14s lid, but notice of additional claims amountin 
to £21,901 15s lid had been received. The assets (which included sora 
6 shares in the West Norwood Constitutional Club) would probably realis< 
about £ 600, and there were, in addition, book debts which might realise 
£ 100 or so. It appeared from a cash account kept by the accused that con 
siderable sums belonging to the Warrener estate were paid into his (Richards's] 
private banking account. 
10 In cross-examination, witness said the documents in his possession be- 

longed to the prisoner personally and not to his firm. The proofs lodged 
included Mrs. Wit's and also those made on behalf of the Warrener estate. 
Francis Gerald Frost, cashier at the I^aw Courts Branch of the London 
and County Bank, where the account of the prisoner's firm, now overdrawnj 
15 was kept, gave formal evidence, after which a further remand was ordered. 
Mr. Gill said he intended to prefer a further charge. 



SCOTS AND THE NEW YEAR. 

Scotsmen generally will not agree with John Macdonald's description 
of the manner in which his countrymen welcome the New Year. Having been 
20 found drunk and disorderly in Cranboume-street on Tuesday, he was arrested, 
and charged at Marlborough-street i with that offence. 

In reply to the charge he said to Mr. Hopkins: It is customary for my 
countrymen to get a drop too much at this time of year. I met some Scotch 
friends, and unfortunately indulged in too much, and I am very sorry for it, 
25 for I never was in trouble before. 

Mr. Hopkins : That sounds very nice. New Year's Day is a sort of 
Scotch Bank holiday, is it not? 

Macdonald: It is a day for getting drunk. Every true Scotsman in- 
dulges in too much on that day of any day in the year. Honestly, I am 
30 very sorry. 

Mr. Hopkins: What was it you drank? 

Macdonald: Scotch whisky. 

Mr. Hopkins: Well, you may go now; but keep sober. 

A second Scotsman did not fare so well. It was proved that he was not 

35 only very drunk, but begged, and was abusive when aid was refused him. 

His name was Hector Macdonald, and he also informed the magistrate that 

he had met some Scotch friends and had drunk too much whis^, as it was 

New Year's Day. 

Mr. Hopkins : A brother of yours, John Macdonald, has just been telling 
40 me the same tale. 

The Prisoner: He's no brother of mine. 

' i. e.x Marlborough-street police station in London. 
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Mr. Hopkins : Then he ought to be. You were drunk, begging, and abusive 
d will have to pay 20s, or go to prison for fourteen days. 



STRANGE CAB ADVENTURE. 

Mr. Plowden^ again had before him, at Marylebone," the case of 
:nest Albert Rogers, a young man of no occupation, li^'ing at 51, Chippen- 1 
,m-road, Paddington, who was charged with stealing on Christmas Eve 
hansom-cab, horse, and harness, of the value of £ 100, belonging to Daniel 
idrews, cab proprietor, of Portobello-road, North Kensington. 

The driver of the cab, Frederick Bissell, left the horse and vehicle on 
e cab-rank in Elgin-avenue, Maida-vale, and during his absence the prisoner i 
t inside the cab, took hold of the reins, and drove off at a high speed through 
arwick-avenue. Police-constable Parker 101 F saw the animal approaching, 
A noticing that there was no one on the box seat of the cab, endeavoured 
stop it. Before he could do so the vehicle collided with a four-wheel cab 
i was knocked over, while the "four-wheeler" was thrown several yards i.' 
ray and the driver fell to the ground. When the prisoner heard these in- 
ients related at the previous hearing he appeared astonished, and declared 
at it was "all like a dream" to him. He told the magistrate he had been 
iving about all day in cabs and forgot himself "spontaneously." He was 
«et in his mind because of the treatment he had received from the General 2( 
«t Office, and took too much drink in consequence, otherwise he should never 
ve endangered his life in the way he had. 

Asked what he had to say in his defence, the prisoner said, "I can 
sure you I know as much about it as the man in the moon." 

Mr. Plowden: Ah! are you going to call him? (Laughter.) 21 

Prisoner: Well, sir, it was an absolute dream to me. Why? Well, I'll tell 
u. I took a little too much liquor, thanks to the publican. 

Mr. Plowden: Very well; let him have his thanks. 

Prisoner : Having been driven about in cabs all day, I must have thought 
^as still on duty in the postal service. That is how I sum it up. I had no idea 3C 
stealing the cab whatever. 

Mr. Plowden: I don't suppose you had. I do not think any jury would 
ttvict you, and you will therefore be discharged. 



EXCITING CHASE OVER ROOFS. 

Three young men, named Frank Reynolds, Bamsdale-road; (JeorgeS! 
Iward Stewart, Stafford-road; and Thomas Arthur Palmer, Femhead-road, 
re charged, on remand, before Mr. Plowden, with breaking into the ware- 

^ Alfred C, Plowden, a well-known London police-court magistrate. (Police-court 
gistrates receive £ 1,600). — " Namely a police-court in district of same name ia W. 
London. 
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house, 13, Shirland-mews, Paddington, and stealing a quantity of nickel- 
plated parts of a carriage, &c., worth £ 8, belongding to Thomas Hammond 
and Company, coachbuilders, of Bravington-road. 

The story told by the prosecution was that just before midnight on 

5 Christmas Eve Police-constable Humphreys, 722 X, was passing through 
the mews and saw the prisoners on the prosecutors' roof. He conamunicated 
with the station, and Sergeants Cooper and Windhurst and a number of con- 
stables were soon on the scene. Some got on to roof, while the others kept 
»watch. Finding that they were being pursued, the prisoners Reynolds and 

10 Palmer got into the building through a skylight. Subsequently Palmer waa 
seen to jump from the wall of adjoining premises, and he was at once arrested. 
His clothes were covered with mud, and his only remark was, "Hard luck.'^ 
A few minutes later Reynolds was seen in the mews. He remarked to Sergeant 
Windhurst, "What's the master, guv'nor — someone on the roof?" His clothes 

15 were also covered with mud. The sergeant recognised him and took him into 
custody. The prisoner Stewart managed to give the police a good deal of 
trouble. Detective Steggles saw him on the roof and went after him. Stewart 
climbed on to a higher roof, and Steggles followed suit. The man ran along 
the gutters of several roofs, hotly pursued by the officer, and finally made 

20 good his escape. The search was, however, continued through the night, and 
at five o'clock in the morning Steggles captured Stewart while he was in bed 
at his home in Stafford-road. Prisoner said to his captor, "I was on the roof 
while the other two were doing the job. When I saw you coming I went over 
the roofs, and the other two got through the window into the loft. I went to 

25 the end of the roof and dropped down, a depth of 30ft." Pointing to his leg, 
he said, "You can see I have barked my shins and torn my trousers in several 
places." He then asked who had been arrested, and when told it was Pahner 
and Reynolds, he replied, "That's right, that's the lot." 
Prisoners were committed for trial. 



30 AN ALIEN'S PREFERENCE. 

A Russian subject, named David Zamberg, a tailor's presser, appeared 
before Mr. Plowden, charged, under the Aliens Act,^ with being in this country 
after an order of expulsion had been made against him. 

In August last the prisoner was sentenced to two months' imprisonment, 

35 with hard labour, at the Woolwich Police-court, for felony, and at the same 
time an order was made for his deportation on completing the sentence. 
He failed to leave the country, however, and was re-arrested on December 24 
at the goods yard at Paddington Station on a charge of being a suspected 
person. 

40 *'What are you doing here?" asked Mr. Plowden; "Do you prefer prison 

in England to freedom in Russia? Because that is what it looks like." 

1 see p. 293 et 339. 
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Zambei^ looked perplexed. 

Mr. Plowden: A nice point, apparently. (Laughter.) 

Zamberg: I want to be here. 

Mr. Plowden: Well, you shall be here — three months in prison. 



WITHOUT MEANS. 6 

Ernest Manual Aguar, described as lieutenant in the Argentine Artillery, 
d giving an address at Buenos Ayres, was charged on remand before Mr. 
)race Smith, at Westminster, with travelling on the South- Western Railway 
thout paying his fare and with intent to defraud. 

On Monday the defendant landed at Southampton after voyaging lo 
m South America. He got in the train and journeyed to London, where 
said he had no money at all ; he had spent it all aboard. 

A representative of the Consul of the Argentine Republic said defendant 
pected money from his friends by the next mail, and arrangements would be 
uie to finance him imtil assistance came. 15 

Mr. Horace Smith: His railway fare ought to be paid. 

This having been done, the magistrate allowed defendant to be 
icharged. 

BRANCH SECRETARY CHARGED. 

William John Hellier, farrier, of Bamsley-buildings, Bethnal-green, 20 
sretary of the East-end Branch of the Amalgamated Society of Farriers, 
rrendered to his bail, at Old-street,^ to answer charges of forgery and em- 
zzlement of money belonging to the society. Mr. Crocker, solicitor, prose- 
ted; Mr. Mayetts, solicitor, defended. 

The case stated against[^prisoner was that as secretary of a local branch 25 
the society, held at the Sovereign beerhouse. Mile-end-road, he had to re- 
ive members' subscriptions, keep the usual lists, make out the accounts 
d quarterly balance-sheets, and forward moneys to the head office at Bury 
5w-road, Manchester. Claims on behalf of deceased members were paid from 
6 latter place, the general secretary forwarding the amounts and requiring 30 
e receipt in each case from the local branch treasurer. It was in connection 
th these payments that charges of embezzlement arose, and in connection 
th the receipts that the forgeries were alleged. 

Mr. William Henry Briggs, general secretary, attended from Manchester 
prove that on Oct. 3 last, upon the death of a member named Jags, he 36 
awarded to the prisoner £ 10, and received a receipt purporting to be signed 
' the branch treasurer, G. Hodges. A similar case was a payment of £ 7 
respect of a deceased member named Cody, and the receipt, signed Hodges, 
18 duly returned. 



^ The name of a Metropolitan Police court in London £. C. 
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Mr. Hodges, landlord of the Sovereign beerhouse, said the receij 
were not in his handwriting. With respect to the £ 10 the prisoner had handed 
him £ 8 only, and said the central office was short of money, and would send 
the other £ 2 on, so witness advanced it out of the local funds, and it liad 

5 never been paid back. As to the £ 7, he had never received it, but the prisoner 
had drawn that amount from the branch funds for payment of the Cody 
claim. Witness also spoke to advancing from the branch funds a sum of £3, 
to be sent, as prisoner represented, to the Westend branch of the society, 
"as they were short," and on another occasion he handed to prisoner £ 3 6s 8d 

10 to be forwarded to the office of the Labour Representation League. 

Mr. Briggs said with respect to these two sums the West-end branch 
would have called on the central office if short of funds. The Farriers' Society 
was affiliated to the Labour Representation League, but it was no part of 
the prisoner's duty to forward money to tde office of the league. 

15 Evidence was called to show that the money had not been re- 

ceived. 

The prisoner, it appeared, wrote a letter of confession early in December, 
and was arrested on an information of the central office after an investigation 
of the books. 

20 It was suggested that the prisoner would be dealt with sunmaarily on 

his confession, but the head office, Mr. Crocker said, pressed the case, as the 
prisoner was a member of the executive committee, and had been a miidi- 
trusted officer for ten years. 

Mr. Cluer committed him for trial, on two charges of forgery and four 

25 of embezzlement, to the Central Criminal Court. Bail was allowed. 



POVERTY AND THEFT. 

Mr. 6. S. Mather (the clerk) intimated, at East Ham, that owing to the 

publicity given to the case of Joseph Bentley, an unemployed decorator, of 

Telham-road, East Ham, sufficient money had been sent by persons living 

30 in all parts of the country to meet the immediate needs of the family, and 

Bentley had also been given employment by a London gentleman. 

On Christmas Eve Bentley stole a piece of bacon from outside a shop, 

and when arrested he pleaded that he had committed the theft in order to 

provide his family of six children with a Christmas dinner. He had, he added, 

35 been out of work for seven weeks, and his children and invalid wife were 

practically starving. 

Bentley, when before the Court, was discharged under the First Offen- 
ders Act. 

Coroners. 

40 In cases of violent or sudden death, an examination called an inquest is helcL 

(Often called post mortem examination.) The person who investigates the case is 
a doctor or solicitor of good repute and ability, called a coroner, and is appointed 
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and paid by government, He is assisted by a jury of twelve gentlemen. There are 
3—7 coroners for each ooimty (In London however there are 19). Coroners are 
appointed for life. It is their duty to see that witnesses are called, and in case of 
mnrder or man-slaughter to have the suspected person or persons arrested, and handed 
over to the legal authorities. They must also inspect the bodies of criminals that 5 
have been hanged; and make an inspection and report of 'treasure trove'; that is, 
valuables such as coins, gold or silver goods which have been foimd. 



WINDOW-CLEANING DANGERS. 

An inquest was held at the City court by Dr. F. J. Waldo on John 
Francis Grajrson, aged forty-one, of Farringdon-road-buildings, a window- 1 
cleanerintheemployof the Great International Window Cleaning Company. 

On Friday last the deceased fell from a window on the second-floor of 
Scott's-buildings, at the corner of Cannon-street and Distaff-lane, and died 
in the roadway before he could be picked up. Charles Miles, who was working 
with Grayson, said the windows were very awkward ones to clean, the top i 
part of each having become fixed through disuse. As a result, they had to 
crawl through a few inches of open window at the bottom, and then stand on a 
narrow coping outside. Neither inside nor outside the room was there anything 
to which the life line ^ could be fixed. The deceased lost his footing in the 
snow. Mr. Roseveare, a director of Messrs. Scotts, said he did not understand 2 
that any responsibility rested with his firm. They simply entered into an agree- 
mmt with the window-cleaning company. The foreman stated that the decea- 
sed had cleaned the window from which he fell on many occasions before. 
Kstaff-lane, like so many other thoroughfares in the City, was narrow and 
very busy, so that it was impracticable to use long ladders. 2 

Edmund Boan, manager to the window-cleaning company, stated that 
the men had never complained that the windows at Scott's-buildings were 
dangerous. The company did all they could to safeguard their men, and in- 
^taicted them always to use the belts and life-lines with which they were 
provided. In some cases they had declined to enter into a contract where the a 
*nndows to be cleaned were very dangerously situated. In Berlin, where the 
^mpany had a branch, the windows for the most part were so constructed 
that by means of a hinge they could be opened inwards. Not a single fatal 
^identhad happened there. 

The jury returned a verdict of accidental death, and added the follow- 3i 
^g rider: "We are of opinion that sufficient supervision is not exercised by 
'he window-cleaning company when contracting with firms and others, in 
'eeing that the necessary fixtures or holdings for the life-lines are provided or 
rffixed for the safety of employes and the public." 

^ Life-line, here a rope fastened around the window-cleaner's waist, and attached 
•* some firm place to prevent him from falling. 



Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. V^ 



CLERKENWELL SESSIONS.1 
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Before Mr. Loveland, K. C. 

YOUTH'S STRANGE CAREER. 

Frederick Andrew Phillips, 18, clerk, was brought forward for sentence, 
having at the last sessions pleaded guilty to stealing a bunch of keys, the 
property of Mrs. Alice Ann Baker, of Aigburth, near Liverpool, and to liaving 
been concerned in stealing from the Grand Hotel, Llandudno, in August last, 
jewellery valued at £90, belonging, to John Chorlton of independent 
means. 

10 The prisoner, a smart-looking, intelligent youth, is the son of a liver- 

pool gentleman. On Dec. 18, 1905, the prisoner committed a jewel robbery 
at an hotel in Leamington. He then absconded to Glasgow, where he was 
arrested, and he was ultimately tried at Warwickshire Quarter Sessions. On 
the father undertaking to make good a missing portion of the £ 60 worth of 

16 stolen jewellery, and to send his son to Canada, a merciful judgment was 
passed, and the youth was released on recognisances, although a previous 
conviction had been recorded against him at Droitwich. Prisoner did not 
stay long in Canada, and on returning to England deposited a bag in the 
cloakroom at Euston Station. The same evening, Nov. 24, £ 200 worth of 

20 jewellery disappeared from a lady's room in Euston Hotel, but there was no 
clue to the thief, although in the light of after events it was a significant fact 
that the prisoner was at the station at the time. On Nov. 30, Mrs. Baker, the 
present prosecutrix, found the prisoner in her room on his knees with a bunch 
of keys, which he had abstracted from a trunk. He was about to open another 

26 box when he was discovered. He jumped up, and rushing down the staircase 
escaped into the street. A cry was raised, and the prisoner was chased by po- 
lice and others. He got as far as Gordon-square, and jumped into a "hansom." 
Fortunately, Detective-sergeant Elsam appeared at that moment, and calling 
on the driver to stop seized the prisoner. At his room in a Bloomsbury hotel 

so pawntickets connecting him with other robberies at hotels at Harrogate and 
Blackpool were found. Although the prisoner, crying bitterly, denied all 
knowledge of the £ 200 robbery he had been remanded to see if he would give 
any information concerning the property. 

Mr. J. P. Grain, for the London and North-Westem Bailway, now 
36 stated that the case was a very bad one indeed. The prisoner had admitted 
having worked for nearly two years in conjunction with another youth, of 
about his own age, in going about the country, robbing hotels, and stealing 
jewellery, money, and other valuables belonging to the guests. He also con- 
fessed to having frequentes racecourses, snatching watches, and other articles. 



' A name given to the Metropolitan Police Court in Cleikenwell a district in 
London E, C, 
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In addition to the jewel robberies referred to, Mr. Grain mentioned other 
thefts in which the prisoner was alleged to have been concerned with his 
companion, who is now awaitfng his trial in Scotland for hotel robbery. In 
February, 1906, a big robbery of jewellery, valued at £ 150, was committed 
at an Eastbourne hotel, and the prisoner's description was recognised as 6 
agreeing with that of a visitor there at the time. On March 3 last Sir 6. Faudel- 
Phillips^ was staying at the M^tropole Hotel, Brighton, and was robbed 
of jewellery valued at £ 120 .One of the stolen articles, a watch-chain, worth 
£10, the prisoner was wearing when arrested. On Oct. 12 another robbery 
waa committed at the Metropole Hotel, Blackpool, and some of the articles lo 
were traced to the prisoner. On Oct. 24, at Llandudno, a Mr. and Mrs. Pincen, 
of Wolverhampton, were robbed of £ 600 worth of jewellery whilst staying at 
an hotel, and the prisoner was recognised as staying there at the time. Accor- 
ding to prisoner's written confession, he first met his confederate in May, at 
the Liverpool races. He gave Phillips "tips," and when all their money i5 
had gone they went about robbing hotels. The other man committed the 
actual thefts, and Phillips's part was to pawn t](e articles, the pair sharing 
the spoils equally. Altogether, remarked counsel, the case was one of the most 
serious it was possible to conceive. 

The Chief Constable of Leamington said the prisoner had a very good 20 
knowledge of diamonds. After perpetrating a theft he knocked the stones 
from the settings, disposed of the gems in different cities, and sold the gold 
as "scrap." Owing to this method of disposing of the booty much valuable 
jewellery could not be traced, and the prisoner could not be connected with 
many serious thefts. 25 

Mr. Palmer Hastings said that the prisoner, whom he represented, met 
with a serious accident when a boy, and to this his people attributed his 
jurious conduct since. For years he had been out of the knowledge of his 
parents. They never knew where he went or how he spent his time, or how 
le came into possession of money. On the voyage to Canada his eccentric so 
labits landed him in trouble, and for going to sleep in the captain's bed he 
¥as put in irons. On his return to England he foolishly gave way to betting. 
\.t Liverpool he was exceedingly lucky, and once won £ 300 on a £ 2 stake. 
Phen he fell into the society of the worst class of racing swindlers, and in their 
lompany and that of undesirable women, his money speedily went. After 35 
hat, either under their influence or as a means of a precarious livelihood, he 
Irifted into crime. 

Mr. Loveland, K. C, said it was a painful duty to sentence a youth of 
prisoner's surroundings, with connections with people of position and wealth. 
'You are known," said the judge, "even to some of the Bench, who happened 40 
o stay at one of the hotels where you committed a roberry." You are an ex- 
eedingly dangerous man, and these perpetual robberies must be stopped. Yoii 
rill be kept to hard labour for fifteen months." 

I Latd Mayor of London 1896. 
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FORFEITING A PENSION. 

William Collins, aged 64, a clerk, was found guilty of having stolen two 
gold and diamond rings, value £30, belonging to Mr?. Carmelia Milness, whilst 
living at a private hotel at Lancaster-gate. Mr. Metcalfe prosecuted ; Mr. E. F. 
6 Lever defended. 

Detective-sergeant Chatt said that the prisoner was formerly in the 
Royal Horse Artillery. He rose from the ranks until he attained the position 
of major. He retired in 1895 on a pension of £ 250 a year, and then joined a 
Volunteer staff at Liverpool. In 1903 he was found guilty of forgery at the 
10 Old Bailey, and was sentenced to fifteen months' imprisonment and forfeited 
his pension. In 1904, for a similar charge to the present, he was again committed 
to gaol for six months. 

Mr. Lever: How do you account for his lapse? 

Detective-sergeant Chatt: Through mixing up with women. 
16 Detective-sergeant Williams (F. Division) said that since the prisoner 

was last released many robberies of the same kind had occurred in Paddington 
and Kensington, and the prisoner had been identified in four cases of jewel 
theft at Warlingham, Surrey, Kensington, and Portman-square. 

Prisoner was ordered twenty-three months' hard labour. 

20 CRIME CONVICTIONS. 

A well-educated man, named Frank Bill, 38, architect, was convicted 
of having stolen a case of drawing instruments, value £ 2 2fi, the property of 
Paul Faraday, a student at the Architectural Association, on the aftemoon 
of Dec. 18. Mr. Wiliams prosecuted. 

25 Visiting the association in Tufton-street, Westminster, the prisoner 

inquired for the museum, and was later seen leaving with the case of in- 
struments. He stated that on the day in question he had visited the tomb 
of his ancestor. Dr. William Bill, the first Protestant Dean of Westminster, 
at the Abbey, and had noted dilapidations, &c. He also claimed to have 

BO composed during November and December last an anthem, entitled "Draw 
Nigh to God." He used to be the chief architect's assistant to the Woolwici 
Borough Council, and was in receipt of a large salary. "I candidly confess," 
he added, "that I have previous convictions, and that I have come down 
terribly in the world, and latterly I have been sleeping at a lodging-house in 

35 Southwark, and have been attending the Divine services of the Rev. George 
Martin." 

Warder Rejniolds proved that in 1904 the prisoner underwent five 
months' imprisonment for attempted fraud and five weeks for bigamy. In 
October last he was bound over at Bow-street for stealing a book, and in 

40 November he got three weeks for assault. 

Mr. Loveland, K. C. : I do not think that his ancestors in Westminster 
would feel very proud of him. (To prisoner) : You may be of weak intellect, 
but you are responsibles. You will undergo nine months' hard labour, and I 
give instructions that you are to be under observation. 
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A DISPUTED TURKEY. 

AMUSING CASE. 



At the Kingston Borough Bench yesterday Alfred W. Standage, of 5, 
Itation-road, Norbiton, was summoned for assaulting Victor William Evans. 

Mr. W. H. C. Crump, solicitor, appeared for the prosecutor, and said 5 
liie assault was the outcome of a dispute about a turkey belonging to the 
prosecutor, which he was taking home with him in a train from Waterloo ' 
bo Teddington, and which the defendant, who was travelling in the same 
compartment, picked up from the hat-rack and claimed as his. 

Prosecutor, who said he was the manager of a shipping company inio 
London, residing in Cambridge-road, Teddington, said on Dec. 22 he got into 
a third-class carriage at Waterloo at 2.36 p. m. to return home to Teddington. 
He had a turkey with him in a net bag, along with a pair of "kippers" — 
(laughter) — trolled up in paper. He placed the bag containing the turkey and 
the "kippers" on the rack over his head. Before the train started, defendant 15 
got into the carriage and sat down beside him. At Norbiton defendant got up 
from his seat, and, to witness's surprise, he leant over him and picked up the 
bag containing his turkey and "kippers," and was leaving the carriage with 
them when witness stopped him, and said, "Excuse me, I think you have made 
i mistake, sir; that turkey belongs to me." (Laughter.) Defendant looked 20 
ndignant and said, "Nothing of the kind; it is my bag," and without stopping 
X) argue the matter left the compartment. Witness followed, and suggested 
'0 the defendant that he had made a mistake, but the defendant pushed 
lim aside and walked towards the barrier. Witness followed, still expostulating 
md when he got to the gates, he told the ticket-collector that the defendant 25 
vas carrying away his turkey and "kippers." The ticket-collector advised 
um to report the matter to the stationmaster at the other side of the station. 
^B, however, the defendant left the station on that side, and he did not want 
<) lose sight of him, he followed him into the roadway, and again demanded 
be given his turkey. Defendant still refused, and he (witness) then said, 30 
'Then let us go to the police-station and decide who the bag belongs to." 
defendant declined even to do this, and they were still disputing about the 
ownership when the defendant suddenly struck him on the eye with his fist 
ind blackened it, following this up by hitting him on the head with a black 
^nd-bag he was carrying, and damaging the rim of his hat. At last after more 35 
•Itercation, defendant said, "Was your turkey trussed?" Witness replied, "No, 
t is not." Defendant said, "Then, mine is, and I will show you." Thereupon 
^e opened the bag and pulled out the turkey, "and, sure enough," added 
^tness, "it was not trussed." At the same time, continued witness, a small 
•aper parcel fell on the ground, "Knowing that it was kippers," added 40 

' Station in London. 
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witness, "I put my foot on it, so that nobody could touch it." (Laughter.) 
Turning to the defendant he said, "Now, tell me, what is in that parcel?'* 
Defendant replied, "Giblets" — (laughter) — ^whereupon witness removed his 
foot, opened the parcel, and showed the contents to be "kippers." 
6 (Laughter.) 

Defendant said all he had to say about it was that at Waterloo, when 
he got into the compartment, he had a turkey in a net bag, which he placed 
on the hat-rack over his head. When he arrived at Norbiton he took down 
from the rack what he thought was his turkey, and was preparing to leave 
10 when the defendant said, "That is my turkey." He thought it was a bit of 
cheek on the defendant's part to claim the turkey when he believed it was 
his own, and he went out. It was not until he opened the bag and found that 
the turkey was not trussed that he discovered that it was not his turkey 
after all (Laughter.) "I made the mistake," added the defendant, "of taking 
15 this gentleman's bag instead of my own." 

The Chairman: Then who took your turkey? 

Defendant: Oh, I have lost it. I left it in the train, I suppose, and it 
went on to Teddington. 

The Clerk: Have you made any apology to the defendant for taking 
«ohis turkey? 

Defendant : Yes, I have made an apology, but it was not accepted. I am 
very sorry indeed. Defendant produced a receipt to show that the really 
bought a turkey in London on the day in question. 

The chairman said both parties had been caused a great deal of incon- 
» venience at the festive season by this incident, but the Bench felt that they 
could not do less than impose a fine, and order the defendant to pay the 
costs, amounting to £2 2s. 

LADY AND HER WATCH-DOG. 

80 At Marylebone, before Sir William Selfe, yesterday, Mrs. Sarah Rebecca 

Stanley, of 4:0a, Pembridge- villas, W., applied to have an order set aside which 
was recently obtained against her. The order was in favour of Messrs. Brodrick 
Brothers, builders, also of Prembridge-villas, and was in respect of the lady's 
tenancy of her house. 
85 Mrs. Stanley was not present, but Mr. Wimpfheimer, counsel, appeared 

for her. 

Sir William Selfe said that the present was about the thirtieth application 
he had already heard in connection with the case, and he had never yet 
seen applicant in person. "Is there such a person as Mrs. Stanley" 
40 he asked. 

Mr. Wimpfheimer : She has been ill, I believe, sir. 

The Judge: She cannot be ill always. This lady seems to think she can 
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y fast and loose with the Court, but I would have her know that his Ma- 
ky has a place reserved for people who set the authority of his courts 
nought. 

Mr. Wimpfheimer: Will your honour adjourn the case for Mrs. Stan- 
's attendance? b 

The Judge : Yes, for just as long as it will take to get the lady here. 

Mrs. Stanley appeared later in the day, and was immediately put into 
witness-box. She said that she did not reply to the notice said to have 
in sent by the respondents because she did not receive it. 

Mr. Lunge (respondent's counsel) : Did you set your St. Bernard dog at lo 
solicitor who sought to serve the notice, madam? 

Applicant (with dignity): I did not. 

Is it true that in consequence he had to get over the gate? (Laughter.) — 
(the dog) would not let anybody get over my gate ; you can take my word 
that. (Renewed laughter.) 15 

The gate was always kept locked? — Yes; we always kept the gate 
ked. 

Then how could anybody serve the notice? — ^Is there not a post and re- 
tered-letter service in this country, sir. 

And your dog would not permit people to climb over the gate? — ^What 20 
uld be the use of keeping a dog? (Loud laughter.) 

The Judge: How do you suppose a notice is to be served if you keep 
iir door locked, and a ferocious dog on the premises? — The gate had to be 
ked, because the steps were broken. 

The Judge : You know very well that is not why you kept the gate locked ; 25 
I kept it shut to keep out the officers of the law. 

Applicant: You are quite wrong there. (Laughter.) 

The Judge: Oh, no, I am not. 

The Judge suspended the order with liberty to apply. 



EX-CONVICT'S DARING ESCAPE. dO 

A remarkable illustration of the value of finger-prints in the tracing 
criminals was reported yesterday at Hanley. A month ago an ex-convict, 
aed John Davies, was found in a coal-cellar at the premises of Messrs. 
ddock, architects, at Hanley. He was arrested and taken to the police cells, 
3re he was identified as an ex-convict out on license, after serving a period 35 
penal servitude for breaking into a pawnbroker's shop. Davies effected a 
larkable escape by tampering with the catch of his cell-door. Before gaining 
liberty he had to break open another heavy door. The police search for 
1 was futile. 

Yesterday morning the chief constable of Hanley, Mr. R. J. Carter, 4q 
J notified by the Chester police of the arrest of Davies, under another name. 
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It appears that a man giving the name of John Williams had been taken into 
custody at Chester on a charge of being found on enclosed premises, w&l 
intent to commit a felony. He was remanded, and his fingerprints taken and 
forwarded to Scotland Yard. The chief constable of Hanley has now been 

5 notified by the Superintendent of the Finger Print's Branch of the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard that the finger-prints of Williams 
were identical with those of Davies, for whom detective officers had been 
searching. Davies will be brought up at Chester in due course, and after being 
dealt with, will be handed over to the Hanley police. 

10 (Daily Telegraph.) 

Introductory Notice to ^"Education". 

(Education in Great Britain.) 

It is only since 1870 that the government, and the local anthorities have taken 
over the administration of educational affairs in England, and since 1876 that edacatioD 

15 has become compulsory. Every child must now attend school from the age of 5 to 12. 
They are further bound to attend school between the ages of 12 and 14, unless they pass 
a certain examination, which qualifies them, either to stay away completely, or only 
to come part of the time. 

'The State has never attempted to force into public elementary schools those 

20 children who are being well educated elsewhere, but it does insist that every child shall 
be educated up to a certain point'. ^ As a matter of fact there is very little, or no conlrol 
as to what better class people do with their children. And it is quite possible in practice, 
though not in theory to keep one's child out of school — even if it receive no education 
at home. 

25 Before 1870 elementary schools were largely supported by philanthropic societies, 

and voluntary contributions. The schools for the children of the middle and upper dasBes 
were mostly in the hands of private individuals, many of whom were ignorant people 
or who at least knew nothing about teaching, who kept a school because it was a prdSt- 
able busines. ^^ I regret that there is no space here to go into details. Anyone wishing 

30 to get an idea of how some schools were 'run', and who does not care to read special 
books on the subject, will obtain a pretty good conception by reading: Tom Brown^f 
School Days by T. Hughes (1856), Dickens' Nicholas Nickleby (1838) and David Copptr- 
field (1849). 

In 1847 Lord Macaulay in describing the schoolmasters of the poor said: **How 

35 many of these men are now the refuse of other callings — discarded servants or mined 
tradesmen ; who cannot do a sum of three ; who would not be able to write a common | 
letter ; who do not know whether Jerusalem is in Asia or America ; whom no gentleman 
would trust with the key to his cellar, and no tradesman would send on a meesage". 
Of the *lady' teachers he said, quoting one of them: "It's little they pays us, and it's 

40 little we teaches them". 

In 1861 *only one-seventeenth part of the children of the poor in this country 

were receiving an education which could be definitely declared to be satisfactory'."^ 

However for our purpose, that which was previous to 1870 is nugatory. Snce 

that date, in all parishes where there has been a need of schools for the people, Ihe 

4b local authorities have had the right to erect schools, for which purpose they leceiw 
a grant from the government, and a certain sum from the local tehees. These schoola 
were called Board Schools. Since 1902, they have been called Council Schools, as the 
County and Borough Councils have been made the local education authorities, in place 
of the School Boards. Besides the Board Schools | there were Voluntary Schools, estab- 

^ Peaker, British Citizenship, p. 139. — " There is in fact nothing to-day, which 
would prevent an ex-greengrocer from starting and keeping a private school — "'G. 
Balfour, The Educational Systems of Great Britain atvi IrelaTfid. VS^'xiot^Y^^'Ss^. \fi. 
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li^ied by the church of England, Roman Catholics and other religious societies, these 
Iskttes: schools received grants from Government, but nothing from the rates. They 
were called Voluntary Schools as they depended on voluntary subscriptions to make 
up all they needed bBsides the government grants. However since 1902 the voluntary 
Schools were placed on the rates, that is to say, it was made the duty of the authorities b 
to maintain and keep efficient all public elementary schools. 

The education in English elementary schools is much about the same as in the 
German Yolksschule. 

Higher education than that received in elementary or primary schools, is termed 
secondary education. Up to the present the Government has little or no control over 10 
secondary schools (though they are sometimes inspected), with the exception of these 
schools maintained by the authorities themselves. Nor is secondary education organised 
in any manner. *The Secondary Schools may be divided into four classes: — 

(o) The Public Schools (i. e., the seven principal schools — viz., Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury);^ 15 

(6) The Endowed Schools (i. e., the endowed secondary grammar schools adminis- 
tered under the Endowed Schools Act of 1869); 

(c) Schools established and controlled by local authorities; 

(d) Schools carried on by private enterprise. 

It is hardly possible to give an exact definition of a Public School, but the term 20 
includes all the most important older foundations which maintain very close relations 
with the ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. They are mainly, though not 
exclusively, boarding schools'." It may be added here, that the majority of better secon- 
dary schools are boarding schools. Usually situated out in the country, in large grounds, 
so that the boys can have the benefit of good air and out-door exercise. 25 

In 1869 an Act was passed called the Endowed Schools Act which provided for 
the appointment of commissioners empowered to make ^schemes for the application ^ 
of educational endowments and the reorganization and administration of endowed 
schools. The Act defines an endowed school as a school which is wholly or partly main- 
tained by means of endowment. 30 

The education in all these different secondary schools varies very much, and it 
is impossible to give any explanation which would give an idea of how the education is 
carried out. Where there is no systematic organisation, much depends on the head- 
masters; in many cases, where the principals are clergymen, they appoint clergymen 
as masters, and the school in consequence receives a very religious stamp, of course 35 
where this is not the case, a contrary state of things often occurs. Certainly in the great 
public schools an excellent education is given, especially in the classics. Many good 
schoois have native French and German teachers. Much time and attention is given 
to bodily exercise of all kind, and games such as cricket and football are usually com- 
pulsory. Many schools have their own swimming baths. TsJsen altogether the education 40 
in England is not anywhere near as good as that in Germany; on the other hand the 
pupils are physically much better trained. 

Prices for schooling also differ very much. £50 a year is about an average price 
per pupil in a boarding School; of course there are schools, which only charge £ 30 a year 
and other which carge over £ 100 a year per pupil. Day-schools are proportionately 45 
cheaper. 

The chief Universities of Britain are: Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh 
and Dublin. The students reside in some universities e. g.: Oxford and Cambridge, in 
others not, e. g. : London, Edinburgh. In order to enter an English University it is neces- 
sary to pass an examination, called the matriculation. Life at those universities where 50 
students reside,, is very dear, and in fact university, like school education is much 
more expensive in England than in Germany, there are consequently fewer well educated 
persons. 

In 1906 a great controversy arose around the Education Bill of 1906, which 
passed through the House of Commons, but was thrown out by the House of Lords. 55 
Amongst other things this Bill proposed to make all religious teaching in elementary 
schools undenominational, that is religion to be taught on general lines, and not to be 
denominational as in the Voluntary schools. Nor was religious instruction to be obligatory. 

» See Annotations p. 999. — " Daily Mail Year Book, 1907. 
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Further that a teacher employed in a public elementary school shall not be required m 
part of his duties as teacher to give any religious instruction, and shall not be reqoiied 
as a condition of his appointment to subscribe to any religious creed. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION.! 

5 In order to study at an English University " it is necessary to pass an 

entrance eieaimnatien. This examination is called matriculation. Here are 
the regulations for entering and passing examinations in tRe London Univer- 
sity which is different to Oxford and Cambridge, in one respect, i, e. the 
students need not live at the university, this is also the case with Edinburgh, 

10 and Dublin. 

The Matriculation Examination is open to all persons, both men and 
women, of any age not under 16. It is necessary preliminary to entrance for 
any of the Examinations of tKe University, except in the case of Graduates 
of British Universities and holders of certain diplomas. 

15 A candidate is not required to reside at any College (a high educational 

institute in direct connection with a university; Oxford has for example 
21 ; they are similar in a way to the Grerman 'Seminar' in connection with the 
Universities), or attend any particular course of Lectures, but the method 
of preparation for this and for all other liondon University Examinations 

20 (except those in Medicine) is left entirely to his choice. 

The examination takes place in January, June (or July), and September. 
It is conducted by means of printed papers. The fee for Matriculation is £2 
in London; and the examination is held in January and June at a number 
of provincial centres, where an additional fee of from £ 1 to £ 2 is charged. 

25 PRIVILEGES AND EXEMPTIONS. 

Privileges and exemptions on account of having passed this Examina- 
tion are allowed by various public bodies, including, among others the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Board of Education, the Incor- 
porated Law Society, the Pharmaceutical Society, the Royal Institute of 
soBritish Architects, the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 

SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. , 

It is necessary to pass at one and the same examination in — 
I. English; 

II. Elementary Mathematics; 
35 III. Latin, or Mechanics; or Heat Light and Sound or Chemistry, or 

Botany; 
IV. Two of the following subjects, neither of which has been taken 

^ page 186 to 192 are not annotated. — " The Universities of Great Britain are: 
of England: Oxford, Gamhridge, London, Durham, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Birmi^ 
Aam, Sheffield; of Scotland: St, Andrews, Gkwgcno, Aberdeen, ^dinburgH^t Ireland: 
-Dudlm. All three countries have besides several CoWeg^ea w\^^^oTL<a\»\«w3s^tfiaL\3M85ifi^ 
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under Section III. If Latin be not taken one of the subjects selected 
must be another Language from the list. — ^Latin, Greek, French, 
Oerman, Arabic, Sanscrit, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Hebrew, 
Ancient History, either Modem History or History and Geography, 
Logic, either Physical and €reneral Geography or History and 5 
and Geography Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, Mathe- 
matics (more advanced), Mechanics, Chemistry, Heat light and 
; Soimd, Electricity and Magnetism, Botany, Zoology. 

\ Those students who have, successfully passed their matriculation must 

I study at least three years before passing an examination for taking a degree. 10 
I Between the degree examination and the matriculation, there is another 
examination, called the intermediate which is more difficult than the matri- 
culation and less difficult than the degree. 

It is possible to take many degrees in England, some of the most im- 
portant are: 15 

B. A. BaCCalaureilS Artium = Bachelor of Arts [The subjects of the B. a. Exa- 
mination are: I Glassies, viz., (a) Latin, with Roman History, (6) Greek, with Grecian History; 
II one of tiia loUowing: (a) Pure Mathematics, (6) Applied Mathema^cs, (c) Philosophy, {d) 
Economics; (III) eUher Modern Hist, or one of the following languages: (a) Engl., (6) French, 

(c) German, (d) Italian, (e) Spanish, (/) Sanskrit, (//) Hebrew] but it is pOSSiblc tO 20 

specialise in one or two of the above subjects; which requires a 

thorough knowledge. This is called taking Honours. 
M. A. Magister Artium = Master of Arts a higher and more difficult 

examination. 
D. .Lit; Doctor of Literature, is awarded for published or unpublished work 25 

which makes a distinct addition to learning in one or more of the 

branches of the Faculty of Arts. 

B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. [The subjects of the B. D. Examination arc: (1) Old Testa- 
ment^ (2) New Testament, (3) Biblical Theology, (4) Early Church History, (5) Philosophy 
of Theism, (6) Greek, Hebrew, Latin or Logic, Psychology and Ethics.] 30 

D. D. Divir^itcUis Doctor = Doctor of Divinity, a higher degree, it is awar- 
ded for independent original research, or a critical review of the 
literature of some subject within the purview of the Faculty of 
Theology. 

B* Sc. Scientiae Bacccdaureiis = Bachelor of Science. There is B. Sc. in 35 
Economics, Political Science, Engineering, Agriculture, and vete- 
rinary Science^ Each of these has a corresponding D. Sc. (Doctor of 
Science) which degree is obtained under the conditions of D. D. and 

D. Lit. ile, an original publication. [Thesubjectsof the B.Sc. Exam, arc (l) 

Pure Hatiieitiatics, (2) Applied Mathematics, (3) Astronomy, (4) Experimental Physics, 40 
(6) Oiemisfcry. (6) Geology, (7) Botany, (8) Zoology, (9) Physiology, (10) Psychology, 
(11) Logic and Methodology. Or the special branch such as Engineering etc. with some of 
the above subjects.] 

LL* B, LeguM Baccalaureus = Bachelor of Laws. Which requires a special 

juristic training. *6 

LL. D. Legum Doctor = Doctor of Laws. A high legal title; requiring a very 

difficult examination. 
H. D. Medical Doctor. 
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M. B. Bachelor of Medicine. 
B. S. Bachelor of Surgery. 

There are many other degrees, such as B. Mils. Bachelor of Music; 
B. C. L. Bachelor of Civil Law; C. E. Civil Engineer; C. M. Master in Sur- 
5 gery ( Chirurgiae Magister) ; Ph. D. Doctor Phil. ; etc. etc. 

Abstract of Syllabus. 

(For Matriculatio n.^) 

The paper in English is to test knowledge and command of English 
by questions in Composition, Precis-writing, Paraphrase, and Analysis of 
10 Sentences. Some of the questions are to involve a knowledge of the most 
salient facts in English History and general Geography. 

The papers in Elementary Mathematics include the usual Arithmetic 
(with Metric System and Approximations) ; Algebra up to Quadratic Equations^ 
Progressions, and Graphs; and in Geometry the subjects of Euclid I.-IV., and 
16 the Mensuration of Triangles and Parallelograms. 

In Latin and Greek the paper is to contain (a) passages to be translated 
into English from books not previously prescribed, together with (6) questions 
on Grammar, and (c) simple and tasy sentences of English to be translated 
into Latin and Greek. 
20 In French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian the paper is to 

include (a) passages of translation from the language in question, (6) a piece of 
easy translation into the language, and (c) questions on Grammar, limited to 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax. 

In Arabic and Sanskrit the paper is to consist of passages for translation 
25 into English and questions on Grammar. 

The paper in Hebrew includes passages for translation passages for point- 
ing, questions on Granmiar, and easy Composition. 

The Arudent History paper is to consist of questions on the general 
course of Greek and Roman History, and an outline of the history of the 
30 earlier Monarchies. 

Modem History embraces the general course of English History from 
1485 to the death of Queen Victoria, with some reference to the contemporary 
history of Europe and Colonial developments. 

In Logic, Terms, Propositions, Laws of Thoughl, Syllogisms, and the 
35 elements of Inductive Logic, with Fallacies, are included. 

In Geography a general acquaintance with the subject is expected, and a 
detailed knowledge in regard to the regions near home. The principles of 
map drawing and the physical causes of atmospheric phenomena are 
included. 
40 In History and Geography the syllabus is practically the same as in the 

separate subjects, except that the history begins at 1688. 

' At the London University. 
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Oeometrical and Mechanical Drawing involves (i) Plane Geometry to 
a fairly advanced standard, (ii) Solid Geometry, with projections and deve- 
lopment and interpenetration of simple surfaces, (iii) Machine Drawing to 
scale, with simple sections of machine parts. 

The %y\isA>\jAm Advanced Mathematics includes (i) Algebra, up toLoga-5 
rithms, and the Binomial Theorem for Positive Integral Indices (ii) Geometry, 
including Similar Figures, the Mensuration of the Circle, and Co-ordinate 
Geometry of the Straight Line and Circle, (iii) Trigonometry as far as the 
solution of Triangles. 

The syllabus in Elementary Mechanics covers the leading principles of lo 
Dynamics, Statics, and Hydrostatics. 

The syllabus in Elementary Chemistry includes the non-metallic elements 
and their chief compounds; air and water; chemical theory; interaction 
of metals, acids, and bases; and facts relating to the chemistry of daily life. 

In Heat Light and Sound candidates must show a knowledge of (i) the 15 
general theory of Heat up to Latent Heat, Vapour Pressure, Radiation, and 
the Mechanical Equivalent; (ii) Light, as far as Prisms, Lenses, and Com- 
binations of two lenses; (iii) Sound, as far as wave-motion, vibrations of 
Strings, and Organ-pipes. 

Electricity and Magnetism includes (i) the general theory of Magnetism 20 
and of Earth-magnetism, (ii) Electrostatics as far as Potential and Capacity, 
(iii) Electro-dynamics as far as Ohm's Law, Electro-magnetic Induction, and 
Electrolysis. 

The syllabus in Botany covers the Elementary Morphology and Phy- 
siology of Angiosperms, with a knowledge of twelve Natural Orders, and the 25 
>utlines of the Cellular Structure and of the Nutrition of plants. Special stress 
8 laid on Drawing. 

In Zoology the requirements are the habits and modes of life of common 
^iiimals, the structure and functions of the vertebrate body, and an elementary 
^owledge of invertebrate fossils. 30 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION FOR ENGLISH 
(Jan. 1907 Lend. University.) 

Examiners / D. F. Davis, Esq., D. Lit., M. A., LL. B. 
I Arthur Eeynolds. Esq., M. A. 

ESSAY. 35 

. (i) The Pennisula of Scandinavia, its physical features, population, and 
recent political history, 
(ii) The distribution of races, their characteristics and achievements. 
(iii) Imperial expansion during the Victorian era. 

(iV) Some effects upon England of the Dissolution of the Religious 4o 
Houses. 
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(V) The period of Henry VII. — its importance in our national history. 
(Vi) Magna Carta — its origin and its effects. 

PEECIS. 

2. (i) State (a) the main purport of the following passage under one title 

5 or heading ; and (b) the purport of each paragraph in the same way. 

(ii) Write a Precis of the passage, giving its substance, without anjrthing 

superfluous. 

Many an empire has come and gone, and left behind it a less interestiDg 
history than that of the little republic of Florence. It appeals to two classes 

10 of students The annals of a State which produced a Dante and a 

Petrarch, an Amolfo and a Giotto, a Cosimo and a Lorenzo de' Medici, a Boc- 
caccio and a Machiavelli, a Donatello and a Michaelangelo, must needs be 
fascinating; and those of one which experimented in every form of govermnent, 
from an absolute depsotism to an undiluted ochlocracy, must needs be deserv- 

15 ing of study. 

And yet the story of Florence, in spite of her brilliant artistic and 
literary triumphs, is a sad one. It is the story of intellectual success and of 
moral failure; of noble ideals unrealised; and of an unceasing struggle for 
freedom without the qualities essential for its existence. There was a grasping 

20 egoism about the Florentine character which was ineradicable. Eaxjh citizen 

desired ascendancy over his neighbours in some form or other ; if not for himself 
individually, then for the family, the clique, or the class to which he belonged. 
Hence the rivalries, feuds, factions, and conspiracies which wrecked suc- 
cessive governments. 

25 ^e struggle between Individualism and Collectivism, common to almost 
every nation at some period or other of its history, was in Florence never 
ending There Individualism struggled so fiercely and so long fcH* ex- 
pression that it at lenght made Collectivism impossible. It is the gr^ual ex- 
tinction of public spirit, the slow deterioration of national character, the 

30 sapping of an energy which was once felt all over the civilised world, under 

the continuous pressure of "Pride, Hate, Greed, and Ambition," that tinges 
with melancholy the later pages of Florentine history. 

ANALYSIS; SYNTHESIS. 

3. (a) Analyse, by clauses merely, the following passage: — 

35 Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 

Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elewhere, till I die. 

Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
4U Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 

But when I look'd again, behold on arm, 

Clothed in white samite, nuptic, wonderful. 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 

Three times, and c&ew him under in the mere. 

46 (6) Combine into two sentences only the following group of sentences, 

omitting all superfluous expressions, and substituting simpler words where 

necessary : — 

His reign had had a duration of nearly four decades. At last, at their 

conclusion, it chanced accidentally that on one day he called all his people 

60 collectively together. He convened them in the Field of Mars. The Field 

of Mars is in close proximity to the Goats' Pool. Thereupon, there arose all 

on a sudden a storm. It was a dreadful storm. All was dark — as dark as night 
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So terrible was the rain, so terrible the thunder, so terrible the lightning, that 
the whole mass of the people -took their flight from the field. They each 
. ran away to their several homes. At last the storm was over. They came 
back. Tney returned to the Field of Mars. Homulus was not there. He was 
nowhere to be found. Mars, his father, had carried him up to heaven. He had 5 
taken him away with him in his charot. 

PAEAPHRASE; HISTORICAL AND GEOGEAPHICAL 

ALLUSIONS. 

i (a) Paraphrase: — 

Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly I can brook 

To lose my crown and kingdom without cause; 10 

To give ambitious Mortimer my right. 

That like a mountain overwhelms my bliss. 

In which extreme my mind here murdered is. 

But that the Heavens appoint, I must obey. 

Here, take my crown; the life of Edward too; 16 

Two kings in England cannot reign at once — 

But stay awhile, let me be king till night. 

That I may gaze upon this glittering crown; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content. 

My head the latest honour due to it, 20 

And jointly both jdeld up their wished right. 

(6) State what you know of the event referred to. 

(c) Write a brief account of the country mentioned in 6 (6). 

(N.B. — Ofdy two of the following questions should he attempted,) 

SYNTAX; CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 25 

5. (a) Give examples of the constructions with ds, 6trf, like, and than. 
State the rules that apply to each. 

^6) Correct or justify the following sentences: — 

(i) He need have no fear about his future prospects, though he need both 30 

time and money to complete his inventions, 
(ii) Fortunately I had given away a couple of my last books, one of which 

was returned to me, or I should not have a copy left, 
(iii) There is no hope that ever I will stay. 

If the first hour I shrink and run away. 36 

(iv) Whose wraths to guard you from. 

Which here in this most desolate isle else falls 
Upon your heads, is nothing but heart-sorrow. 

POETIC DICTION; METRE. 

6. Point out in detail the similarities and differences in the following 40 
verses : — 

(a) When you've shouted "Rule Britannia" — ^when you've sung "God Save 
the Queen" — 

When you've finished killing Kriiger with your mouth — 
Will you kindly drop a shilling in my little tambourine 45 

For a gentleman in kharki ordered South? 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

(6) When Rule Britannia rings through hut and hall, 
And men have sung Ood save the Queen ^i.ihsX; 
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When has been whet the keen invective's sword 
Against Meridian Afric's tyrant lord; 
Spare not your largess for his kin who plies 
llie legionary's task in tan-hued guise. 
6 OWEN SEAMAN. 

PUNCTUATION AND SYNONYMS. 

7. (a) Punctuate the following passage: — 

That moribund and discredited body might have been allowed to expire quietly 
on the appointed day or^as his Lordship put it to wrap its robe round it and die witi 
10 dignity/if it had not resolved to flout its successor to insult Parliament to outrage public 
opinion and to defy the executive government the good works that it did in the days 
of its ingenuous youth will be forgotten amid the imsdeeds of its unhonoured age and 
the disgrace of its sudden ,and ignominious extinction. 

(6) Classify in groups the nearly synonymous terms ini^he above passage, 
15 and state the difference in their meanings. The terms in the same group may 
be of various parts of speech. ^ 

USE OF WOEDS; SENSE OF PHRASES. 

8. (a) Write shorf sentences, containing, respectively, one of the 
following words, and explain precisely the meaning you attach to each:— 

20 ascetic — cyclopaedic — ^asperse — ^reactionary — opportunist. 

(6) Explain the meaning of: — 

(i) He was a very thunderbolt of war. 
(ii) The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
(iii) What Exile from himself can flee? 
25 (iv) He through sin's long labjrrinths had run. 

(v) With that wild harp, whose magic tone 

Is wakened by the winds alone, 
(vi) Not imseen 

Before the spirit-sighted countenance 
30 Of Milton didst thou pass. 

WOODFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 

BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 

Recognized by the Board of Education as on Efficient Secondary School. 

Principal: H. Arthur Erlebach, B. A. (Lond.), F. R. G. S. 

35 PROSPECTUS. 

The School is situated in the village of BirchingjK)n, about three miltf 
from Margate, and one mile from Westgate, on that part of the Kentifik 
Coast so justly famed for its healthfulness ond bracing air. It is five minutes 
walk from the sea, where there is excellent and safe bathing, and is qui*^ 
40 close to Birchington station (S. E. & C. R.^). Its position therefore combines 
quiet country seclusion with easy access by rail and the advantages of a 
seaside resort. 



^ South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 
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THE SCHOOL PREMISES are commodious, and supplied with modern 
iimiture and educational appliances. No expense has been spared to ensure 
tbsolutely satisfactory Sanitation. An asphalt PLAY- GROUND and the 
GYMNASIUM occupy the Quadrangle of the School-buildings: a Workshop 
or CARPENTRY and a FIVES COURT are on the East side: the PLAY 5 
HELD, with ample accommodation for CRICKET, TENNIS and FOOT- 
BALL, immediately adjoins. The roads in the neighbourhood are well 
.Tilted for CYCLING. 

THE DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS are under the personal super- 
nsion of Mrs. H. A. ERLEBACH, with an experienced Lady Assistant in lo 
jharge of the wardrobe. Every care is taken to secure the health and comfort 
rf the Pupils, and to make their life as hearty and home-like as possible, 
rhe diet is liberal and varied. 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION embraces the usual branches of a 
borough English education — ^Writing, Grammar, Composition, History, 15 
jeography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, — together with the Latin, 
?rench, and German Languages, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
ind other Sciences, Drawing (Model, Freehand, &c.). Book-keeping, and 
Jliorthand. Special arrangements can be made for Greek and other extra 
ubjects, if desired. 20 

Great stress is laid on the principle that a thorough mastery of elemen- 
iry subjects should be acquired before the more difficult ones are attempted; 
5ecial attention is therefore given to the English, Arithmetic, and Writing 
f the younger boys, with a view to laying a solid foundation for future 
'Udies. The classes are small and so afford ample opportunity for individual 25 
>tention. The long experience of the present Principal and the success of 
le School in the hands of his late brother and himself form a guarantee 
lat the whole scheme of instruction is efficiently carried out. The Table 
'• Results to be found on another page of this Prospectus shows how the 
chool has done in the two outside Examinations for which Pupils are most 3o 
equently entered. 

Each day's teaching is commenced with study of the Bible. In all 
liases of school-life, play-ground as well as class-room, the paramount 
nportance of Moral Training is kept constantly in view ; and every endea- 
our is made to cultivate habits of order and industry, and to foster a spirit 35 
f earnestness, manliness and truth. 

The value of outdoor sports and occupation as a means of Physical 
ducation is fiilly recognized, and the Boys are encouraged to take an active 
lare in them; the Games Fund is administered by a committee of the Boys 
lemselves. Drilling and Gymnastics form part of the regular School work. 4o 
11 boys are encouraged to learn and practice Swimming; a silver cup for 
dimming, given by the late F. T. Jones Esq., is competed for annually. 

Examinations, Reports, etc. Pupils are prepared for commercial or 
-ofessional life, or for the Universities. Their work is tested by periodical 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. \^ 
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examinations held in the School, and also by entry at various public exami- 
nations, especially the Cambridge Local Examination, and the London 
University Matriculation. Beports of conduct, diligence, and progress in 
study are sent home twice a term. Certificates are awarded at the end of 
6 each Term, and Prizes at the end of the Smnmer Term. 

The School Year is divided into Three Terms, which are approximately; 

Spring Term January 18*** to April 18*^ 

Summer Term May 3"^ to July 31«* 

Michaelmas Term September to December 20*^ 

10 Pupils are met by the Principal at Holbom Viaduct Station (a station 

in London) on the day appointed for re-assembling; marks are given for 
punctual return. 

FEES. 

{Payable in advance at the commencement of the Term.) 

15 FOR BOARDERS. 

Boarders under 13 17 Guineas per Term. 

Boarders over 13 20 „ „ 

These terms include St&itionery, Games Fund and Pew-rent; the charge 

for Laundress is 15/- per Term. 

20 A reduction of Two Guineas per Term is made for the Second of two Brothers at 

School together. 



FOR DAY BOYS. 

Day Pupils under 13 4 Guineas per Tenu. 

Day Pupils over 13 5 

25 Stationery 3/6 and Games Fund 3/6 extra. 



>> >» 



OPTIONAL EXTRAS. 

Greek 2 Guineas per Term. 

Piano (Lady Teacher) 1% 

Piano (Professor) 2 

30 Violin 2 

Separate Bedroom 3 

For Day Boys dining at the School 4 days a week 2^ 

Milk for Lunch or Supper 6s. 6d. 



J) 



Books are procured and charged, the cost being kept as low as possible. 
35 A Half' Term'' s Notice is required before the Removal of a PupU. 

(From a prospectus of the above school). 
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WEATHER. 

LATEST INDICATIONS 
*^DAILY TELEGRAPH" Office, Wednesday (Midnight). . 



BAR.I THERM.« WIND. 

29.30 46 S. W. 

Steady. 

The sun rises to-day at 8.8 a. m. and sets at 4.1 p. m. 



WEATHER. 
Dull. 



i**i 



BIETEOROLOGIGAL OFFICE REPORT. 



WEDNESDAY, 6 p. m. 

The depression which was approaching the west of Ireland last evening hasio 
relied north-ecustwards, and is now passing away, apparently, to the northward of 
»tland. The reports from the Shetland^ and Hebrides have not arrived, but in the 
th-east of Scotland the readings of the barometer are below 28.6in.™ Over England 
I France the barometer is at present rising, but in Ireland a new fall has commenced. 
3 highest pressures, 30.2in and upwards, are still found over PortugaL 15 

The wind is south-westerly or westerly over the whole of the United Kingdom, 
iQce, and the Netherland, and blows with the force of a gale in the Channel. In Denmark 
1 the south of Norway a gale from the south-eastward is reported. 

Temperature has fallen rather decidedly over Ireland and England, and is now 
ow 45deg ^^ at all stations. Over the northern, eastern, and central parts of these 20 
tnds the readings are below 40deg, the lowest reported being 34deg at Donaghadee 
i 35deg at Shields. Frost still prevails in Scandinavia ; at Christiansund the thermo- 
ter stands at 29deg. 

The weather is at present fine in the south and east of England, but is cloudy 
lull in all other parts of our area. Showers are falling in the west and north of Ireland. 25 
I steady rain at Paris and Lisbon. Snow is reported at the Scaw. 

The sea is very high off Portland Bill, and rough on our south and south-west 
sts generally, as well as off the south-west of Norway. 

In the course of ihe day the thermometer has risen to between 45deg and 50deg 
Qost of our western and southern stations, and to 51deg at Margate. At many places 30 
he north it has not exceeded 40deg. Varying amounts of bright sunshine have been 
>rded in nearly all parts of England and Wales, the longest duration being 3.7h at 
gate and Eastbourne. Showers have, however, been experienced in many parts 
he country, and thunderstorms occurred at Valencia at 1.30 p.m. and five p.m. 

LONDON OBSERVATIONS. 35 

STMINSTER.— Bright sunshine recorded, 0.6h. 

JAMES'S PARK, 6 p.m.— Bar., 29.32in; therm., 39deg; wind, S.W., moderate; 
weather, fine and bright. Since 6 p.m. yesterday: Temp, in shade — ^Highest, 
52deg (highest to-day only 50deg); lowest, 39deg; rainfall, 6.12in. 

GENERAL INFERENCE. 40 

The depression off the N. of Scotland will probably travel away in a northerly 

ction. A secondary disturbance is approaching Ireland from the W., and is likely 

nove E. across the country during the night and early morning hours. A further 

ease in the strenght of the W. winds is probable over nearly the whole of England 

Ireland, with squalls of cold rain, hail, or sleet. ^^ 

DISTRICTS. FORECASTS. 

Scotland, N. W. and S.W. winds, strong in places; some snow, colder. 

Do, E. ( S.W. and W. winds, strong in places ; colder, changeable, some 

England, N.E. \ hail or sleet showers. 

^ Barometer, Read: Barometer, 29 point (or decimal) 30. — " Thermometeif 
hrenheit) 46 degrees. — "^ inches. — ^"^ degrees. 
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DISTRICTS. FORECASTS. 

3. Do. E. \ 

4. Midlands . . | S. W. to W. gales and strong winds ; colder, and very changeaUe^ 

5. England, S. [ with hail or sleet squalls. 
5 (Lon. &Chan.) j 

6. Scotland, W. W. winds, strong in places; squally, some snow or sleet 

7. England, N.W. ) 



(and N Wales) 

8. England, S.W. 
10 (and S. Wales) 

9. Ireland, N. 
10. Do. S. 



W. to N.W. gales and strong winds: cold, squally, some hail o 
sleet showers. 



^jrr f The S. cone has been rehoisted this evening in Districts, 6, 7 to 10, 

warnings . . y ^^^ ^^ ^^ g. 

W. N. SHAW, Director. 






15 ATLANTIC WEATHER. 

Cold and Unsettled. 



From Our Own Correspondents. 

WASHINGTON, Wednesday. 

This morning's forecast for east-bound ships, issued by the Meteorological Office 
20 at Wahsington, is to the following effect: 

light to fresh N.W. to N. winds, with partly cloudy weather. 



CAPE RACE,' Wednesday, Noon. 

Bar. 29-60; therm. 36®; wind W., fresh; foggy. 
PONTA DELGADA (Azores), Wednesday, 3 p.m. Bar. 30-36; therm. 63-6«; wind 
25 W.S.W., moderate breeze; overcast. 

BREST, Wednesday, 9 p.m. 

Bar. 29-44, falling; therm. 48-2®; wind W., whole gale; sea high; blue sky. 
VALENCIA ISLAND, Wednesday, 10 p.m. 

Bar. 29-24, rising quickly; therm., max. 45®, min. 37®; wind W.N.W., fresh; 
SO squally, unsettled appearance, thunder and lightning during day; sunshine 1*8 b; 

sea rather rough. 
THE LIZARD," Wednesday, 10 p.m. 

Bar. 29-24, falling; therm., max. 51®, min. 35®; wind W.S.W., fresh gale; wathtf 

cloudy, heavy squalls; sea rough. Rehoisted S. cone 8.0 p.m. 

35 Cold, unsettled weather Is indicated. 



The South Coast. 



From Our Own Correspondents. 

BRIGHTON.— Bar. 29-40; therm., max. 46®, min. 43®; wind S.W.; sea rough. 
BEXHILL.— Bar. 29-42; therm., max. 49®, min. 43®; wind S.W.; sunshine 3-13h. 
40 BOURNEMOUTH.— Bar., 9.0 a.m., 29-33, 6.0 p.m., 29-43; therm., max. 46®, min. 42»; 

wind W. ; sea choppy; temp. 6.0 p.m., 40®; fine day; sunshine S^/.h. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.— Bar. 29-28, rising; therm., max. 46®, min. 38®; wind W.N.W., 

moderate breeze; changeable weather; sunshine 3 h; sea moderate. 



^ On S.W. coast of Newfoundland. — " Extreme S. point of England cj. 
Annotations. 



li 



^ 



\ 
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VER. — Bax. 29*30, rising; therm., max. 46®, min. 42®; wind S.W.; gale during night 

and until noon, since moderated, bright night ; sea rough ; steamers made moderate 

passages. 
STBOURNE.— Bar. 29-32; therm., max. 57®, min. 41®; wind W.; sunshine 3-7h. 
STINGS and ST. LEONARDS.— Bar. 29-43, steady; therm., max. 47®, min. 43®; 5 

wind S.W. ; sunshine 3-2h. 
DTHEND-ON-SEA.— Bar. 29-05; therm., max. 48®, min. 38®; wind S.W.; 3%^ 

sunshine; rainfall, 3-2in. 
CYMOUTH. — Bar. 29-43, rising; therm., max. 46®, min. 43®; W. gale; 2-5h sunshine. 
)RTHING. — ^Bar. 29-39; therm., max. 46®, min. 43®; wind W., strong; sunshine 10 

3-6h; rainfall, 0-44in. 

Gontinental Reports. 



From Our Own Correspondents. 

RIS. — Bar. 29-52; therm., max. 60®, min. 43®; wind S.W.; showers in the morning, 

fair this evening, temperature very mild. 15 

INTONE. — ^Therm., max. 62®, min. 45®; very fine. 
^E.— Therm., max. 55®, min. 37®; fine, pleasant sunshine. 



HEALTH AND SUNSHINE.' 

-0@CS 

BRIGHTON. 

Yesterday morning the sim shone in a blue sky. About noon it became overcast, 20 
I suddenly a brief but furious storm of hail was experienced. The town was bombarded 
h hailstones, which thickly coated the ground. The storm ceased a«» suddenly as it 
lie, 80 suddenly, indeed, that the sun shone brightly on the hailstones and made them 
trkle in its light before they melted. Thereafter clear skies prevailed till sunset A 
ith-west gale blew furiously on Tuesday night and lasted till close on noon yesterday. 25 
eat waves breaking on the seashore presented a magnificent spectacle. 

Over 800 poor children were entertained at Hove " in the afternoon, the necessary 
ids being publicly subscribed. The entertainment included a performance of "Red 
iing Hood". Five hundred old people will be entertained at dinner at Hove this 
-ning. 30 

Royal York Hotel. — Comfort and cuisine excellent. 

Grand Hotel. — Sea front. Unequalled. Garage. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

High wind prevailed yesterday, but the weather remained fine, and a fair amount 
bright sunshine was registered. 35 

The municipal orchestra's promenade concert on the pier at noon was only mode- 
ely attended. 

On Monday evening the question of the continuance of the local annual horse 
>w will be considered at a town meeting called by the mayor. The financial returns 
bhe two days' show held last sun^mer were not quite so satisfactory as anticipated, and 40 
>re is a probability of the show being discontinued. 

The Bishop of London is staying with his mother, Mrs. Winnington Ingram, at 
umemouth, and will, during his visit, preach at one of the churches and speak at 
mblic meeting in aid of the East London Church Fimd. 

During the next few months, in addition to the daily promenade and weekly 45 
ssical and symphony concerts by the municipal orchestra, an attractive series of 
tinee performances by first-class artists are announced. 

^ The Daily Telegraph usually devotes a column every day to sea-side and watering 
«e8, under the heading of "Health and Sunshine", so as to make the London public 
lecially, acquainted with how the weather, and conditions are in the chief health 
orts. — n Small town to W of Brighton. 
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Linden Hall Hydro. — ^Now complete. Pos. unqlld.^ 100 roomSy 60 facing S. and 
sea. Average terms 3gs. 

Metropole. — High-class Fam. Hotel. Every comfort. 
* Bournemouth Hydro, West Cliff. — Sun lounge. 

5 Queen, Bath-rd. — Central, attractive. Best en pension. 

Imperial Hotel. — A home from home. Garage. 
Empress Hotel. — ^Modern. Best situated. Tariff mod. 
Durley Dean Mans. Hydro Sea views. En pen. 

DEAL. 

10 There was bright sunshine for two hours yesterday. 

The mayor has again petitioned Trinity House, through his Royal Highneffi 
the Prince of Wales, praying for the cancellation of the recent order requesting pilote 
to avail themselves of the Dover steam-pilot cutter for landing from outward-bound 
ships. He bases his petition on the ground that the innovation is antagonistic alike to 
15 the interests of shipping, to the pilots themselves, and to the Deal boatmen. An acknow- 
ledgment has been received which justifies a hope that the men's livelihood may not 
be taken from them. 

There is great satisfaction at the succes of the Walmer lifeboatmen in establii 
their claim at the public inquiry on Monday. 
20 21s Week-ends. Board and rail. Sec., Chmb, Comce." 

Write Town Clerk for free Illustrated Guide. 

EASTBOURNE. 

After a somewhat boisterous and showery morning the weather yesterday proved 
fine and pleasant. 
25 The attendance at the annual hospital ball was unusually large. The hunt ball 

takes place next week. 

A representative company witnessed the distribution of the customary New 
Year's gift to the borough police. The fund was organised by the Kev. E. E. Crake, 
who had undertaken a similar duty on thirty- two previous occasions. Major Teale, chief 
30 constable, was the recipient of a presentation from the force. 

ITie Hon. Hubert Beaumont, M.P., presided at a dinner given by the Salvation 
Army to over 300 aged persons. The Salvationists are also entertaining at tea some 
700 poor children. 

Several talented artists were engaged for the special New Year concert at Devon- 
35 shire Park. There was a good attendance, including a number of visitors, 
Burlington Hotel. — ^The best. Gordon HtLs. (Ltd.). 
House Agents, Oakden and Co. Old-established. 

• 

FELIXSTOWE. 

The recent heavy snow fall afforded a fine opportunity for tobogganing. Peewhit 
40 Hill, Convalescent Hill, and the slopes on the Marteflo Tower Grounds were well patro- 
nised. The heavy rains on Monday and Tuesday have, however, washed all trace of 
snow away, and the weather, although mild and bright at intervals, is somewhat un- 
settled. Several postponed matches are now being played on the golf links, hockey, 
and football grounds. 
45 Bath. — First-class family hotel, facing sea. 

FOLKESTONE. 

Brilliant sunshine was enjoyed during the early part of yesterday, but later dull 
conditions prevailed. 

Last evening a giant Christmas-tree enterainment was given at the Tovm Hall 
50 to several hundred children. 

During the Christmas season over 14,000 parcels were delivered in this district. 

Four additional skeletons were discovered yesterday in what is beUeved to I* 
a warriors' grave on the Folkestone Dover Hill. 

^ Position unequalled. — " Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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^ Mr. H. Martingeirs committee for providing treatB, clothing, and boots for the 
ssitons poor annoimce a doll exhibition at the Victoria Drill Hall. 

Great interest is being taken in the approaching conference of the Ancient Order 
Mdfellows (Manchester unity). Many public men are being made Oddfellows in 
cipation of the event. 5 

Hotel M^tropole. — ^Largest and best. Garage. 

' ILFRACOMBE. 

After the heavy rainfall of Tuesday, when nearly an inch was registered, the 
ther yesterday was fine, with several hours of sunshine. 

New Year celebrations have been well patronised. 10 

The usual annual ball in aid of funds of Uie local hospital was given at Ilfracombe 
e\ last evening, and proved a success. 

The first of the Free Churches' united social meetings, which take place at this 
e of the year, is to be held to-night. 

Hfnwjombe Htl.^ — ^Principal Only htl. fac." sea. Gar. 15 

HASTINGS. 

Several hours of bright sunshine were recorded yesterday. 

The newly- appointed curate of St. Clement's Church, the Rev. A. T. Stiff, takes 
r his duties on Sunday next. 

Yesterday the annual old people's dinner was held at Herschell's School, when 20 
riy 200 were present. 

The recent rough weather has resulted in several very heavy catches of sprats 
ig made. 

A very succesful ball was held in connection with the tennis club, at the Grand 
el, on Tuesday evening, about 100 guests being present. 25 

A public meeting is to be held to take into consideration the formation of the 
n band. 

Grand Hotel. — Sea views. 50 rooms. Mod.^" tariff. 

NEWQUAY. 

Unsettled weather prevails. 30 

The Bishop of Truro (Dr. Stubbs), who is making Newquay his headquarters 
present, preached at St. Michael's Church on Sunday night. 

A succeasful bazaar was held at Claremont Church on New Year's Day. 

Notwithstanding the recent severe weather, primroses, geraniums, and rosea 
r be seen growing in the open at Newquay. 35 

Interesting golf competitions have been held of late. % 

The pantomine ("Aladm") is being well patronised. 

Headland Hotel. — ^Finest in Cornwall. Fac. sea. Adjoins golf links. Elec. light. 
Mod. terms. Garage. 

Hotel Victoria. — ^Facing sea. Near station. Electric light. lift to beach. Motor 40 
ige and pit. 

PORTSMOUTH AND SOUTHSEA. 

Yesterday the weather was dull, but very mild. 

At the meeting of the Portsmouth, Southampton, and Isle of Wight Steam 
ket Company, which runs a regular service of fast steamers between Southsea, Isle 45 
Vight ports, and Southampton, the chairman stated that the profits were much larger 
tt they were twelve months ago. 

Yesterday afternoon the children of Portsmouth Infirmary had their annual 
istmas treat. There was a Christmas tree, and the youngsters thoroughly enjoyed 
oaselves. In the evening Miss Agnes Weston gave a tea and entertainment to a large 50 
aber of fatherless children at the Royal Sailors' Home. 

"Daily Telegraph" Office, 75, King's-rd. Mun. tel. 775. 

RYDE. 

Susnhine was enjoyed on fifteen days during December. Yesterday the weather 
» bright for the most part and mild. 55 

^ Hotel. — ° Hotel facing sea. — ^" Moderate, 
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Much sympathy is expressed for those who have been bereaved by the saddisast^^ 
to the Ryde lifeboat. 

Last night the annual hockey ball was held at the Town Hall. There was a lar^^ 
company present. 
5 A fancy dress dance will take place to-day, under the auspices of the Primro^s^ 

League. The annual hospital ball, under the patronage of Princess Henry of Battenberg-, 
will be held to-morrow night. 

Royal Pier Hotel. — ^The best. — Gordon Hotels (Ltd.). 

Illus. Guide free. — IVIatthews, Sec, Advt. Assoc. * 

10 SIDMOUTH. 

Changeable conditions prevail. The sunshine recorded from Dec. 26 to Jan. 1 
amounted to 18h lOmin. 

At the annual meeting of the Sidmouth Baths Company, JMr. Hastings referred 
to the impending visit of the British Medical Association to Devon in the coming summer, 
15 and expressed the hope that an invitation would be extended to them to pay a visit to 
the Sidmouth Baths, in which, he said, they would be greatly interested. 

Victoria Hotel, Esplanade. Patronised by Royalty. Elec. light lift. French chef. 
Near baths, golf links. 

WIND AND RAIN. 



i**i 



20 FLOODS IN THE PROVINCES. 



EXTENSIVE DAMAGE 



In the early hours of yesterday morning a severe south-westerly gale prevailed, 
and rain fell copiously. As a result, the seas around the coast ran very high, and the 
stress of wealJher in the Channel was such as greatly to impede shipping traSic. Inland, 

25 where the snows of last week had lingered, in many cases to a considerable depth, the 
white mantle vanished, and rivers came down in flood. Thousands of acres of pasturage 
are under water, cattle and sheep have been drowned, and property has been extensively 
damaged. By daybreak the wind had moderated, and the rain had stopped. Throughout 
the day varying samples of weather were supplied almost every hour. Sunshine alternated 

30 with rain, but, taken as a whole, the day was one of brightness as contrasted with its 
predecessor. At about half a dozen of the South Coast stations over three hours of bright- 
ness were recorded. The temperature fell decidedly during the day, but the barometer 
had an upward tendency, in spite of which the outlook for I^ondon to-day is not pro- 
mising. Latest reports from Scotland state that there has been a renewal of the memorable 

35 snowstorm which has been experienced there during the past ten days. As indicating 
the abnormal condition of matters at sea, it may be mentioned that the meteorological 
report issued at six o'clock last evening contained the statement, "Reports from Shetland 

and the Hebrides had not arrived". 

• — ■ ■ * 

TOWNS INUNDATED. 

40 The town of Bala was on Tuesday night visited by a flood, caused by the thaw 

which followed the heavy snow. The River Tryweryn owerf lowed its banks, about 100 
houses being inimdated. The residents, however, had notice, and avoided a repetition 
of the great damage done to furniture and stock in 1903. The storm abated yesterday 
morning. 

45 Serious floods were experienced on Tuesday night in several parts of Belfast, 

consequent upon the heavy downpour of rain and the rapid thaw of the snow. The 
water rushed down the hilLs in torrents, and the streets in some districts presented te 
appearance of rivers. The roads were torn up, and people had to wade home. The tram 

' Secretary, Advertisement, Association. 
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service was slightly affected. The rain abated about midnight, and yesterday morning 
the floods had disappeared. 

SUBMERGED ROADS. 

Heavy floods are likely to be caused by the melting snow and the heavy rains 
of Tuesday in the low-lying parts of Essex. In many places the fields were covered in 5 
water yesterday, the dykes and ditche-a were filled to overflowing, and water was stream- 
ing across the roadways. A curious sight was presented yesterday morning at Southend, 
where two of the roads leading into the town are completely submerged. The wheels 
of traps conveying people to the station were covered up to the axle, and a large tract 
of country on each side of the town is under water. Tie whole of the snow has now 10 
disappeared from the fields, but with the increasing flow of water from the higher lands 
it is feared that the floods may assume a still more serious aspect in those places on 
level with the river, which has overflowed already in many parts of Essex. 

Hundreds of acres of land in South Lincolnshire are flooded. Some of the country 
roads are impassable, the water in places having attained a depth of from two to three 15 
feet. 

ALARMED HOUSEHOLDERS. 

The neighbourhood of Leighton Buzzard resembles a vast lake, miles of the 
countryside being under water. Many people in the town itself were up all Tuesday 
night. Their lower apartments having become untenable, they had to take refuge in 20 
the upper rooms. To pedestrians the roads have become impassable, and carts are being 
employed to take dwellers on the outskirts of the town to and fro. The water is now 
slowly subsiding. 

RACECOURSE UNDER WATER. 

A Huntingdon correspondent states that the old racecourse and all the meadows 25 
along the Ouse Valley are under water, and cattle have been hurriedly removed. In 
places the roads are under water, and Brampton Mill, near Huntingdon, is entirely 
surrounded. At Godmanchester, which, owing to its low situation, is specially liable 
to floods, fears are entertained that the water will invade the streets and houses. 



GALE IN THE CHANNEL. 30 

A severe south-westerly gale prevailed in the Channel yesterday. It developed 
with extraordinary suddenness on Tuesday night, following a storm warning from 
the Meteorogical Office that a deep depression was approaching from Ireland. The 
Ostend mail steamer Leopold, which reached Dover in the morning, reported an ex- 
ceedingly rough passage which had occupied 5 % hours, this being two hours over the 35 
usual time, ifie vessel came right in the teeth of the gale, and was continuously swept 
by heavy seas. At high-water seas were breaking over Dover Admiralty Pier almost 
without intermission. The afternoon boat from Ostend due at 2.30 was so late that 
the London boat expresses were despatched after having waited for some time, and 
the vessel not being then in sight. 40 

SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 

The steamer Mariner brought into Hartlepool yesterday the captain and four 
men of the crew of the vessel Patria, belonging to Messrs. Phillips, St. Austell, Cornwall, 
shipwrecked on the German coast on Christmas Eve. The Patria was on a voyage from 
Hamburg to London, and went ashore in a gale near Norderney. The vessel commenced 45 
to break up, and the crew left in their small boat. After battling for four hours in the 
stoxjaa. the men were picked up by a German tug. 



\ DISABLED STEAMER. 

The British steamer Frankdale, Clyde for New York, arrived at Queenstown 
yesterday morning towing the disabled steamer Lincluden, of West Hartlepool, bound 50 
from Savannah to Liverpool. The captain of the Frankdale reported that he fell in with 
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the Lincluden on Saturday afternoon, about 160 miles west of the Fastnet,^ when 
the Lincluden was in a helpless state, her engines being stopped owing to the bilge 
pumps being choked. The weather was very bad, and a hawser could not be passed 
to take the disabled vessel in tow until next morning. The hawser broke twice before 
5 Queenstown was reached. 

A WAVE 45FT. HIGH. 

The White Star liner Majestic, from New York, which arrived at Queenstown 
yesterday morning, brought particulars of the last outward voyage of the Anchor liner 
Columbia, from Glasgow to New York, during which, when off the north coast of Ireland, 

10 a wave, which the captain estimated as being fully 45ft high, broke over the vessel, 
and swept six seamen off their feet, injuring them so badly that they were confined 
to the ship's hospital for four days. The seamen w^re at work on the main deck at the 
starboard bow, when, before they had time to move, the mountainous sea swept the 
ship and carried them along the deck and through an alleyway, a distance of some 

15 50ft. The seamen were badly injured about the head and body. 



FEARED DISASTER. 

A Holyhead telegram says: Additional proof is now furnished that a ship must 

have gone down with all hands. The lifeboat and the life-saving apparatus crews spent 

a fruitless night searching for a vessel that had been observed seinding up signals of 

20 distress. Quantities of wreckage are being driven ashore along the coast adjacent to 

Holyhead. 

MORE SNOW IN SCOTLAND. 

The Berwickshire and the Lauder railways, after being blocked with snow for 

nearly five days, have again been reopened for traffic. Shortly before darkness set in 

25 last night, however, snow commenced to fall on the East Coast, and increased by 2in 

the several feet still in evidence, despite the strenuous work of large gangs of surfacemen. 

At least half of the puplic roads in East Lothian and Berwickshire are still blocked. 



SCOTCH RAILWAY LOSSES. 

A Glasgow telegram reports that Scotch railway earnings have suffered heavily 
30 as a result of the snow block and railway accident last week. On the East Coast the 
four leading lines show a loss of £ 35,000 for the week, principally in passenger receipts. 
North British Railway receipts are down £ 20,000, and Caledonian Railway fuDy 
£ 11,000, and the North British gain for the half-year has been reduced by fully £ 8,000, 
while that shown by the Caledonian has been converted into a loss of £6,000. The 
35 Glasgow and South- Western Railway has been fortunate and escaped loss, the increase 
for the half-year remaining at £ 11,000. 



FROZEN TO DEATH. 

A verdict of death from exposure to the cold was returned at an inquest held 
at Lauder yesterday on Josiah Read, sixty-three, who was found frozen to death in 
40 a culvert on Monday morning. Deceased had led a wandering life for some years, al- 
though his children contributed to his support. 

Another heavy fall of cliff has taken place between Dover and St. Margaret's Bay, 
resulting, no doubt, from the rapid thaw. Several thousand tons of the chalk slipped 
into the sea yesterday morning. A number of the extensive fissures which exist «Jong 
45 the edge of this line of cliffs have also been extended. 

Owing to a partial thaw on the borderland the River Tweed is blocked with 
ice from the English to the Scottish side at Berwick, and great stretches of the river 
are completey closed to navigation. 
{Daily Tdegraph.) 

^ Point off the S. of Ireland. 
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ENGLISH ETIQUETTE. 

A foreigner once asked us: "What is English etiquette?" We had 
to limit ourselves to saying that it was much about the same etiquette as in 
other civilized countries. The following article is however published, not 
only for the information of foreigners, but for Englishmen themselves. 5 

It is looked upon as bad form to talk business out of business hours, 
we term this talking shop. It is considered a gaucherie for a lady to talk 
about her servants. Anything which savours of gossip is hated in England; 
the English being not at all given to gossip. 

In paying calls it is of course necessary to go at an opportune hour. 10 
Ladies usually set one day a week or month aside for receiving visitors; this 
iay is called an "at home day". Cards are usually sent to one's acquaint- 
mces, on which is written or printed: at home on such and such a day. 

If you wish to cultivate the acquaintance of a lady or call on her if 
ihe has given an invitation to dinner, you can ask, "what is your day" 15 
\i. e. : at home day), should she mention the day, then you are at liberty 
^0 call. 

It is an old custom in England to put "at home" cards on the mantel- 
>iece, or stick them between the looking-glass ^ and frame, so that one can 
ee at once when and where to go. If on calling one finds many other callers, 20 
t is the custom to address only a few words to the hostess, and then get into 
conversation with some of the other visitors; if they are not acquaintances 
►ne can look around the room. One takes one's hat into the room on 
ailing, but nothing else, and this only for the first time or so, afterwards 
ne only takes gloves. In shaking hands, the glove must be removed from 25 
he right hand. 

Ladies go in in all their things with the exception of a carriage-wrap, 
lacintosh dust-cloak, or wet umbrella. 

It is necessary to pay a visit of ceremony after an invitation to dinner, 
r to a dance, even if it be not a accepted. If the lady has an at home day, 30 
bat is the day to go, if not the first afternoon there is a chance, even the 
ext day. 

The best time for making a visit of ceremony is between 4 and 5. 

One may not bring a friend without previous permission, nor may 
ne over-stay the hour written on the hostess's card. 35 

At a dinner-party it is the custom for the host or hostess to indicate 
each gentleman the lady he is to take into dinner. 

Grentleman who do not dance are called "wall-flowers". It is the cus- 
om for those who do not dance to play cards, as "wall-flowers" are looked 
pon as a disfigurement to a ball-room. 40 

A Gentleman cannot and does not introduce himself in England. If 
le wishes to dance with a lady he must be introduced. However at receptions 



^ over the mantel-piece. 
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people are seldom introduced, they must get along the best way then can. 
It is the custom to book dances on a little card, usually some time in advance 
if possible, that is to engage one's partner for certain dances by each writing 
the name of the other down opposite the dance in question. 
5 At receptions people stand about and talk, but do not sit down. 

It is the correct thing to arrive about 5 minutes late for lunch or 
dinner, and at a reception or ball, about an hour. 

One may not answer invitations on post-cards. In fact -post-cards are 
not liked in England, except in writing to tradespeople. 
10 Not dancing a dance, is called "sitting out a dance." 

It is only possible to go to a dinner in a dinner-jacket or dress-suit, 

but to a dance, ball, or evening-reception, in a dress-suit. Afternoon teas, 

"at homes," afternoon receptions, calls etc., are always made in a frock coat 

and top hat. In England the chapeau-claque is only used at the opera or 

15 dances. 

Every one in England who prentends to education, and social position 
and the name of a gentleman dresses for dinner, whether he be a bachelor 
alone, living at home, married or in any other way of family life. Evening- 
dress is also always worn at theatres, operas etc. etc. (with the exception 
20 of matinees). In fact one might say when it is evening every gentleman 
should be in evening dress, these are the customs of England and should 
be observed by foreigners if they do not wish to appear ovire. 

A person who is a guest at a country house, need practically only 
feel himself constrained to be punctual for dinner. To be unpunctual for 
'25 that most important meal, or to miss it, is the greatest insult one can offer 
one's host. In the morning one should avoid disturbing the host or hostess 
unless especially invited by them, one usually goes out alone or with other 
guests, writes or reads. English people do not like to discuss religion. When 
staying at anyone's house one must conform with their way of living on 
30 Sunday, accompany them to church; three hours if it be necessary. 

Orders, decorations etc. are practically only worn on state and official 
occasions. 

At weddings gentleman wear a frock-coat etc. Ladies dress as smartly 
as possible. One does not go to funerals, christnings, examinations, to make 
35 proposals etc. in evening dress (and chateau-claque) in England. 

Englishmen on being introduced to each other usually shake hands 
and say "How do you do?" "How are you?" 'Tleased to meet you." "Pleased 
to make your acquaintance." 

A gentleman never takes his hat off to a lady, unless she gives him 
40 permission so to say, by slightly inclining her head. Of course in case of 
a good friend or relation the gentleman can raise his hat first. Englishmen 
always raise their hats on meeting their wives, daughters, other relations 
etc., also on leaving them. A lady is always allowed to go first, up stairs too. 
Gentlemen always walk on the edge of the pavement, so that they are 



nearest to the street. Men seldom take their hats off to one another, with 
exception when young man meet elderly gentlemen, men of high standing 
and rank, or a superior. 

Otherwise the English etiquette is more or less the same as in the 
cultured circles of Europe. 5 

It is every Englishman's desire to dress as well as be can afford, change 
his Unen as often as is consistent with reason, have his daily bath, keep out 
of quarrels,^ mind his own business, not to make acquaintances too easily, 
be kind to women, children and animals, and know how to defend himself 
when attached. To be a good rider, driver and swimmer and a good all- 10 
round sportsman. If possible travel a little, and visit one of his colonies. 

(Sunday Sun,) 

AGRICULTURE. 

CROPS AND LIVE STOCK. 

The sunamer-like weather during the past week has given full effect 15 
to the generous rains of the preceding week, and the condition of the crops 
shows continued improvement. Even where the heaviest rains fell it is 
i^cognized that the itfjury done is far more than counterbalanced by the 
good a full supply of moisture has effected . Com crops have materially strength- 
ened, and dry, warm weather has prevented the development of mildew. 20 
The root crops have benefited to an exceptional degree ; and there are many 
crops of mangels and swedes which afford themselves shelter from excessive 
heat through the leaves which meet from row to row, and are thus able to 
take full advantage of warmth and moisture. Hay time is a busy one now 
throughout the country, even in the Lothians, where difficulty is being 25 
experienced in cutting the heaviest crop grown for years. Potatoes have 
benefited by the rains, and up to now no cases of disease have been noticed. 
In Scotland the early and second early varieties are good, but in the south 
they are not so good. One of the largest growers in Lincolnshire, and who 
bujrs a great many, gives his opinion of the crop as follows : — "Potatoes : — so 
Early varieties — ^light, especially in respect to the 'Duke of Yorks,' of which 
there is a large acreage, and which, in my opinion, is about done (worn 
out). 'Sharp's Express' and 'May Queens,' although only grown in limited 
quantities, are much better, and look like growing into good crops. 'Puritans' 
also may be classed with the 'Duke of Yorks.' Generally speaking, the late 35 
varieties look extraordinarily well ; but a few on very heavy soils are mo- 
derate. The rain came only just in time for the lates; but too late for a great 
' quantity of earlies. Cattle and sheep I do not know much about; I see a 
quantity in the various fields as I drive about, and they appear to be having 
as good a time as I am, or better." The last remark is probably due to 40 
the fact that he is growing a very large acreage of Duke of Yorks and Puri- 
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tans. The trade for potatoes is not very bright for the time of the year, 
thoough the Jersey farmers, whose season is now practically over, have 
had a satisfactory sale. Potatoes will reach the market to day- from Holland 
at a cost of 3s. 6d. per cwt.'; and on the 18th inst. the French Beauvais 

5 will begin to arrive. Cabbages have been very scarce, and, though not rea- 
lizing as much as they were a week ago, when they fetched 2d. per piece, 
sell well. This is due to the fact that they have "hearted" badly, as sheep- 
keepers have had reason to know. The fly is persistent on the hops, but 
the crop should benefit from the rains, though a few instances of black 

10 mould are recorded. The pea season is likely to be a short one, as they have 
ripened fast, and the round pea trade is nearly over, the Essex crop being 
mainly picked. The Telegraph type is now coming in from counties further 
north. The heaviest consignment on th« Great Eastern Railway "for one 
day was 680 tons last Tuesday. Strawberries are also going off fast, and 

15 possibly the later crops in the north and in Scotland will meet a strong 
market. Live stock has had the benefit of freshly-grown food and favourable 
weather, and is doing well. Trade keeps about the same, though there is a 
stronger demand for mutton than for beef. 



ALDERNEY AS A SLAUGHTERING DEPOT FOR ARGENTINE 
20 LIVE STOCK. 

It has been decided at a public meeting in Aldemey to support a scheme 
to import Argentine cattle and sheep to be slaughtered there with the view 
of the carcases being shipped to English and Continental ports. This is an 
important development. The Argentine breeders will now be able to deliver 

25 freshly killed meat into the British markets, while the risk that would 
have been xun had British ports been opened to Argentine animals, which 
have not quite a clean bill of health, would be to a great extent ob- 
viated. British farmers have been accused of' ulterior motives in resisting 
the importation of animals from countries where foot-and-mouth disease 

30 and other contagious diseases are not stamped out; however, their real anxi- 
ety is to keep out diseases in respect to which they have been called upon 
to undergo heavy losses to stamp out. The freedom from several diseases 
which were the source of enormous loss to stockraisers a quarter of a century 
ago is one of the best assets the British farmer has, and gives a security 

35 he would fight hard to retain. With freedom from diseases he is prepared 
to face foreign competition; and he will be relieved to know that, although 
competition is to take another form, it will leave him reasonably free from 
the fear of disease in the distant as well as the near future. It will, however, 
be necessary to exercise some special control in respect to native-reared* 

40 animals exported to England, as well as to communication between island 
and island. Owing to the prohibition of importation of all other breeds to 

^ Bead hundredweight i, e.: 112 pounds. 
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le Channel^Islands,^ the native breeds have always commanded a ready 
lie in England, because buyers have recognized that, owing to the care 
lie Islanders exercised, they were safe against diseased animals being sent 
ere. A new factor is going to be introduced. There is another matter that 
ill require attention. The hoofs and hides from the animals slaughtered 5 
an be landed here in a fresh condition , and with disease still in an active 
)rm, and one might as well allow diseased animals to be brought to our 
orts for slaughter as permit the offal to come, unless it is subjected to 
lie strictest regulation. Farmers will ask that their interests are not dis- 
Jgarded by those in authority. 10 



POTATO GROWING. 



f' 
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The potato crop on the whole looks well. In the early part of the season 
)iae of the most favoured crops were injured by frost, but as a rule the 
)ld weather had no effect butto keep growth inr^hebk before the plants 
ere above ground, and thej^Jhus did not experience the worst effects of the 15 
rought. Where Scoth seedj^was used the plant is good, but southern seed, J^' 
J has been usual in recent yi^s, is irregular and weak in places. It is gene- b ^ 
Jly supposed that the acrei^ge is much smaller than in the last few years, 
id growers await anxiously the publication of the cropping returns col- ^ 
cted in June. The. potaJrt:;^s become(an important crop in Great Britain, 20 ' 
at there is likelihaMTof strong competition in the near future. Ireland y^ 
is long been celebrated for the large area cropped with potatoes, and for 
le low yield per acre; the latter being largely due to the want of manure ''^'^ 
id to careless cultivationX Education and other aids from Government 
apartments are removing the last two obstacles; but the great factor in 25 
le development of the crop is the Land Purchase Act. As the farmers 
^ome the owners of the land, it is understood that a large portion of the 
Jnnanent pasture will be broken up and be planted with potatoes; there 
"e signs of it now. Just as in the past tree-felling has been associated with 
oall owners in Ireland, as timber has been regarded as a ready means of so 
'tting working capital. Potatoes will undoubtedly thrive on the newly- 
'oken-up pasture land, little manure will be required for some years, and 
'I7 paying crops will be grown. The seed potato trade is making pre- 
stations to meet the demand for the seed which it is expected will be re- 
hired for Ireland during the next few years. There are few districts in Eng- 35 
ttd that could compete successfully with the newly-broken-up land now 
^ng the rich pastures of Ireland. The climate of Ireland is more favourable 
the crop than is the English, despite the potato famines or those partial 
dures of the crop through disease which owe their cause not entirely to 
6 weather. Ireland will prosper under this utilization of stored-up fertility, 40 
^t what will be the ultimate result when the stored-up food is mainly ex- 
ited remains to be seen, and it will much depend upon the working 
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capacity and intelligence of each owner how his own farm will stand. With 
proper management there need be no serious deterioration in the land, and 
it will depend very much as to how far it will be submitted to exhaustive 
cropping and to the means taken to maintain fertility. In the past the Irish 

5 farmer has not, as a rule, maintained a high degree of fertility on his arable 
land; but manures are cheap, he has agricultural advisers appointed to 
guide him, and unless he elects to get too quick a return, and will keep up 
a fairly compensating system of cropping, he may not be ill advised in 
breaking up his pastures. At the same time, those pastures give a good 

10 return in grass because of the goodness stored up, and experience in 
England has been that it is not sound farming to break up pastures. The 
breaking up of pastures in England would provide excellent potato land, 
but there are few English farmers who, if they became their own landlords 
would break up good pasture land with the prospect that in a few years 

15 they would have to grow com on it at the prices which are likely to prevail. 
They would regard it as a safer investment to let it remain as pasture and 
raise live stock or milk from it. 



THE TUENIP SEED CROP AND HARVEST. 

Quite the busiest scene on the farm, and the one done with the most 

-0 businesslike regulation and expedition , is the threshing of the turnip seed, 
which will occupy farmers in the seed-growing districts during the coming 
few weeks. The seed crop is of considerable area, as annually in the United 
Kingdom seed has to be grown for over 2 Yo million acres placed under the 
root crop, and the average quantity of seed sown per acre exceeds 41b. for 

25 one seeding. Unfortunately the turnip "fly," drought, and other agencies 
generally necessitate a large acreage being sown twice and sometimes three 
times; in very unfavourable years at least a one-third more seed is required 
for this purpose than would seed the ground once. In addition to this, there, 
is a considerable quantity grown for exportation. Seed growing is chiefly 

20 carried out in districts which have a light summer rainfall and great sun 
heat, as it is in such a climate that seed with strongest germinating powers 
is obtained. Those who are acquainted with Mr. Mawley's map showing 
the lines of temperature in January and July will understand that districts 
which experience the greatest summer heat are excessively cold in winter, 

35 consequently the turnip and other root plants stand considerable risk of 
being destroyed by frost in severe winters. Nearly the whole of the seed 
of root crops is grown from small plants produced from seed sown in July 
and August, and transplanted during late autumn and early winter, when 
they have not formed a bulb, but are merely seedlings with a root. In growing 

40 on a large scale, where it would be impracticable to hold up each plant with 
a stout stake, growing from bulbs cannot be practised, as the bulb would 
become pithy, and the weight of the stems would cause the plant to fall and 
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break down before the seed had matured. If the crop comes safely out of 
winter it has to pass through attacks of several kinds of insects, which 
always cause injury and sometimes reduce a yield which might have been 
25 bushels an acre to five or even less. Taking one season with another, if 
it were not for two insects it is quite certain that turnip and other cruci- 6 
ferous root crop seeds could be grown and sold for two-thirds the price 
necessary to make them profitable crops at present. The most destructive 
of these is the turnip blossom beetle (Meligethes aeneus), which attaks the 
blossom and prevents the pod from forming, though the turnip weevil 
(Centorhynchus assimilis), which lays its eggs in the pistil of the flower lo 
does great injury, as the eggs hatch in the pod, and not only injury the seed, 
but cause what is known as "ballooning,*' as a portion of the pod swells 
unduly, causing it when ripened to split and let out the seed, so that it is 
rarely harvested. Having got it by the insects and cut, the grower's anxi- 
ety is not over, for a strong wind or a hailstorm may thresh out a very i5 
large quantity in a few minutes; and the districts in which seed is most 
largely grown are known by hail insurance companies as hailstorm areas, 
because of the frequency of sunmaer hailstorms, and they charge a double 
rate of insurance on all crops, corn as well as seed, insured in them. Beyond 
this, a bird settling on a sheaf will thresh out a considerable quantity, and 20 
linnets, finches, and small brown doves swarm about a seed field; the loss 
from this source is greater than any one who has not witnessed it would 
credit. When ripe it very readily germinates in a rainy period. Having 
passed through the anxieties caused by the agencies mentioned, it is not 
difficult to understand that the farmer throws all the force available into 25 
the harvesting when it is fit to carry. It is found best to thresh the seed, 
in the field and not to stack it, as stacking involves great loss; but, through 
the seed falls oijj; readily whilst the sun is on it, much of the seed would 
Hot leave the pod whilst morning and evening dews are on it; the working 
day is therefore much curtailed. Threshing is usually done on large cloths, 3o 
often 20 yards square, which are moved from time to time. The crop, as 
it is brought to the cloths, is spread out in long wads and over the wads 
heavy field rollers are driven, imtil the seed is threshed out. The wads 
are emptied from the seed tiarths on to one side of the cloth, and several 
wsids, in different stages of threshing, are on the cloth at once, gradually 86 
wrorked across until all seed is threshed out. Rakers and sweepers collect 
}he seed, and it is roughly cleaned by being passed through a winnowing 
nachine. As many as 35 or 40 hands are not uncommonly employed 
n collecting the crop and threshing it, and the responsibility of taking full 
tdvantage of fine weather seems to affect workmen whenever there is seed40 
»n the cloth, so that by the systematic arrangement of hands which all 
[rowers adopt the work is got through very expeditiously. 
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TOBACCO-GROWING IN IRELAND. 

The experiments in tobacco-growing in Ireland , which have now been 
carried out for several years by Colonel Nugent T. Everard, of Navan, county 
Meath, appear to have been brought to a successful termination and to 

shave emerged from the experimental stage into an actual industry. The 
following particulars have been forwarded to us: — ^In 1904 Colonel Everard 
grew 20 acres of tobacco, which yielded 9,0001b. of cured leaf. It was fa- 
vourably reported upon by experts and sold freely at ^d. per lb. above 
the same class of American tobacco. In 1905 13% acres were grown by 

10 Colonel Everard, which yielded 15,5001b. During the same year nine acres 
grown in county Wexford yielded 8,0001b., and two and a-half acres in 
county Louth yielded 3,3001b. Although only a month on the market, al- 
most all the produce grown by Colonel Everard and in county Louth was 
sold at Id. per lb. above the previous years' crop, and has been pronounced 

15 by experts as showing a considerable advance in quality. In 1904 and 1905 
only the cheaper varieties, for the manufacture of "plug" tobacco were 
experimented upon. This year, however, Colonel Everard is experimenting 
upon 25 varieties, including high-class cigar wrappers, and, judging from 
the characteristics developed in the tobacco previously grown, the experi- 

2oment is likely to prove a success. These wrapper varieties are worth up 
to 12s. per lb., whereas the top price of the varieties grown last year was 
about 5i4d. per lb. 

Although numerous applications have been received from willing 
growers, the Treasury, through the Iris'k Department of Agriculture, has 

25 only allowed tobacco to be grown this year as follows: — Colonel Everard, 
20 acres; others in county Meath, 10 acres; in county Wexford, 12 acres; 
in county Kilkenny, 8 acres ; in county Louth, 15 acres ; and King's County, 14 
14 acres. The total number of acres is 79. Practically all of the above" areas 
are now planted out and are looking well. The Department of Agriculture 

3ohas employed an American expert, who is giving the benefit of his advice 
and assistance to the cultivators. "With .our present experience," writes 
Captain R. W. Everard. "the cost of labour on one acre of tobacco is about 
£20, about half of which can be earned by women and boy^ during the 
winter, when, in this coimtry, there is no other employment for them. The 

85 cost of putting up new curing barns and heating apparatus is about £80 
per acre; but existing farm buildings can be converted into curing sheds 
at small cost. The Treasury are allowing a refund of one-third of the duty, 
or Is. per lb., to growers for seven more years; but are inclined to limit 
the area grown by individuals to such a degree that no one can grow suffi- 

40cient to afford the necessary expense for experiments on a commercial 
scale, especially with new varieties. Tobacco was largely grown in Ireland 
up to 1831, the Act of Union specifically providing for the continuance 
of its cultivation; but, as it was much easier to collect the Customs duties 
at the seaports, theTExcise authorities managed to kill the industry. With 
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le refund the profits on tobacco-growing are large, and a great number 
: men, women, and children might be regularly employed during the whole 
jar. The concession of Is. per lb. is small compared to that given to to- 
ioco-growers in every other country, including our newest colonies; and 
does not seem equitable that the Treasury should discourage an industry fr 
hich, undoubtedly, would do much towards bettering the condition of the 
orking class and stemming the tide of emigration from Ireland." 



The farmers' holiday is generally supposed to come between haytime 
id harvest, but the changes in farming in recent years have altered the 
mrse of their work, so that few find themselves in a position to leave the lo 
nn. Whilst rigid rotations in cropping were insisted upon, and a limited 
unber of corps were grown, as soon as the hay was in there was a lull in 
e work until harvest approached. Farming is much more mixed now, 
id it is by no means easy to find a period when the farm can be left in 
large of the head carter for a week or two. The lateness of the season this i5 
ar will make it more difficult than usual to get away. On a mixed farm 
iring the next few weeks haymaking will have to be finished, potatoes 
rayed against potato disease, turnip seed cut and threshed, winter greens 
ansplanted, and a little later seed beds to supply cabbages for transplanting 
the spring will have to be prepared, mangel seed beds should be seeded 20 
once, fruit to be gathered, the maiden crop of clover seed to be harvested, 
)ck8 to be culled and rams bought, early potatoes to be dug, peas to be 
eked, hops to be washed against aphis and mildew, and many other ope- 
tions to be performed of a nature that requires the eye of the master to 
'erlook them. Beyond this, there is the ordinary routine of the farm to 25 
5 regarded. 

The season for transplanting kohlrabi for sheep feed, and savoys, 
occoli, Brussels sprouts, the kales, and other winter vegetables is here; 
id the work requires to be done expeditiously, as much depends upon 
tive growth being made in summer. Where land has been reasonably 3o 
3II worked there should not be much trouble in getting the plants to stand 
is year, as there is ample moisture, and if the plants are properly dibbled 
there is little fear of their dying. In a season like this there is likely to 
• a big acreage planted, and the possibility of a glut in winter; it is, there- 
re, desirable to get the* plants well advanced, for the best grown sell best 35 
en in a period of glut; it is advisable, therefore, to stimulate the early 
owth by giving the plants the aid of a little nitrate of soda as soon as 
ey are planted; and there is no better way to ensure a quick start than 
drop it round each plant separately, which is not a slow operation, as 
man can do this as fast as he walks when he has had a little parctice. m^ 

The agricultural motor is assuming a practicable form, and the Royal 
;ricultural Society marked its recognition of it by ©:to\§, ^^e^'sj^. ^» "^^ 
underaon ahd Co., a medal for their exhibit. Tbiee ye^-x^ ^%o XJsifcl v«^>s.^^^ 
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a medal to the Ivel Company. The only medals they have given have thus 
gone to one district. It may not be miinteresting to recall the fact that the 
same district has greatly influenced the tillage implements in the past. 
Within a 12-mile radius from Bedford and in less than a semi-circle, Samuel 
6 Taylor, of Cotton-end, a village blacksmith, some 60 years ago, invented 
the plough which, with little modification, became the most popular plough 
throughout the country; Thomas Armstrong, of Haynes, a farmer j invented 
the zig-zag harrow, which has been the model of the framework on which 
most harrows have since been made, as it allowed an arrangement of the 

10 tines which gave the most regular working of the land ; James Hart, of 
Cople, a village blacksmith, invented the sickle-tine horse-rake, with has 
since been imiversally adopted in horse-rakes throughout the world, and 
which was the forerunner of the modem sickle-tine cultivator and hanow 
which has done so much to cheapen the expense of cultivation; Salmon, 

16 of Woburn, invented the steerage drill, by which the drill could be held 
straight though the horses deviated somewhat from the true course, and 
thus rendered horse-hoeing more easy and more popular. Salmon invented 
many other useful machines, including the circular knife chaff-cutter, 
practically the only type in use to-day. It seems almost more than a coin- 

20cidence that, after a lapse of more than 50 years, when the inventions of 
the men mentioned have been in general use, the same district as that in 
which they were bom should have produced the two men who have been 
signalized by the Royal Agricultural Society as the pioneers of the motor 
as applied to tillage and general agricultural work. Mr. Saunderson is a 

25 farmer's son, and Mr. Albone, who invented the Ivel motor, started as a 
maker of bicycles on a somewhat small scale. From what has been said it 
will appear that inventive genius is not always allied to the highest engi- 
neering training, but is intuitive, at any rate where agricultural implements 
are concerned; though undoubtedly the higher training brings to bear 

30 principles which subsequently improve them. Mr. Saunderson within the 
last few years has introduced a machine which is likely to have a considerable 
influence on the agriculture of Egypt, as he has devised a sudd-cuttei which 
cuts a channel through the siM, and so releases the water from the higher 
regions to assist in the irrigation of the districts being brought under culti- 

35 vation. The Egyptian Government has now several of these machines at 
work. Before the British occupation the natives who were employed to 
cut channels worked for 4d. per day, but now they will not work for less 
than Is. 4d., and manual labour is very slow. The development of Egyptian 
agriculture is dependent upon the quantity of water that can be passed 

40 through the svdd district; and it is estimated that not more than one third 
of the water which enters the siM area becomes available for irrigation, 
as it is spread over a vast flat marshy tract under an intensely hot sun, 
which evaporates the greater portion. According to competent engine^ 
who have surveyed the Nile, the limit to which land can be opened up for 
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irrigation is practically reached, and extension must be controlled by 
means which will bring into use a greater portion of the water in the Upper 
!Nile. There is a large area of land suitable for irrigation if water is obtained, 
ircll suited to cotton growing and other crops which flourish in the African 
climate. 5 

Peterborough Show, which opens to-morrow, will attract men and 
'women of all classes, as there will be matters of interest to all. This annual 
chow, one of those which flourishes on a fixed site, brings together not only 
iigriculturists, but, by reason of the hound show, sportsmen from every 
3»rt of the country, who have the opportunity of seeing horse and hound 10 
1»gether during the summer months, and in many cases of finding a pro- 
mising hunter for the coming season. This show is regarded as one at which 
jood fellowship and harmony between the hunting man and the farmer 
4ire strongly stimulated; and much of its popularity is attributable to this. 
]f fences are occasionally broken and a field rather badly poached, good 15 
iellowship smooths many little diffuculties, and profit to the farmer and 
«port to the sportsman are ensured. Agricultural shows generally tend 
towards this. The barb wire difficulty sometimes makes a little rift, and 
the action of the hunting men who are offering prizes at the forthcoming 
Bucks Agricultural Show in debarring farmers who put up wire during the 20 
lunting season from competing, may not be the best means of securing 
learty co-operation. It is not impossible that those who are debarred may 
ieel aggrieved that in allowing hunting to be carried on over their land 
they receive only partial recognition of the privilege they afford. Though 
<loubtless the prizes are offered in a spirit of good will, there is the risk 25 
that it may be taken that there may be something of the nature of a chal- 
fenge in the action, for the rural mind is not without its little obstinacies 
^or tenacity in holding out for what it considers its rights. 

Mr. W. P. Wright, to whose energy the formation of the National 
Potato Society was due and who has performed the duties of hon. secretary, so 
ias undertaken educational work which necessitates his retirement from 
'he active management of the society. Large farmers, as well as amateur 
growers, will regret that Mr. Wright has severed his official connexion with 
Hx industry which is of great importance, more than half a million acres 
>f potatoes being grown yearly on farms in England and Scotland, and 35 
vill miss the tours he has been in the habit of making throughout the coimtry 
o visit farmers, when in a genial manner he imparted much useful infor- 
tiation. Mr. W, H. Adsett, of Hatton-house, Great Queen-street, London, 
^as been appointed hon. secretary. 

Mr. R. H. Elliot has expressed his views on the necessity of supplying 40 
Ltunus to the soil when artificial manures are used, in the third issue af 
'Agricultural Changes" published by Mr. Rutherford. The opinions are 
ormed on observations made on his experimental farm at Clifton-on-Bow- 
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mont and on his coffee plantations in Mysore. He would like it to be known 
to visitors to his farm during the present season that every faciUty will k 
afforded to them obtain full information concerning the experiments. 

{Times). 

COMMERCE. 

COMPANY MEETINGS. 



MUGGINS AND COMPANY. 



A DECREASE IN NET PROFITS, DESPITE INCREASED SALES. 

The annual ordinary general meeting of the ordinary shareholders in 

10 Huggins and Co., Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad- 
street, E. C, Mr. John F. Huggins (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. H. Matthews) having read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen, — I should like first to express to you 

15 all, on behalf of the dicertors, our great regret that the result of the year's 
trading has not been more satisfactory from a dividend point of view. Although 
we have sold more beer, the hoped-for improvement in the London trade, 
where, as you are aware, the bulk of our business is conducted, has not yet 
shown itself. Many of our customers complain that their takings are less this 

20 year than they were the year before. Notwithstanding that our sales have 
increased by £2,337 our net profits show a decrease of nearly £3,000. This 
is partly accounted for by the fact that the increase in the sales practically 
arisen from an increase in the bottled beer trade. Those of you who are con- 
nected with the trade know that the working expenses of the bottled beer 

25 trade are very much heavier than those of the draught beer trade. The de- 
pression in trade in London and the heavy charges which have been thrown 
on the licensed victuallers of late years by the re-assessment of their proper- 
ties and the high rating induced by our municipal authorities, who are doing 
all they can to ruin London from a financial point of view, have so impoverished 

30 many of our customers that we have been obliged, in many cases, to give 
them financial assistance to tide over the bad times, which bad times, we 
trust, will come to an end as soon as that revival of trade which has shown 
itself in the country generally comes to London. Now, gentlemen, I will go 
briefly through the figures and endeavour to show you how the increased 

35 charges have diminished our profits, in spite of the increase in our sales. On 
the credit side we have, as I have already told you, an increase of £2,337 in 
the profits on brewing. The interst received from loans to customers, invest- 
ments, &c., is less by £1,487. Our profit rental is, practically spealoDg, tiie 
same. There is an increase of rather less than £10, and the transfer fees are 
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a mere bagatelle — £3 12s less. The result is that on the credit side is a net 
increase of £856. i^ 

INCREASED CHARGES. ^ ' VC/ 
On the debit side jwe have, unfortunately, in spire af all our efforts ^ n 
rto work economically, to report increased charg^ in several important items, 6 
mainly caused, as I have alref^y said, by the financial position of many 
of our customers. The provisioiyw^ave tholjg^t it necessary to make for^^ 
bad and doubtful debts and depreciation of Ws^s^hows an increase of £1,847. 
rThe repairs to public houses have cost us £1,831. This is made up partly ^i 
of work done to our houses in Ijft nd — that is to say, where we have yearly lo 
tenancies — and partly in agfliSwg those of our customers who were not y 
-able to spare money to mai^tam'meir houses in proper condition for carrying ^4^ 
j>n the trade in a satisfactory manner to the public and to the people who 
are, perhaps, more important than the public — the magistrates. The new 
regulations of the Coimty Council with respect to fireproof buildings used 15 r^ 
for trading purposes and for providing means of escape in case of fire have \/ 
also been a further charge on our repairs to house accoimft In consequence 
of the rapid development of our bottled beer trade, our advertising and 
signboard accoimt shows an increase of £ 743; and we have this year, for the 
first time, to meet the compensation charge levied under the Act of 1904, our 20 
proportion of which amounts to £597. These figures put together will, when 
the extra profit on the credit side is deducted, about give you the amount 
of the diminution in the profits. Against the above increase in charges on 
trade we have a very satisfactory offset in the amount paid by way of interest 
on mortgages, bank loan and deposits, which is now £969 less than last year, 25 
and we have reduced our liabilities under these headings by £25,635. This 
we consider a very important reduction to have been able to effect, imasmuch 
as it strengthens our financial position and lightens bur prior charges. We have 
to regret that, following the lead of Consols and other so-called gilt-edged 
securities, our investments on the day the balance-sheet was struck showed 'io 
a deprecation of £2,755, which has been debited to the reserve account. These 
I think, cover all the figures in connection with the accounts. Before I proceed 
further, I will simply say with regard to the current year that the cost of 
material promises to be in our favour. Our barleys are costing about the 
same, but the yield, or the extract as we call it, and the quality will be finer 35 
than in the previous year. Our hops will also cost us less, as we bought very 
largely of the 1905 crop, which was an abnormally cheap one, and we are, 
practically speaking, independent of the 1906 crop, which, as many of you 
know, was a very short one, and consequently the prices this year are very 
much higher than they were last. I will now move the adoption of the report 4o 
and the statement of accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1906, and 
if any gentleman wishes to ask any questions I will endeavour to answer them 
to the best of my ability. 

Mr. John Hill seconded the motion. 
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AN AMENDMENT PROPOSED. 

Mr. W. J. Byrne characterised the report as a most disastrous one. 
The profits had diminished to the extent of £12,000 in three years, and there 
was no general reserve to cover losses and bad debts. At the last meeting the 
5 Chairman stated that when the business was sold to the company it was not 
over-priced, and he expressed the hope that they would be able to pay 5 per 
cent, on the ordinary shares. This anticipation had not been realised, and be 
(the speaker) considered that under all the circumstances the company was 
greatly over-capitalised. They had all been bitterly disappointed, and he ear- 

lonestly hoped that the Huggins family, who had received £287,000 for their 
name, would sacrifice £100,000 of the ordinary vendors' shares, which at 
the present market price only represented about £15,000. He moved as an 
amendment, "That in view of the heavy depreciation in the shares of Huggins 
and Co., the vendors should cancel £100,000 of the ordinary shares held by 

15 themselves, and in case of non-compliance on the part of the vendors a com- 
mittee of five ordinary shareholders should be appointed by this meeting to 
investigate the cause of the present depreciation of the shares of Huggins 
and Co." 

Mr. W. Allen seconded the amendment. 

20 Mr. Venner said he had taken the trouble to asialyse the figures of the 

past four years, and he found that the profits were practically stationary. He 
presumed that the directors obtained a much larger price for their beer in 
bottles than they did for that in casks ; in fact, most brewers doing a bottled 
beer business found it to be a very remunerative and profitable portion of 

25 their business if properly managed. Considering the position of the company, 
he thought that the shareholders should have the details of the trade charges, 
which were put down at £41,435. He also wished to know how the gross profit 
was arrived at. He presumed that the profit on brewing — namely, £72,000— 
was the actual profit after making allowance for coals and the payment of 

30 brewery wages. As they were losing money he thought the shareholders were 
entitled to know what the barrelage was. 

The Chairman, in reply to questions, said that one loan, amounting to 
£12,000 or £13,000, had been paid off. With regard to the stock of malt and 
hops, the hops were taken over at the purchase price, which was nearly one- 

35jialf of the price paid the year before. He was sorry to have to differ from 
Mr. Venner, but their experience was that the working expenses of the bottled 
beer trade were very much heavier than those of the draught beer. The 
balance-sheets of other companies who did a very large bottled beer business 
showed that their profits on that trade were not in proportion to the profits 

40 on their draught beer trade. With regard to the trade charges and the profit 
on brewing, the directors were not prepared to give details of the number of 
barrels sold for the general benefit of the public and their competitors. At they 
dit not divide the profits right up to the hilt, the Board saw no necessity for 
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tting a general reserve fund for lutaeceitained bad debta. They were gra- 
lly fonning a reserve with which to meet any contingency. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting and lost, and the original 
ilution was carried. 

The Ohairman next moved, "That a dividend on the ordinary shares of 9 
per share, being 1 per cent, for the year, be paid." 

Hr. A. E. Huggins seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

It was also resolved that the sum of £2,000 be placed to reserve and that 
339 be carried forward. 

On the motion of Mr. R. Williams, seconded by Mr. Venner, Messrs. 10 
!ins Tootell and Co. were reappointed auditors. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded the pro- 
lingB- 

\BDENOS ATRES GRAND KATIO HAL TRAMS. 
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BETTER ALL ROUND POSITION OF THE COMPANY. 

TW-oidinary general meeting of the Buenos Ayres Grand National i& I 

mways Co., Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad- 
et, E. C, Mr. J. Irving Courtenay (the Chairman of the company) 
iiding. ^iJ^ 

The Secretary {Mr. Fortracue Thursby) read the notice conv ening the t, 

iting and the auditors' report. ;, V >-■-'> '{ -'Vx'* '■* 

The Chairman: Gentlemenl^fr^eperlod that has elapsed since our last 
ual meeting ba& been one of irmessant labour, not only in connection with > y l' 

electrification of the jomr^stems of the Grand National and New Tram- ^-t^ 
■8 in Buenos Ayres, but also with the company's Bill in Parliament f or , » 
reorganisation of its finances, which, i n spite o f being opposed before the &kj 
ds Committee, was finally passed by both Houses, and received the Royal 
int on the 20 th July last. The directors have bad in their efforts the ener- 
c and hearty support of the immense majority of the shareholders of all ^ 
aes, with the result that the company is in a better all round petition than ^ '"' 
as ever been. I have lately returned from another visit to Buenos Ayres, »' ,■ 
on this occasion I had the advantage of the presence of one of ray col- 
pies, Mr. C. M. Rose. We w^t over the whole of the combined systems i/" 
' worked under one managemtent, arnMnspected the various stations. The_^ '-"-.,^^- 
k of electrification is being thorobanly well done, and is recognised by ,,_ w^/^ 
public as such in all particular. The stations cover a large area ariSTend ^^^ 
mselves well to the increased electrification necessities. They could not be 
uired to-day except at a high cost, and are a most valuable asset, aj J 

^ THE RESUI-T8 OF THE WORKINGt!^:, '• 

Since last year the accounts in connection with the working of the 
inos Ayres New Tramways Company have been incorporated in those of « 
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the Grand National, so that the figures in the revenue statement representiiig 
the result of the year's working are those of the joint system. The balance- 
sheet shows that the gross receipt of the joint lines amounted to £ 251,283 6b, 
as compared with £216,036 16s 3d for the preceding year, the working ex- 
bpenses to £191,579 13s 4d, as against £162,188 17s 2d, and the net receipt* 
to £59,703 12s 8d, as compared with £53,847 19s Id. Under the workiig 
agreement between the two companies the Grand National's proportion of 
these net receipts amounted to £45,556 14s Id, as compared with £40,385 
198 5d for the preceding twelve months, an increase of £5,170 14s 8d. Adding 

10 £81 14s 3d for interest and transfer fees, and allowing for interest on debentures, 
fees, salaries, office and other general expenses in London, there remains a 
balance of £6,384 138 8d, which has been disposed of as follows: — £2,160 to 
the debenture reserve funds, £3,726 38 to the credit of income bond-holdeiv 
interest account, and the balance of £508 lOs 8d to the contingency fund,' 

15 which now amounts to £9,403 lis lid. It will be observed that part of the 
interest on conversion debenture stock has been charged to capital and part 
to revenue. The basis on which this allocation was made is a follows : — Interest 
on the conversion debenture stock was treated as part of the construction \ 
and charged to capital as from the date on which the company became liable 

20 for such interest until the date on which each section was completed and 
open for traffic, and as from that date the interest charge on the amount 
of stock applicable to such section was debited to revenue. This course sug- 
gested itself to the directors as being the one most consistent with commeicial 
prudence, and the matter having been brought before the Court, it was held 

26 by Mr. Justice Warrington that their method of keeping the accounts wa» 
perfectly correct. From the amount of £3,829 18s lid standing at the credit 
of income bondholders' interest account, it is proposed to pay interest at the 
rigite of 5 per cent. Considering that we are now in the period of transition 
from horse to electric working it would be not only of little value but misleading 

80 to enter into a lengthy comparison with the previous year's figures. Any re- 
marks, therefore, in reference to accounts must necessarily be of a general 
character. Probably some shareholders will expect the traffics to be represen- 
ted by higher figures. But it must be borne in mind that a considerable portion 
of the electrified track in operation at 31st March has only recently been 

35 constructed. A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the meeting. 

(The Financial Tmes.) 

LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET. 



T 



. THE NEW EXCHANGE.. , ) 

Yesterday was a memorable occasion in the annals of the Liverpool 

Cotton Market, since it signalised the entry upon occupation of the new 

40 palatial Exchange ceremonially opened by tte Prince of Wales on Nov. 30. 
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(1906). Before the bell announcing the commencement of trading operations 
'-. was sounded, the president of the Cotton Association (Mr. J. H. Clayton) 
x^ addressed the assembled members, and after extending to them his good 
wishes for the New Year congratg^ed them upon taking up their residence 
in their new home. He explained that, besides direct cables to the United 5 
States, the East, H^vflf^, and Bremen, they had quite exceptional telegraphic 
and telephonic f aciUtiesT They had the ordinary telephone service and service 
^^ from the floor of the Exchange as well. In addition to that, they were going 
to have immediately a telephone signalling bo*«lra, which would be the first 
ever installed in this country. It would be worked by electricity, and eachio 
member's number would be displayed on a board illuminated by electricity. 
-^This would obviate the necessity for any shouting as hitherto, which was 
yw admittedly a nuisance??^ "^ i '► . >\ /> 

To the presideritrfSfr. Clayton) and the chairman of t he New Exchange 
Building Conamittee (Mr. A. W. Willmer) was accorded the distinction o f i5 " 
making the first contract for futures, the transaction being a purchase by 
the former from the latter of 100 bales at 1 point advance upon the close' 
on Saturday, the last day of businejs/ln Ae old exchange and in the old' 
year. Following upon this ^auspicious ^e al the market s traightway im proved i/ 
2 further points, an advance which was repeated during the forenoon. The 20 
advantage, however, was not maintained, and when prices were stjcmk at v^r 
a quarter-past twelv^ values were 2 to 3 up, except for distant positions, 
which were 4 beyoncT the previous finale. Fair business eyentuated during y* 
the afternoon, a characteristic, in fact, of the whole day's operations^t no ^ 
point, however, were the fluctugjtioa^^f any serious import, the highest 25 
quotation being 7 points inTront on the day. The subdued.tone of the New ^^"^ 
York cables ^ad^icegjeft the market practically uninfluenced, and it closed 
steady at 5% advance for near positions and 2^0 to 4 for other months. 
Business in futures was not marked by any outstanding feature Egyptians"' ■ • 
reflected the tone of the advices from Alexandria by opening iJTpoints down, 30 
= and subsequently receding another G or 7 points. When business ^as suspended 
for the day, they were represented by a decline of 15 to 16 points. There 
was only a moderate "spot" business, the estimated sales being 7,000 bales, 
and the quotation was only raised 1 point. Five hundred bales were for specu- 
lation and export, the other being for home trade. 35 

At noon operations were temporarily suspended for the purpose of a 
series of presentations. Mr. A. W. Willmer was the recipient of a silver tea 
and coffee service and six silver candlesticks. Two portraits of Mr. Willmer 
are to be painted in oils, one for the Exchange and the other for himself. 
The gifts are all from the association in recognition of his services in con- 4i> 
nection with the erection of the new building. The other members of the 
committee received silver caskets enclosing a resolution of thanks. 

(Dally Telegraph.) 

I ». e, closing price. — " Egyptian cotton. 
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THE WOOD MARKET. 



A FAIRLY SATISFACTORY YEAR. 

Messrs. Denny Mott and Dickson, in their wood market report for last 
year, state that the year just closed was a fairly satisfactory one to the timber 
« trade. In most branches the demand was fairly up to the supply, and in the 
most important hardwoods business was restricted by short supplies. Prices 
have been generally advanced at the shipping ports on the ground of short 
supplies or an increasing consumption in the producing country itself. Whilst 
freely discounting these assurances of the necessity of advances in prices, 

10 almost prohibitive in some descriptions, it is being increasingly recognised 
by unbiassed thinkers that not only must wood be sought for at increasingly 
long distances from the shipping ports, but that the necessity for prudent 
forest preservation is increasing; whilst the world's demand is certainly 
growing. It is therefore inevitable that, whilst temporary phases of business 

15 will continue to cause very wide fluctuations in price, on the whole the cost 
of all commercially useful descriptions of wood must trend upwards. 

Business in the teak market has been much hampered throughout 1908 
by the professed inability of the shippers to adequately meet the natural 
requirements from this side either in respect to quantity, quality or specifi- 

^0 cation. Prices for first-class wood have attained to an unprecedented level 
and a large quantity of very inferior timber has been shipped and forced 
on the home market at a price which some two or three years back would 
have been the value of first-class wood, whilst such inferior wood could have 
found no market at all. Merchants here have been in a most difficult po- 

'25sition, having had to faceup to constantly increased demands from shippers, 
whilst their consuming customers have naturally felt aggrieved by having 
to pay increased rates for wood of a quality and specification often unsuited 
to their requirements for economic conversions. How far the scarcity and 
consequent high prices may have been stimulated by large holders keeping 

30 back in the forests and rivers part of the outget it is not easy to judge, but 
it is unquestionable that the quality of the timber in the rough has greatly 
deteriorated during the last few years, the supplies yielding not more than 
10 per cent, of first-class timber, as against an average yield during the last 
decade of some 25 per cent. The volume of business has naturally been restrict- 

35 ed by the difficulties in the supply, and although 1906 was an exceptionally 
good year for the rolling stock industry and a fairly satisfactory one for ship- 
building, nevertheless the consumption of teak has fallen off over 10 per cent. 
as against the consumption of the previous year, and some 28 per cent, off 
the consumption of 10 years back, since when the class of work requiring a 

40 first-class wood like teak has enormously developed. It is clear from the 
above facts that the restriction of supplies from India, whether due to mono- 
polising tactics or from inevitable causes, has not only choked any expansion 
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of the teak industry, but caused it to regrettably fall away so far as Europe 
is concjemed. The matter is one calling for the serious examination of the 
Indian Forestry Department. A free competition in respect to forest con- 
cessions might have some influence on the imfettered supply of first-class 
teak, but it may be that the sound policy of forest preserviation is being carried 5^^ 
out with unnecessary ««tTingency. Java, meantime, is benefiting by the falling 
off in our Indian teak trade, and although comparing unfavourably with 
Burma and Siam teak in respect to lengths and texture, it is obtaining a firm 
footing in the United Kingdom (the import for the year having been over 
10,000 loads), to the ultimate detriment of the produce of part of our Empire, lo 
It is, therefore, very clear that any possibility of freer supplies of teak is very 
worthy of the attention of our Indian authorities. 

The mahogany market has been a restricted one owing to the continuous 
falling off in the imports during recent years. The imports to London during 
1906 were practically only two-thirds of the low imports of 1905. The supplies i^ 
from Honduras showed an important increase, and this description was the 
sheet anchor of the market, as most other descriptions, notably Mexican, 
Cuban and African, show severe shrinkages in the supplies. The effect of the 
small import has been a steady maintenance of price throughout the year, 
notwithstanding the dragging market caused by the uncertain supplies. 20 

The Canadian timber market has been a limited one owing to short 
supplies of both pine and oak. Pine has attained to an unprecedented price, 
but the demand has nevertheless exceeded the reduced supply, and as the 
wintering stock at Quebec is reported to be still lower than that of last year, 
it is an evergrowing necessity to find a satisfactory substitute for this wood. 2& 
Oak has risen in value owing to the great fall in the demand during recent 
years and the consequent drastic reduction of its manufacture for the European 
market. Elm has been fairly free in supply, and whilst steady in price has 
shown little appreciable fluctuation during the year. Spruce deals supplies 
during the year Were, if anything, short of the improved demand, and prices 30 
showed appreciable advance, with a tendency to rise still further, as the ge- 
nerally good business of the country causes a steadily growing demand for 
this "bread and butter" description of wood. In Odessa oak practically all 
the limited supply of this wood during the year consisted of first-class ship- 
ments, which went into consimiption straight away, so thorouglily havess 
consumers learned to appreciate the value of such carefully prepared ship- 
ments of wood of an inherently good quality. It has quite displaced Canadian 
oak with many of the largest rolling-stook manufacturers after long and 
careful experiment, and the expansion of the demand is only limited because 
of the supply of the right material from the Russian forests being moderate. 40 
Prices have tended upwards, but have been maintained at a fairly steady 
level during the past year. The upward tendency, however, must develop, 
seeing that the political troubles in Russia have increased the cost of labour 
in all industries. Contracts have already been made forward for all supplies 
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and other charges of S 19,193,000, or S 6,761,000 more than in the previoHfl 
year. It will be noticed that the income of the Company covered all the 
charges upon it twice over, which, bearing in mind the clean record of the 
Southern Pacific in the meeting of its obligations, should give confidence 

5 in the security of the bonds of the system so long as present operating coa- 
ditions continue. The increment in the surplus was alone equal to nearlj 
3% per cent, upon the Common stock outstanding, and may be said to pro- 
vide ample justification for the declaration made of a dividend of 2% percent. 
while the fact that a section of the stockholders had been clamouring for s 

10 dividend in the previous year may justify the announcement of the dividenc 
as a semi-annual distribution. It was the suddenness of the declaration anc 
the apparent intention of creating a surprise for the benefit of the insiden 
which provoked a not too punctilious market to criticise the Southern Pad 
f ic's Directors rather severely. As a matter of fact, of course, only one dividenc 

15 of 2% per cent, had to be charged against the income of the year, absorbing 
less than g 5,000,000, and allowing for dividend on the Preferred stock, foi 
losses in connection with the San Francisco fire, and for the cost of surveyi 
written off, there remained a surplus on the year's operations after provisioi 
for dividends and all other appropriations of S 11,1.19,000, or more than 5^ 

20 per cent, on the stock. The Southern Pacific, therefore, earned over 8 percent 
upon its stock during the year. The surplus was carried to the credit of profit 
and loss account, as were further sums aggregating nearly as much, including 
over S 1,600,000 proceeds from sale of lands and $6,263,000 described as 
"betterments and additions Southern Pacific Railroad Company charged to 

25 income account in the years 1898. 1899, 1900 and 1901." This manipidation 
of figures, like the stock dividend of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
of S 31,692,000 debited to the account, is simply farcical and confusing, and 
it would add to the confidence of investors in the Southern Pacific Company 
if its accounts were simplified and kept in a straightforward maimer. 

30 Whatever opinions may be held regarding the financial policy of tb 

Harriman Companies, there is not likely to be any disagreement in reaped 
to the operating efficiency of their management. It appears now that tb 
wonderful results achieved by the Union Pacific are to be repeated by tb 
Southern Pacific. In the past year there was an addition of 3,221,000 in tb 

35 number of passengers carried and of 103,938,000 in the passenger mileage 
while the increase in the tonnage of revenue and company freight combine( 
was 3,124,000 tons, and in the ton mileage the increase was 675,437,00C 
Whit such an expansion of service a considerable addition to the cost of coi 
ducting transportation would be looked for, and yet an analysis of the increas 

40 of S 4,223,000 in the operating expenses of the railway lines shows that mair 
tenance charges increased by ffi 3,884,000 and general expenses by S 346,00( 
while the cost of conducting transportation was actually less by ffi 7,000. Th 
saving was effected in connection with the freight traffic, for whereas tb 
average rate per ton per mile decreased 2.57 percent., the earnings pern 
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venue freight train mile were higher by no less than 13.06 per cent. In effecting 
this economy the average trainload of all freight was increased from 325,54 
tons in 19034 to 341,32 tons in 1904-5 and 383,07 tons last year. Such results 
could only be achieved by means of a very decided improvement in the 
equipment, and the Company is carrying this improvment further, and has 5 
given orders for new rolling stock to an aggregate cost of about g 17,000,000. 
Further, the Company and its subsidiaries have in hand an enormous amount 
of new construction, sufficient in itself to make a very considerable system, 
and including 775 miles of line in connection with the Mexican Pacific Coast 
Railway Concession. These projected expenditures will call for further cashio 
resources, and will probably lead to the sale of the % 23,000,000 Five per Cent. 
Gold Bonds in hand and to a further issue of Preferred stock, of which there 
is over $ 60,000,000 available. The new lines will require time to develop a 
paying traffic, and despite the present prosperous condition of the Company 
investors must recognise that the maintenance of present values of Southern i5 
Pacific stocks depends absolutely upon the continuance of the existing ab- 
normal activity of business in the States. 



Introductory Note to ^'Hudson's Bay Land Sales". 

The History of the Hudson's Bay Company is inseparably connected with 20 
(hat of Canada, and no one can study the history of that country without studying 
the history of the company. 

The Royal Charter for incorporating the Hudson's Bay Company was grated 
by Charles II in 1670, and in it was said: 'Whereas our dear and entirely beloved 
<)ounsin. Prince Rupert, Count Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria and Cumber- 25 
iand etc.'; and certain others *have, an expedition for Hudson's Bay, in the north- 
west part of America, for the discovery of a new passage into the South Sea, and 
for finding some trade for furs, minerals and other considerable commodities, and by 
Such, their undertaking, have already made some discoveries as do encourage them 
to proceed further in perseverance o^ their said design, by means whereof there may 30 
probably arise very great advantage to us and our kingdom: And, whereas the said 
Undertakers for their further encouragement in the said design have humbly besought 
Os to incorporate them, and grant unto them and their successors the sole trade 
and commerce of all those seas, straits bays, rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds, in 
whatsoever latitude they shall be, that he within the enterance of the straits, com- 35 
tnonly called Hudsons Straits, together with all the lands, countries and territories 
upon the coasts and confines of the seas, straits, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks and 
sounds, aforesaid, which are not now actually possessed by any of our subjects, or 
by the subjects of any other Christian Prince or State etc. etc.' Such were the 
irUiple powers given to the company which once owned nearly all British North 40 
America, and which drove all competitors by their superior skill both commer- 
3ial and political from the field. In 1783 the success of the Hudson's Bay Company 
led to the formation of the North- West Fur Company of Montreal, but in 1821 the 
latter company merged its interests into those of the former. In 1859 however the 
^at monopolies where taken by the Canadian government from the company. 45 
Finally their territorial and other rights were bought out by Canada for £ 300,000, 
Mid every twentieth section^ of land in the Fertile Belt" was alloted them. The 
3ompany still continues its fur-trading, and many of its stores have developed into 
^reat modern emporiums, such as Winnipeg and Calgary. 

I see p. 156. — " The Fertile Belt runs roughly speaking from 55^ latitude in 
I slanting direction north-westwards to the Great Slave Lake to about were longitude 
L40*> crosses latitude 60^. 

Hsimii ton. The English Newspaper Reader. "Vb 
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The policy of the Ck)mpaiiy was always humane, and honest, and theii treat- 
ment of tile Inoians was most masterly. 

: ' y . HUDSON'S BAY ,LANI) SALES. 

*^ It would appeal:, from the statement issued ye^terdaVby the Hudson's 

6 Bay Company that the rush for land is slightly ab3ting^Fo^ the nine montb 
to the end of December the sales of farm lands and town lots amounted ap- 
proximately to £250,600, payable over a term of years, and cash receipts 
to £241,900, The figures for the corresponding period of 1905 were £320,800 
and £213,500 respectively. The diminution in the sales for gradual payment 
10 is suggestive of a slight ebb in the tide of agricultural immigration, but if this 
be the case it would be no matter for surprise after the remarkable influxi 
that the Dominion has experienced in the past few years, and the advance 
in the cash receipts co^es as another welcome reminder of aboimding 
prosperity. . ■ .. ^ /V^- \, • • .- \ v/^ 

15 COPPER STATISTICS. 

Messrs. H. R. Merton and Co.'s figures of copper for the last fortnight 
of December show a considerable improvement in the statistical position. 
Stocks in England and France have increased 866 tons and visible supplies 
1,866 tons, and the price of standard has declined 10s to £105 5s. The principal 

20 addition to quantities has come from Chili, which has contributed over 1,000 
tons. The total European supplies at the close of the year are put at 33,600 
tons, or 8,000 tons more than at the end of 1905, and the deliveries amount 
to 30,900, as compared with 26,400 tons. The imports to Europe from North 
America last month were 16,600 tons> as against 17,000 tons in November 

25 and 14,100 tons in December, 1905. Shipments from Spain and Portugal to 
England and France have been normal, and the total for 1906 is 23,600 tons, 
as against 18,400 tons in 1905. The aggregate exports from North America to 
Europe last year were 199,900, as against 194,900 tons, and from AustraKa 
30,100, as against 23,200 tons. The consignments from Chili to Europe and 

30 America were 25,200, as compared with 29,100 tons. 



A BETTER BANKRUPTCY RECORD. 

Ample evidence that the recovery in the trade of the United Kingdom 
has been widespread and enjoyed by almost every department is afforded by 
the statistical abstract of failures and bills of sale during 1906, published in 

35 "Kemp's Mercantile Gazette". The figures show that in every trade, with 
the exception of three, there was a decline in the number of failures gazetted. 
In England and Wales the number of bankruptcies during the year was 
4,446, or a decrease of 357 as compared with 1905, and in Scotland the total 
was 629, as against 653 in the previous twelve months, while in Ireland only 

40 164, or a decline of 34, were gazetted. Regarding deeds of arrangement, an 
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ually satisfactory improvement is shown, the figures for England and 
ales being 3,877, as against 4,154 in 1905, and in Scotland 551, as compared 
th 584, while in Ireland the total was 323, as against 382. For the whole 
the United Kingdom, therefore, the total nimiber of failures during 1906 
IS 9,990, as compared with 10,774 in 1905 and 10,666 in 1904. With reference 5 
deeds of arrangement, "Kemp's Mercantile Gazette" states that there has 
en a tendency during the past two years for creditors to prefer official 
nkruptcy to any sort of arrangement by means of registered deed. 



CHEISTMAS TRAFFICS AND THE BLIZZARD. 

The extent to which the blizzard affected Home Railway traffics is lo 
sealed by the returns of the Companies published to-day. Some very heavy 
creases are shown for the past week, particularly in the case of the North 
itish. Railway Caledonian and North-Western, Railway but, for the pur- 
ses of a correct comparison with the Christmas traffics of a year ago, it 
necessary to take the figures for two weeks, Christmas Day in 1905 having 15 
len on a Monday, with the result that a large proportion of the long- 
itance traffic was included in the previous week's returns. On the fort- 
;ht the North- Westefn earnings show a decrease of £21,000, while those 
the Midland Railway record a decline of £5,200. On the other hand, the 
>rth-Eastem's take for the period shows an increase of over £4,000, and20 
it of the Great Northern Railway is £2,300 higher, while the figures of the 
eat Western Railway are practically without alteration. The Scotch lines, 
expected in view of the weather, make a poor showing, the North British 
ristmas traffic being over £17,000 lower than a year ago, while that of the 
ledonian records a falling off of about £12,500. Decreases of £6,000 and.25 
,900 are shown by the South-Westem and Great Eastern respectively, 
t in the case of the Great Central the decline is less than £300. Traffic on 
5 Brighton line was disappointing, a falling off of over £9,000 being recorded, 
b the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway earnings show an increase 
£1,700. Although disappointed that the last traffics of the year should 30 
ke such a poor showing, the market considered that the results were quite 

^ood as could be expected in the circimistances. 

(The Financial Times l.jS, 1907.) 

ADVERTISEMENTS.' 

SHIPPING AND MAILS. 



A ° For Freight and Passage apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall- 
* ^' • street, E. C, Freight Brokers: Escombe, Mc Grath & Co., Manchester. 

^ I have not found it desirable to annotate the advertisements, as this would 
e increased the volume of the book beyond all bounds of a reasonable size, aiad con- 
aently the price too. The hundreds of names which occur have practically no impor- 
ce, and are for the purposes of this chapter but necea^at'y e^?^. — ^ ^'e» "^^ '^^ 
Meamahip, 
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ORIENT— ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS from 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH. MARSEILLES, and NAPLES. 

ORIENT— ROYAL MAIL LINE to AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW 
ZEALAND. 
Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

ORIENT— ROYAL MAIL, LINE SAILINGS. 

Tons. London. 
9,023 — 

5,857 Jan. 11 

6,814 Jan. 25 

8,282 Feb. 8 



ORONTES (twin-screw) 

OROTAVA 

OPHIR (twin-screw) . 
OMRAH (twin-screw) 



Managers 



F. GREEN and CO. 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON, 

and CO. 



} 



Marseilles. 



Jan. 18 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 15 
Head Offices, 
Fenchurch-avenue, 
London. 



Naples. 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 20 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 17 



A USTRIAN LLOYD, TRIESTE. 

^ IMPERIAL and ROYAL MAIL LINE of STEAMERS. 

INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN SERVICE. 

NEW FORTNIGHTLY PASSENGER and CARGO SERVICE from TRIESTE 
and BRENDISI to BOMBAY and vice versa withh the twin-screw steamers Koerber 
and Africa, and ss. ™ Bohemia, Imperator, and Imperatrix. 

Sailings from Trieste every 3rd and 18th of the month. 

Sailings from Brindisi every 4th and 19th „ 

Sailings from Bombay every 1st and 16th „ 

MONTILLY CARGO and PASSENGER SERVICE from TRIESTE to CAIRO 

Sailings from Trieste every 12th of the month. 

Sailings from Calcutta every 5th of the month. 
MONTHLY PASSENGER and CARGO SERVICE FROM TRIESTE to CHINA and 

JAPAN. 

Sailings from Trieste every 27th of the month. 

Sailings from Kobe every 13th of the month. 

Weekly Service to Alexandria from Trieste every Thursday. 

Weekly Service to Alexandria from Brindisi every Friday. 

From Alexandria every Saturday. 

Weekly Service to Constantinople, Greece, Levant, and Syrian Ports 

For further information apply to 

M. SAMUEL and Co., 20, Billiter-street, E.C. 



T^LLERMAN'S HALL LINE to INDIA. 

-Li Liverpool to Bombay. | Liverpool to Karachi. 

TRAFFORD HALL . . . .Jan. 10 | TRAFFORD HALL . . . .Jan. 10 

Passengers and cargo booked through to the Punjaub. 

Apply to Hall Line Agency, 9, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 



M M ^^^'^ ^ ^^^^ STEAMERS to INDIA, China, Japan, East Africa, AustraHa, 
-^^' -"^' Mediterranean Ports, Mauritius, &c. — Messageries Maritimes Co., 5l» 
Pallmann, London, S.W. 

BOMBAY, from GENOA and NAPLES by FLORIO and RUBATTINO steamer, 
JAN. 17 and FEB. 17. 
Fares: First-class, £ 32 and £40; second, £25; third, £11, with cabin accom- 
modation. 

ALLEX ANDRI A, weekly, from Genoa, Naples ; fortnightly, Venice, Brindisi. -^ 
Apply to Alfred Laming and Co., 8, Leadenhall-street. 



1)IBBY LINE of twin-screw mail steamers, sailing EVERY FORTNIGHT for MAR- 
-^ SEILLES, Egypt, Ceylon, Burmah, and Southern India. — Apply to Bibay Bro3. 
and Co., 10, Mincing-lane, London, E.C. 
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equally satisfactory improvement is shown, the figures for England and 
Wales being 3,877, as against 4,154 in 1905, and in Scotland 551, as compared 
with 584, while in Ireland the total was 323, as against 382. For the whole 
of the United Kingdom, therefore, the total number of failures during 1906 
was 9,990, as compared with 10,774 in 1905 and 10,666 in 1904. With reference 5 
to deeds of arrangement, "Kemp's Mercantile Gazette" states that there has 
been a tendency during the past two years for creditors to prefer official 
bankruptcy to any sort of arrangement by means of registered deed. 



CHEISTMAS TRAFFICS AND THE BLIZZARD. 

The extent to which the blizzard affected Home Railway traffics isio 
revealed by the returns of the Companies published to-day. Some very heavy 
decreases are shown for the past week, particularly in the case of the North 
British, Railway Caledonian and North- Western, Railway but, for the pur- 
poses of a correct comparison with the Christmas traffics of a year ago, it 
is necessary to take the figures for two weeks, Christmas Day in 1905 having i5 
fallen on a Monday, with the result that a large proportion of the long- 
distance traffic was included in the previous week's returns. On the fort- 
night the North-Westefn earnings show a decrease of £21,000, while those 
of the Midland Railway record a decline of £5,200. On the other hand, the 
North-Eastern's take for the period shows an increase of over £4,000, and20 
that of the Great Northern Railway is £2,300 higher, while the figures of the 
Great Western Railway are practically without alteration. The Scotch lines, 
as expected in view of the weather, make a poor showing, the North British 
Christmas traffic being over £17,000 lower than a year ago, while that of the 
Caledonian records a falling off of about £12,500. Decreases of £6,000 and.25 
£2,900 are shown by the South- Western and Great Eastern respectively, 
but in the case of the Great Central the decline is less than £300. Traffic on 
the Brighton line was disappointing, a falling off of over £9,000 being recorded, 
but the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway earnings show an increase 
of £1,700. Although disappointed that the last traffics of the year should 30 
make such a poor showing, the market considered that the results were quite 

as good as could be expected in the circumstances. 

(The Financial Times i./5. 1907.) 

ADVERTISEMENTS.' 

SHIPPING AND MAILS. 

PA ° For Freight and Passage apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall- 
, & Vf . st reet, E. C, Freight Brokers: Escombe, Mc Grath & Co., Manchester. 

^ I have not found it desirable to annotate the advertisements, as this would 
have increased the volume of the book beyond all bounds of a reasonable size, and con- 
sequently the price too. The hundreds of names which occur have practically no impor- 
tance, and are for the purposes of this chapter but necessary evils. — ° see p. 338 
^ Steamahip. 



«ri«^\^ 



MEDITERRANEAN SERVICES. 

Regular sailings between New York, Boston, Madeira, Gibraltar, Azores, Algiers, 
Genoa, Naples, and Alexandria. 

Apply to Ismay, Imrie, and Co., 1, Cockspur-street, S.W. 

PANADA.— ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 

^ TUNISIAN Jan. 11 | IONIAN . . . Jan. 17 

New Turbine Steamers, triple screws, 12,000 tons. Steadiest, fastest, no vibration. 
Shortest sea route. 

Unsurpassed for 1st, 2nd, and 3rd classes. Special rates to Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Canadian North-West. 

Handbooks free. — Apply Allans, 19, James-street^ LiverpooL 

« ■ 111 — — — -^^^— — ^— — ^— 

TJAMBURGAMERICAN LINE. 

Southampton to "> ss. K. Auguste Victoria Jan. 9 

New York. ) ss. Bliicher Jan. 13 

Plymouth to \ ss. Pennssylvania . Jan. 21 

I New York. j ss. Graf Waldersee Feb. 4 

CUBA and MEXICO from SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 17, ss. ALLEMANNIA. 
BRAZIL (Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Santos), from BOULOGNE, FEB. 8. 
RIVER PLATE DIRECT from SOUTHAMPTON, by magnificent new steamers. Next 

saiHng, ss. K FR. AUGUST, JAN. 10.. 
Hamburg- American Line, 16, Cockspur-street, S.W. ; 81, Strand, W.C. ; and 22, 
Lime-Street, Liverpool. 

A MERICA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, BUENOS AYRES, CANADA, NEW ZEALAND. 
^ and All Parts of the World. 

Intending passengers should write or call for full particulars as to sailings and 
fares to 

M. K KENDALL, Licensed Passage Broker, 28, Eldon-street, E.C. 

rrO THE WEST! TO THE WEST! 

TO THE LAND OF THE FREE ! 

CANADA is the COUNTRY of OPPORTUNITY. 

Over 10,000 persons have been recently safely and happily settled there by the 
SALVATION ARMY, and the Dominion asks for more ! 

WORK is STILL PLENTIFUL and PROSPERITY ABOUNDS. 

TWO SPLENDID VESSELS, usually engaged in the Atlantic passenger service, 
have been CHARTERED by the ARMY for EIGHT SPECIAL SAILINGS in SPRINGS 
1907, and they will (D.V.)i SAIL from LIVERPOOL in FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 
and IMAY, carrying PASSENGERS to CANADA and U.S.A. 

TEMPERANCE VOYAGES." NO GAMBLING. 

LABOUR BUREAU ON BOARD. 

Experienced conductors. Unequalled organisation. 
Free farm grants. Work on the land guaranteed. Independence. Exceptional opportunities 

for women. 
Early application for tick\ets necessary. Hundreds disappointed last year because 
they could not be accommodated on our first sailings. Berths allocated in rotation-- 
first come, first served. Passengers other than Salvationists welcomed. 

^ (D.V.) Deo volerUe. — "no intoxicating drinks sold on the ship. 
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CONDUCTED PARTIES AT FREQUENT INTERVALS. 
Ordinary fares only charged. Third class, £5 lOs; second class, £8 lOs. — ^Write 
once to the Army's General Traffic and Emigration Offices. Address, Colonel D. C 
tnb, 27, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 



8.H. 

U. 



AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. Via the Canaries and Cape. 
FEDERAL-HOUDLDER-SHIRE LINES. 



^or ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, AUCKLAND, WELLINGTON, 

LYTTELTON, and PORT CHALMERS. 



lYRSHIRE (twin screw) 

NAIRNSHIRE 

OMERSET (twin screw) 
[ORAYSHIRE . . . . 

:SSEX (twin screw) . . . 
UFFOLK (twin screw) . 



11,900 
10,000 
11,300 
9,760 
11,400 
11,400 
11,300 
10,600 



From Liverpool 
From London 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 



Jan. 6 
Jan. 10 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 30 
Apl. 27 
May 26 



►ORSET (twin screw) 

•RAYTON GRANGE (twin screw) 

Through bookings to all Ports. 
Accommodation for First-class Passengers amidships. 
Deck Cabins. Electric Light. Surgeon and Stewardess. 
Fares: First-class, from £45; Third-class, from £14. All found. 
Apply to Houlder Brothers and Co. (Ltd.), 146, Leadenhallstreet, Ijondon, E.C. 

L A LINE to AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, HAWAII, SAMOA, TAHITI, via 
-^ AMERICA. Choice Atlantic Liners and American Rlys, Regular service, 

fastest time. All twin-scr. strs. Next from 'Frisco Jan. 17, Feb. 7, 28. Berths 

allotted in London. — ^22. Cockspur-street. S.W. 

^W ZEALAND, TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA, CAPE TOWN, TENERIFFE.— 
SHAW, SAVILL, and ALBION COMPANY (Limited) despatch their magnificent 
YALTVIAIL STEAMERS from London (Royal Albert Dock) every four weeks, 
ing at Plymouth. Next departures: 

. 10, IONIC. . . . (t.-s.) 12,232 Feb. 7, ATHENIC (t.-s.), 12,234 

Cheap fares, single and return. 
CAPE TOWN, REDUCED RATES.— £9 9s. 
Apply to Ismay, Imrie, and Co., 1, Cockspurstreet, S.W. 

5ERDEEN LINE to AUSTRALIA, via Plymouth, Teneriffe, and Cape Town, in 

42 days. 

.TIADES (t..s.) Jan. 23 | MORAVIAN Feb. 19 

The steamers of this favourite line sail from London as above, taking saloon and 
d-class passengers to Teneriffe, Cape Town, and all Australian and New Zeialand ports. 
38 to Australia, £16 to £70; to Cape Town, £9 9s. to £36. — For particulars apply to 
. Thompson and Co. (Ltd. , 7, Billiter-square, E.C. 

ION CASTLE UNE. 

ROYAL MAIL5SERVICE 

To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA, 
Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension, and St. Helena. 



Steamer. 
IRMANDALE CASTLE 
)UNLUCE CASTLE . 

fORMAN 

JERMAN 



Service. 
Royal Mail. 
Intermediate 



London. 
Jan. 4 



Southampton. 

Jan. 6 

Jan. 6 

Jan. 12 

Jan. 12 



Royal Mail. 

Intermediate . Jan. 11 
Via Madeira. * Via Teneriffe. * Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 

Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton Every Saturday. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4, Fenchurch-st., London, E.C. 
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D 



EUTSCHE-OST-AFRICA-LINIE. 



FORTNIGTHLY via SUEZ CANAL 
MONTHLY via LAS PALM AS. 



EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
ELLIS, KISLINGBURY, and CO., 4 St. Mary-axe, London. 



WEST AFRICA by WOERMANN LINE. 
DOVER 
MONTHLY TO 
GOLD COAST, &c. 



8.8 ELEONORE WOERMANN. 

JAN. 11. 
Splendid passenger accommodation. 



Agents, ELLIS, KISLINGBURY, and CO., 3, Northumberlandavenue, W.C. 

JAMAICA, the NEW RIVIERA. 

w IMPERIAL DIRECT MAIL SERVICE. 

BRISTOL to KINGSTON (JAMAICA). 
PORT ANTONIO Jan. 12 | PORT ROYAL Jan. 25 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second class passengers. Fares 
moderate. 

Apply Elder, Dempster, and Co., Liverpool. 

PIVER PLATE.— HOULDER LINE. 

i^ MONTE VIDEO, BUENOS AYRES, and ROSARIO. 



Steamer 

URMSTON GRANGE 



Tons. 
5,460 



From. 
London 



Date. 
Jan. 1$ 



Excellent accommodation for first-class passengers amidships. Doctor and stew- 
ardefls carried 

Apply to HOULDER BROTHERS and CO. (Ltd.), 146, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E.C. 

OVER to ALGIERS DIRECT, 
MONTHLY, by DEUTSCHE-OST-AFRICA-LINIE. 
Next sailing, ss. MARKGRAF, JAN. 23. 
Fares: 1st class, £10; 2nd class. £5 10s. 
Apply ELLIS, KISLINGBURY, and CO., 3, Northumberlandavenue, W.C. 

LONDON to ALGIERS, TUNIS, and MALTA. — EXPRESS SERVICE via MAR- 
SEILLES. Quickest route to Malta, avoiding the Bay of Biscay. 

London to Algiers in 50 hours. 
London to Timis in 66 hours. 
London to Malta in 92 hours. 
Circular tours at greatly reduced rates, including excursions to Biskra and Sahara 
Casis, via Algiers or Philippeville. 

Magnificently-appointed steamers. Superb cuisine. 

Apply in London to Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 36. Leadenhall-street^ 
E.C. 

COOK'S NILE SERVICES. ^ 

ESTABLISHED 36 YEARS. 



Frequent sailings between CAIRO, LUXOR, ASSUAN, and the SECOND 
CATARACT, affording opportunities, of visiting with leisure and comfort the principal 
TEMPLES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, and ANTIQUITIES of UPPER EGYPT. 

FARES: 
TO ASSUAN AND BACK. 
By TOURIST STEAMER, from £35. 

SECOND CATARACT SERVICE. 
By TOURIST STEAMER £20. 

X[EW and luxuriously furnished STEAJVIERS and STEEL DAHABEAHS,^ of 
•^ various sizes, ON HIRE for private parties. 

COMBINED by Egyptian and Sudan Railways and Cook's steamers at special rates 
to ALL POINTS in UPPER EGYPT and to KHARTOUM and GONDOKORO. 
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CONDUCTED PARTIES AT FREQUENT INTERVALS. 
Ordinary fares only charged. Third class, £5 10s; second class, £8 10s. — ^Write 
at once to the Army's General Traffic and Emigration Offices. Address, Colonel D. C 
Lamb, 27, Queen Victoria-street, Loudon, E.C. 

P SI TT AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. Via the Canaries and Cape. 
1 . yj. lit FEDERAL-HOUDLDER-SHIRE LINES. 

£14. 

For ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, AUCKLAND, WELLINGTON, 

LYTTELTON, and PORT CHALMERS. 



AYRSHIRE (twin screw) 

NAIRNSHIRE 

SOMERSET (twin screw) 
MORAYSHIRE . . . . 
ESSEX (twin screw) . . . 
SUFFOLK (twin screw) . 



11,900 
10,000 
11,300 
9,760 
11,400 
11,400 
11,300 
10,600 



From Liverpool 
From London 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 
From Liverpool 



Jan. 6 

Jan. 10 

Feb. 2 

Feb. 2 

Mar. 2 

Mar. 30 

ApL 27 

May 26 



DORSET (twin screw) 
DRAYTON GRANGE (twin screw) 

Through bookings to all Porte. 
Accommodation for First-class Passengers amidships. 
Deck Cabins. Electric Light. Surgeon and Stewardess. 
Fares: First-class, from £45; Third-class, from £14. All found. 
Apply to Houlder Brothers and Co. (Ltd.), 146, Leadenhallstreet, Ijondon, E.C. 

A & ALINE to AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, HAWAH, SAMOA, TAHITI, via 
-^ ^ AMERICA. Choice Atlantic Liners and American Rlys, Regular service, 
fastest time. All twin-scr. strs. Next from 'Frisco Jan. 17, Feb. 7, 28. Berths 
allotted in London. — ^22. Cockspur-street. S.W. 

XfEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA, CAPE TOWN, TENERIFFE.— 
^^ SHAW, SAVILL, and ALBION COMPANY (Limited) despatch their magnificent 
ROYAL TVIAIL STEAMERS from London (Royal Albert Dock) every four weeks, 
calling at Plymouth. Next departures: 

Jan. 10, IONIC. . . . (t.-s.) 12,232 Feb. 7, ATHENIC (t.-s.), 12,234 

Cheap fares, single and return. 

CAPE TOWN, REDUCED RATES.— £9 9s. 

Apply to Ismay, Imrie, and Co., 1, Cockspurstreet, S.W. 

A BERDEEN LINE to AUSTRALIA, via Plymouth, Teneriffe, and Cape Town, in 
^ 42 days. 

AilLTIADES (t.-s.) Jan. 23 | MORAVIAN Feb. 19 

The steamers of this favourite line sail from London as above, taking saloon and 
third-class passengers to Teneriffe, Cape Town, and all Australian and New Zealand ports. 
Fares to Australia, £16 to £70; to Cape Town, £9 9s. to £36. — For particulars apply to 
Cfeo. Thompson and Co. (Ltd. , 7, Bil liter-square, E.C. 

TTNION CASTLE LINE. 

^ ROYAL MAILTSERVICE 

To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA, 
via Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension, and St. Helena. 



SteaTYif^r 
*ARMANDALE CASTLE 
*DUNLUCE CASTLE . 

*NORMAN . 

*GERMAN 



Service. 
Royal Mail. 
Intermediate 
Royal Mail. 
Intermediate 



London. 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 11 



Southampton. 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 12 



* Via Madeira. * Via Teneriffe. * Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton Every Saturday. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4, Fenchurch-st., London, E.C. 
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TkEUTSCHEOSTAFRICA-LINIE. 



FORTNIGTHLY via SUEZ CANAL. 
MONTHLY via LAS PALMAS. 



^ EAST AFRICA 

and 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
ELLIS, KISLINGBURY, and CO., 4 St. Maryaxe, London. 



WEST AFRICA by WOERMANN LINE. 
DOVER 



DOVER 
MONTHLY TO 
GOLD COAST, &c. 



8.S ELEONORE WOERMANN. 

JAN. II. 
Splendid passenger accommodatdon. 



Agents, ELLIS, KISLINGBURY, and CO., 3, Northumberlandavenue, W.C. 

JAMAICA, tlie NEW RIVIERA. 

w IMPERIAL DIRECT MAIL SERVICE. 

BRISTOL to KINGSTON (JAMAICA). 
PORT ANTONIO Jan. 12 | PORT ROYAL Jan. 26 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second class passengers. Fares 
moderate. 

Apply Elder, Dempster, and Co., Liverpool. 

RIVER PLATE.— HOULDER LINE. 
MONTE VIDEO, BUENOS AYRES, and ROSARIO. 



Steamer 
URMSTON GRANGE 



From. 
London . . . 



Date. 
Jan. 18 
and stew- 



Tons. 
5,450 
Excellent accommodation for first-class passengers amidships. Doctor 
ardess carried 

Apply to HOULDER BROTHERS and CO. (Ltd.), 146, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E.C. 

OVER to ALGIERS DIRECT, 
MONTHLY, by DEUTSCHE-OST-AFRICA-LINIE. 
Next sailing, ss. MARKGRAF, JAN. 23. 
Fares: 1st class, £10; 2nd class. £5 10s. 
Apply ELLIS, KISLINGBURY, and CO., 3, Northumberlandavenue, W.C. 

LONDON to ALGIERS, TUNIS, and MALTA. — EXPRESS SERVICE via ^lAR- 
SEILLES. Quickest route to Malta, avoiding the Bay of Biscay. 

London to Algiers in 50 hours, 
liondon to Timis in 66 hours. 
London to Malta in 92 hours. 
Circular tours at greatly reduced rates, including excursions to Biskra and Sahara 
Casis, via Algiers or P&lippeville. 

Magnificently-appointed steamers. Superb cuisine. 

Apply in London to Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 36. Leadenhall-street^ 
E.C. 

COOK'S NILE SERVICES. 
ESTABLISHED 36 YEARS. 



Frequent sailings between CAIRO, LUXOR, ASSUAN, and the SECOND 
CATARACT, affording opportunities, of visiting with leisure and comfort the principal 
TEMPLES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, and ANTIQUITIES of UPPER EGYPT. 

FARES* 
TO ASSUAN and' BACK. 
By TOURIST STEAMER, from £35. 

SECOND CATARACT SERVICE. 
By TOURIST STEAMER £20. 

X[EW and luxuriously furnished STEAMERS and STEEL DAHABEAHS,i of 
^ various sizes, ON HIRE for private parties. 

COMBINED by Egyptian and Sudan Railways and Cook's steamers at special rates 
to ALL POINTS in UPPER EGYPT and to KHARTOUM and GONDOKORO. 
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For FULL PARTICULARS of SAILINGS 
see Nile Programme free on application. 
THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate-circus, London, and Branch Offices. 



pORTUGAL 
OR 



M 



ADEIRA. 



WINTER TOURS. 

13 to 27 days. £12 to £20, inclusive. 

Sailings every 10 days. 

Tour-Sejour to MONT' ESTORIL 

An Ideal Winter Resort near Lisbon. 

23 to 27 days, £16. 1st class throughout. 

BOOTH LINE 8, Adelphi -terrace, Strand, London. 



WORK and WAGES in the COLONIES. — Government pamphlets free on appli- 
' ' cation. Assisted passages to Australia and New Zealand. Free land grants. Lowest 
fares to Canada, United States, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. No booking 
fees.n — SEWELL and CROWTHER, 17, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 
COOK'S INDEPENDENT and PRIVATE TOURS arranged at lower rates by 
all routes. Egypt, India. China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, &c. 
Best steamships and railway lines. Choice of Picturesque American travel. Canadian 
Pacific, Rockies, Yellowstone Park, Garden of the Gods, California, Yosemite, &c. 
Baggage forwarded to all parts and stored. Illustrated programme free on application 
to THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate-circus. London, and Branch Offices. 

DEAN and DAWSON BOOK PASSENGERS to all parts, at lowest rates, by all 
lines. Baggage collected and shipped abroad. See our OCEAN TRAVELLERS' 
GUIDE. Chief London Office: 82, Strand. 

ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 
V^ORMAN'S, 23, HAYIVIARKET, LONDON, S. W., STEAMSHIP and TOURIST 
^^ AGENTS, 

Supply ALL information FREE. 
Berths secured. Baggage Stored and Forwarded. 
Telephone 2.129. Telegrams. "Normanized, London." 

riHEAP PASSAGES to AUSTRALIA, S. Africa, W. Indies, India, United States, 
^ &c. Reduced rates for return, family, and tourist tickets. Trips for health and 
pleasure. Furniture, &c., packed and shipped. Estimates free. — SEWELL and 
CROWTHER, 17, Chockspur-street, Clearing-cross. 

^ A Egyptian name for passenger-boats on the nile. — ^ no extra cost beyond 
the actual ticket; that is no extra charge is made for booking, or registering the pas- 
senger. 

RAILWAY S. 



nREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 



COMFORTABLE TRAVEL in STEAM-HEATED TRAINS. EXPRESS 

EXCURSIONS 
From KING'S-CROSS 
and other London stations to: 

Peterboro', Spalding, Boston, Grantham, "j 

Grimsby, Nottingham, Newark, Ret- > Every Sunday, for half -day, at 11.30 a. m. 
ford, &c. J 

Peterboro' and Grantham. ( ^^^-7 Monday, for half-day. at 12.30 

I p.m. 



^""riL^^^diSc^"^* ^' ^'^^^ ] Saturday, Jan. 12. for 1 day, at 9.5 



a.m. 
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Vendor's Solicitors, Messrs. Goodacre, Harrison, and Darrell, 18, Bush-lane, E.C., 
Slough, and Windsor. 

AIMBLESIDE. — Main-road, Sidcup, on loamy soil, well set back from the road, 
containing six large bed rooms, (blessing and bath rooms, drawing room 23ft. hj 14ft 
6in., dining and morning rooms, and exceptional domestic offices and cellarage; large 
garden, 246 feet long, wit£ tennis lawn and bicycle shed. Vendor's Solicitor, John Bartlett, 
Esq., 26 and 27, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, E.G. 

Under Bill of Sale. — Absolutely without reserve. 
BELMONT.— 7, Woodchurch-road, Priory-road, West Hampstead. N. W. 
Nearest station. West-end-lane, Met. Rly. and N. L. Rly. 

MR. EDGAR A. HEATH will SELL by AUCTION, on the premises, as above, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 11th, 1906, at 2 p.m. sharp each day, the whole 
of the superior and miscellaneous ANTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE and 
effects, objects of art and vertu, &c., including all brass Italian and other bedsteads, 
the appointments of servants' bed rooms, gent's and other mahogany wardrobes, cheval 
glass, walnut and other bed-room suites, handsome, 7ft. Louis design bed-room suite 
and appointments, Chubbs' safe, gilt, walnut, and Louis design overmantels,^ 
handsome mahogany sideboard, dining and other tables, dinner wagon, dining- 
room chairs and appointments; valuable silver and plated goods, two fine piano- 
fortes (Adam, Brussels, Pleyal, Cramer, and Co.), superior oak hall furniture, elegant 
and valuable drawing-room appointments, including valuable English, gold screen, 
with silk panels, set of rare old Sdvres vases and bowl, old Dresden, Worcester, and 
other china, set of early Italian chairs, settees and chairs in silk, antique wall mirror 
two Louis overmantels, gilt girandoles, " antique Venetian oak sideboard, valuable 
and speculative ™ oil paintings, prints, &c., by Morris, Rutter, Armfield, Williamson, 
Van Diegban, Gustave de Brianski, &c., quantity of valuable bronzes, busts, statuettes, 
articles of vertu, &c., occasional tables, card tables, music and china cabinets, &c., 
grandfather, marble, gilt, and other clocks, rich Turkey, Axminster, Wilton, and 
Brussels carpets, rugs, &c., kitchen furniture, refrigerator, mangle, garden, requisites 
electrical fittings, gilt comices^^ and tenant's fixtures. Private view by catalogue 
only to-day, Monday, July 9th, 1906. Public view Tuesday, July 10th, 1906, from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Catalogues, 6d. each, on premises, or of the Auctioneer, 338, HIGH 
STREET, LEWISHAM. 'Phone 643 Deptford. 

N.B.— ^The house is to be let. Particulars of the Auctioneer or caretaker. 

Telephone No. 3,670, Gerrard. 
"MESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON, and NEALE, Auctioneers and Valuers, No. 73. New 
-"-*- Bond-street, respectfully announce that their three spctcious auction rooms (all- 
with top light), strong rooms, wine vaults, and warehouses are open from 10 to 6 for 
the reception of GOODS for SALE by AUCTION. They also conduct sales at private 
residences in town and country, prepare inventories and valuations for probate, fire 
insurance, and other purposes, and adjust fire claims. 

On view. — Decorative Furniture, Old English and Continental china, oil paintings^ 
water-colour drawings and engravings ; also a few lots of silver plate and plated 
ware, by order of the Exors. of a gentleman, and from other sources. 
TifESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON and NEALE are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
-^ their Great Rooms, 73, New Bond-street, on Tuedsay, July 10th, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, including at set of 14 painted satin wood 
chairs, Sheraton^ sideboard and side table, toilet glasses, Sheraton settee, inlaid mar- 
quetry writing table, mahogany show cabinet, a Louis XV carved and gilt screen, 
carved oak mirrors, inlaid Sheraton chest of drawers, lacquered cabinets. Empire and 
other clocks, a double-barrel hammerless gun by Chas. Lancaster, a few lots of silver 

^ overmantel, a decorative piece of furniture, usually with a looking-glass in centre 

to put over a mantelpiece. — " girandole, a large kind of branched candlestick. — 

"^ spemkuive oil paintings, paintings whose origin is doubtful, and possibly by good 

artists. — ^ cornices, the projecting decoration used to finish off the top of a wall. 

— ^ Sheraton, name of a celebrated ^ii^\. Ivxrmlxae Am^et (1761' — 1806). 
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^^dll be held at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, near the Bank of England, in the 
City of London, as follows: — 



Tuesday, July 17 
Thursday, July 19 
Tuesday, July 24 
Tuesday, July 31 
Tuesday, October 16 



Tuesday, October 23 
Tuesday, October 30 
Tuesday, November 6 
Tuesday, November 13 
Tuesday, December 4 



By arrangement. Auctions can alos be held on other days in Town or country. 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, and Co. undertake Sales and Valuations for Probate^ and 
other purposes of Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

Detailed Lists of Investments, Estates, Sporting Quarters, Residences, Shops and 
Business Premises to be Let or Sold by Private Contract are published on the first of 
•each month, and can be obtained of Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, and Co., 80, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. Telephone, No. 503 Bank. 

BY ORDER of EXORS," late GEORGE ALLEN, Esq., in the BLACKMORE VALE. 
STRANGWAYS (Mamhull, Dorset, six miles from the Kennels, three and a half miles 
from Stalbridge and Sturminster Newton, and seven miles from Templecombe 
Junction).— A gentleman's stone-built gabled RESIDENCE or HUNTING BOX, 
in Elizabethan style, 250ft. above sea, in miniature park of 28 % acres, command- 
ing magnificent-distant views, with delightful pleasure grounds, good stabling, 
and model farm buildings, also six cottages and gardens; Cottage Residence, 
with 12 acres and rich grass, accommodation lands, with magnificent sites, the 
whole 76 acres. 
1 OHN D. WOOD and Co. will offer for SALE by AUCTION, at Phoenix Hotel, Gilling- 
*' ham, Dorset, on Wednesday, August 1st, at 2,30 or 3. p.m., as a whole or in ten 
lots (unless previously sold). Illustrated particulars of Messrs. Freane, Light, and Wyld, 
Solicitors, Gillingham. 

Tj^RANK BURTON will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C, on Thursday next, 
-^ July 12th, at 1. 

STREATHAM.— At the low upset price of £425.— With possession.— STANLEY 
XODGE, High-road. Suit professional man. 2 rooms, and large gardens. Rental value 
£S0. Lease about 60 years, at £12. 

STREATHAIVL— At the low upset price of £450.— The 13.roomed RESIDENCE, 
145, Hopton-road. Let at £60 per annum. Term. 73 years, at 12gns. 

STREATHAM-COMIVION. — For occupation. — 5, BALDRY- GARDENS, 
'Containing nine rooms, bath room, and scullery. Long well-matured garden. Rental value 
£55. Long lease at moderate ground-rent. 

STREATHAM-COMMON— At bargain prices— 44, 45, 55, 57, GREYHOUND- 
LANE, containing eight rooms, bath, and scullery. Large gardens. 44 and 45 with pos- 
session. The whole estimated to produce £190 per annum. Long leases. Low ground-rents. 

Particulars at the Auctionneer's Offices, Streatham-common Station, S.W. 

SIDCUP: — In this favourite and healthy locality, >^dthin 25 minutes of Cannon-street 
by good train service ; near golf links, cricket and tennis clubs, and lovely walks 
about Qiislehurst. — Three charming detached"* Residences, with large matured 
and well-planted gardens. With possession. 

MESSRS. WOODS and SNELLING will SELL by AUCTION, at the Bla<;k Horse 
Hotel, Sidcup, on Thursday next, July 12 at 8 o'clock p.m., as follows: — 
UPPERFIELD. — Hatherley-road, on gravel soil; six minutes' walk from railway 
station; with six bed rooms, dressing room, bath room, three large reception rooms, 
and excellent domestic and sanitary offices ; large well laid out garden with lawn. Vendor's 
Solicitor, S.E. Preston, Esq., 17, Coleman-street, E.C. 

BEECH VIEW.— On the brow of Sidcup-hill, on sandy soil; 12 minutes' walk 
from the railway station, containing six bed rooms, bath, dressing, and box rooms, four 
J^eception rooms, and good domestic offices; garden 500 feet long, with greenhouse. 



' see p. 282. — " Exwa. = executors, or executrixes. A person entrusted with 
Carrying out of the will of another after death. — ^^ detached, standing alone. 
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The COLLECTION of NEEDLEWORK and EMBROIDERIES formed by the 
Viscountess Wolseley, Tibetan Antiquities, Old China, and Early English Fur- 
niture. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, 
Leicester-square, W.C, on Thursday, July 12, at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, a collection of STUART NEEDLEWORK and EMBROIDERIES, consisting 
of pictures, caskets, &c., formed by the Right Hon. the Viscountess Wolseley, a col- 
lection of Tibetan antiquities, obtained by an officer attached to the last expedition, 
together with a small collection of old china, including specimens of Worcester, Chelsea, 
Derby, Rockingham, Dresden, Old Nankin, from various private sources, and a few 
pieces of English furniture. 

SALE of OBSOLETE WAR VESSELS, HULKS,' and other CRAFT, by order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. — ^Messrs. 

FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, and CASSELL are instructed of offer for SALE by 
AUCTION, at H.M. DOCKYARD, PORTSMOUTH, on TUESDAY, July 11, at 
eleven o'clock precisely, the following 

OBSOLETE WAR VESSELS and OTHER CRAFT, 
of which Lots 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 14 to 18, and 20, are lying at or off Portsmouth Dockyaid, 
I^ts 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 19, 22, and 23 off Devonport Dockyard, where they maybe 
viewed by orders to be obtained of the Admiral- Superintendents at the respective 
dockyards, and Lot 21 is lying at Cardiff. 

Lot 1. The first-class ARMOURED CRUISER HECTOR, 6,710 tons displacement, 
280ft. long, 56ft. 3in. beam, iron built, and plated with armour 4:^12^' ^ thickness, 
weighing about 912 tons, and equipped with three masts and metal propeller. 

Lot 2. The first-class ARMOURED CRUISER ORLANDO, 6,600 tons displace- 
ment, 300ft, long, 56ft. beam steel built, and plated with armour lOin. to 16in. in thick- 
ness, weighing about 460 tons, equipped with two sets of horizontal triple-expansion 
engines of 5,500 I.H.P.", metal condensers and brass tubes, four double-ended multi- 
tubular steel boilers, auxiliary engines and pumps, metal propellers, &c. 

Lot 3. The second-class CRUISER IRIS, 3,730 tons displacement, 300ft. long, 
46ft. beam, steel built, two sets compound engines, condensers fitted brass tubes, eight 
steel multitubular boilers, auxiliary engines and pimips, gun-metal propellers, &c 

Lot 4. The third-class CRUISER MAGICIENNE. 2,960 tons displacement, 
265ft. 2in. long, 43ft. 3in. beam, steel built and copper sheathed, two sets horizontal 
triple-expansion engines of 5,500 LH.P., metal condensers and tubes, four double-ended 
tubular steel boilers, auxiliary engines and pumps, gun-metal propellers, &c. 

Lot 5. The third-class CRUISER FEARLESS, 1,580 tons displacement, 220ft 
long, 35ft. beam, two sets horizontal compound engines of 1,750 LH.P., four boilers, 
auxiliary engines and pumps and gun-metal propellers. 

Lots 6, 7, and 8. The third-class CRLISERS BLANCHE, BLONDE, and BAJl- 
ROSA, of somewhat similar description. 

Lot 9. The twin-screw SLOOP BEAGLE, 1,170 tons displacement, 190ft. long, 
30ft. 4in. beam, steel built, copper sheathed, two sets triple expansion engines of 1,400 
LH.P., two steel boilers, auxiliary engines, &c. 

Lot 10. The first-class TORPEDO GUNBOAT JASEUR, 810 tons displacement, 
230 ft. long, 27ft. beam, steel built, two sets of triple expansion engines of 2, 600 LH.P., 
four loco-type^ boilets, auxiliary engines, &c. 

Lots 11 and 12. The first-class TORPEDO GUNBOATS BOOMERANG and 
KARRA-KATTA, 735 tons displacement of nearly similar description. 

Ix)t 13. The first-class TORPEDO GUNBOAT GRASSHOPPER, 625 tons 
displacement, 200ft. long, 23ft. beam, two sets triple expansion engines, 1,600-i.h.p., 
four loco-type boilers, auxiliary engines, &c. 

Lot 14. The TANK VESSEL PELTER, 370 tons, 116ft. long, 22ft. beam, iron 
built, condensing engines, boiler, gun-metal propeller, &c. 

Lot 15. The FANCY, late SCREW GUNBOAT, 284 tons displacement, 111ft. 
long, 9in beam , timber built, copper fastened and copper sheathed,*^ 

^ Hulk, the body of a ship — ^generally said of an old ship unfit for service. — 
° LH,P,, indicated horse-power. — ^^ Shaped like the boiler of a locomotive. — ^ Covered 
W7tli copper sheets or plates. 
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Lot 16. The tird-claas GUNBOAT PINCHER, 266 tons displacement^ 86ft. 
ong, 26ft. lin. beam, iron built, two sets horizontal engines, boiler, &c. 

Lot 17. The PADDLE YACHT ENCHANTRESS, 1,000 tons displacement^ 
22Dft. long, 28 ft. 2in. beam, timber built, copper fastened and copper sheatlied, set of 
Dscillating engines of 1,100-i.h.p., four iron lK)iler8, &c. 

Lot 18. The old HULK PITT, 4,140 tons displacement, 229ft. long, 53ft. 6in. 
beam, timber built, copx)er fastened and copper sheathed. 

Lot 19. The old HULK LION, 3,482 tons displacement, 190ft. long, 67ft. beam, 
timber built, metal fastened and copper sheathed, and 90 tons pig iron ball&st. 

Lot 20. The old HULK MYRTLE, 2,471 tons displacement, 183ft. 9in. long, 
48ft 3in. 3eam, timber built, metal fastened and copper sheathed, and 160 tons pig 
iron^ ballast. 

Lot 21. The old HULK HAMADRYAD, 1,540 tons displacement, 161ft. 6in. 
long, 40ft. 4in. beam, timber built, metal fastened and copper sheathed, and 100 tons 
iron ballast. 

Lot 22. The SAILING BRIG ^ NAUTILUS, 601 tons displacement, 106 ft. 
long, 33ft. 6in. beam, timber built, metal fastened and copper sheathed, and 60 tons 
pig iron ballast. 

Lot 23. The SAILING BRIG LIBERTY, 447 tons displacement, 100ft. 6in. 
long, 32ft. 4in. beam, with 36 tons pig iron ballast. 

Lots 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13 will be sold subject to their being broken 
up within the United Kingdom ; Lots 1, 3, 6, and 9 must be broken up, but not necessarily 
within the United Kingdom, and the remaining lots will be sold without any obligation 
as to breaking up. 

Full descriptive particulars, with conditions of sale, may be had on payment of 
Is. each or 10s. for the series (returnable to purchasers), of Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons, 
and Cassell, 11, Billiter-square, E.C. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



A LL INVENTORS requiring CAPITAL should call or writs Crozier and Co., Patent 
^ Experts, 110 and 111, Strand, London, who have many capitalists on their books 
who will buy good, simple, inventions. No result, no charge. Advice free. 

GUIDE to STOCK EXCHANGE;-— A pamphlet, treating the different methods and 
means of business on the Stock Exchange ; also showing how a good profit can be 
made with a minimum risk. All in easy language ad thoroughly explained. Post free and 
gratis from the Publishers, Messrs. Barry, Hutton, and Co., Triangle-buildings, Bir- 
mingham. 

pATENT. — REQUIRED, by motor company, an effectual non-skidding appliance™ 
-■- (not tyres). Sand distributor for preference! — Address particulars in conndence 
M. C. Box, 6,296, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph, Fleet street, E.C. 

T IMTTED COMPANY, employing canvassers and agents, can place and push any 
^ NOVELTY or SPECIALTY promising good returns.— For appointment write 
Novelty, Taylers' Advertisement Offices, 30, Fleet-street, E.C. 

MEDICAL PROPRIETARIES for SALE. Cash £76; balance instahnents. Has shown 
£3,000 yearly. Office accommodation included.-— Address Productive, Box 6,468, 
Postal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

AGENCY.— Gentleman, having offices in centre of al arge city, with nearly 400,000 
inhabitants, in the West of England, desires a first-class agency. — Address A. G., 
Box 6,033, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street, E.C. 

^ pig iron, iron as first extracted from the ore in rough molds. — ° Brig, a 
sailing vessel with 2 masts. — ™ An appliance to prevent motor-cars from skidding 
or slipping. 
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AN exceptionally smart commercial traveller, with several years experience of South 
Africa and Australia, with a thorough knowledge of wholesale grocery, wines, 
spirits, beer, fancy, and tobacconists' goods, confectionery, &c., is ox)en for EiJGAGE- 
MENT. Highest credentials. — Harold 586, Deacon's, Leadenhall-street. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Gentleman, with large experience, at present in London, 
returning shortly to Budapest, wishes to make arrangements with BritLsh manu- 
facturers to act for them as REPRESENTATIVE. Highest references.— Write R. D. 
care of Gould's, 54, New Oxford-st., London. 

CITY ADDRESS, first-class. Letters received, &c. Terms 5s. a week. — Limited number 
so write at once, T. C. F., care of Messrs. Deacon's Leadenhall-street, E.C. 



CANADA. — Young lady, with limited income, desires trip to Canada and would li 
another to join her, or would travel with lady and stay short time as companion.— 
Address C. V., Box 5,272, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

TkESIGNS. — High-class lithographic firm always open to PURCHASE desings.- 
^ Address D. H., Box 5,416, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

JOURNALISM. — "One of the greatest journalistic successes of 1906". — ^McEwan's 
"Amateur Journalist," price 3d. monthly, by post 4d. Full of useful hints to budding 
writers, Cash prizes for stories, articles, and poetry. Published by the British School 
of Journalism, 97, New Bond-street, W. The editor has a Vacancy for an Articled Pupfl. 

MATRBiONIAL POST,i sealed envelope, 5d. ; with circular 9d.— Editor, T. Room, 
14, Trafalgar-buildings, Northumberland-avenue, London, W.C. Established one- 
third century. Distance immaterial. 



WHY YOU ARE NOT TALLER" and "HOW YOU MAY BE TALLER." A 
for strength, health, and beauty, — Interesting booklet, 96 pages, post free 
from the Author, F. Meredith Clease, 74, New Bond-street, London. 

7OLEIKHA, a marvellous food for the skin. Beautifies the complexion and tends to 
^ remove wrinkles. Prepared from South American plants. Price 3s. 6d. per jar.— For 
particulary apply to Vardson and Son, 2, Langham-place, W. 



LEGAL NOTICES. 



rtAPTAIN FREDERICK ELLIS, Deceased.— Notice is hereby Given, pursuant to 
^ the Act of Parliament, 22-23 Vic, c. 35, that all persons having any CLAIMS or 
DEMANDS upon or against, the ESTATE of FREDERICK ELLIS, late of Priestlands, 
Lymington, in the County of Hants, late a Captian in his Majesty's Army (who died on 
the 3rd day of March, 1906, probate of whose will and codicils was granted to Rooper 
Leventhorpe, of 39, Hyde Park-square, London, W., and Francis Heniy Babington 
EUis, of Clayesmore, Pangbourne, Berks, on the 21st day of April, 1906, by the Principal 
Registry of the Probate Division of the High Court of Justice), are hereby required to 
send in the particulars of their debts or claims to the said executors, at the office of the 
undersigned, their solicitors, on or before the 1st day of August, 1906. Notice is also hereby 
Given, that after that day the said executors will, proceed to distribute the assets of the 
said Frederick Ellis, deceased amongst the parties entitled thereto, having regard only 
to the claims of which they shall then have had notice, and that they will, not be liable 
for the assets, or any part thereof, so distributed to any person of whose debt or claim 
they shall not then have had notice. — Dated 3rd day of July, 1906. 

ROOPER and WHATELY, 17, Lincohi's-inn-fields, London, W.C 

Solicitors for the said Rooper Leventhorpe and Francis Henry Babington 

Ellis, the Executors. 



Name of a newspaper. 
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RE I FRANCIS WILLIAM WEBB Deceased. Pursuant to the Statute 22 and 23 
\rictoria Cap. 35 Notice is hereby given that all PERSONS having any CLAIMS 
or DEMANDS upon or against the ESTATE of FRANCIS WILLIAM WEBB formerly 
of Chester Place, Crewe in the County of Chester and of Stanway Manor in the County 
of Salop but late of Red Lodge. Parsonage Road, Bournemouth in the County of Hants 
Civil Engineer deceased (who died on the 4th day of June 1906 and whose Will was 
proved in the Principal Pirobate Registry by Arthur Henry Webb f St. Pauls Vicarage 
Crewe aforesaid Clerk in Holy Orders," Walter George Webb of St. Audreys, Priory Road, 
Malvern in the County of Worcester, Gentleman, Arthur Griffiths Hill of Market Street 
Crewe aforesaid Solicitor and Claud de Jamineau Andrewes of Euston Station London 
Solicitor the Executors therein named) are hereby required to send in particulars of 
their debts and claims to me the undersigned on or before the 18th day of August next 
after which date the said Executors will proceed to distribute the assents of the deceased 
among the parties entitled thereto having regard only to the claims and demands of 
which they shall then have had notice and they will not be liable or accountable for the 
aasets or any part thereof so distributed to any person of whose debt or claim they shall 
not then have had notice. 

Dated this 3rd day of July, 1903. 

ARTHUR G. HILL Bank Buildings, Market Street, Crewe 
Solicitor for the said Executors. 

COPHY EMILY HANNAH PICKFORD, Spinster i" Deceased. Pursuant to the Act of 
^ Parliament 22nd & 23rd Victoria Chapter 35 Notice is hereby given that all CREDI- 
TORS & other persons having any claims or demands against the estate of SOPHY 
EMILY HANNAH PICKFORD late of "Northwood," Kew Gardens in the County of 
Surrey Spinster, deceased (who died on the fifth day of June 1906 & whose Will was 
proved in the Mncipal Probate Registry at London on the 23rd day of June 1906 by 
Francis Wortley & Francis Richard Coltman Wortley the Executors therein named) 
are hereby required to send the particulars in writing of their claims or demands to us 
the undersigned on or before the 16th day of August 1906 after which date the said 
Executors will proceed to dislyibute the assets of the said deceased. 
Dated this 6th day of July 1906. 

CROSSE & SONS, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London. 
Solicitors for the said Executors. 



'THE REVEREND SAMUEL VISCOUNT MOLESWORTH deceased Notice is hereby 
■* given pursuant to the Act of Parliament of the 22nd and 23rd Victoria Chap. 35 that 
all persons having any CLAIMS or DEMANDS upon or against the ESTATE of The 
HEVEREND SAMUEL VISCOUNT MOLESWORTH late of 13 Lansdown Crescent 
Bath and formerly of St. Petroc Minor St. Issey Cornwall Clerk in Holy Orders 
deceased who died on the seventh day of June 1906 at The Beach Hotel Minehead 
Somerset and whose Will was proved by John Athelstan Laurie Riley and the Venerable 
-Archdeacon Henry Edward James Bevan the Executors therein named on the 29thday 
of June 1906 in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of the High Court 
^Justice are hereby required to send in the particulars of their debts or claims to the said 
fcecutors at the Offices of the undersigned their Solicitors on or before the 15th day of 
•August next and Notice is hereby also given that after that day the said Executors will 
proceed to distribute the assets of the said Samuel Viscount Molesworth deceased amongs 
the parties entitled thereto having regard only to the claims of which they shall then 
have had notice and that they wQl not be liable for the assets or any part thereof so 
distributed to any person of whose debt or claim they shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this sixth day of July 1906. 

FREMAN & SON 30a, George Street, Hanover Square, 
W. Solicitors for the said Executors. 

[N the Matter of the NEW EXPLOSIVES COMPANY (Limited) (Incorporated in 
■- 1885). — ^Notice is Hereby Given, that the creditors of the above-named company 
ore required, on or before the 18th day of February, 1907, to send their names and 

^ In reference to. — " Clerk in Holy Orders, a clergyman. — ^^ Spinster, an un- 
aarried lady. 

Hamilton^ The English Newspaper Reader. 1^ 
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addresses and the particulars of their debts or claims, and the names and adresses of 
their solicitors (if any), to Mr. L. G. Duff Grant, 62, London-wall, London, E.Cf the 
liquidator of the said company, and if so required, by notice in writing from the said 
liquidator, are, by their solicitors to come in and prove their said debts or claims, at 
such time and place as shall be specified in such notice, or in default thereof they will 
be excluded from the benefit of any distribution made before such debts are proved 

Dated this 2nd day of January, 1907. 

ASHURST. MORRIS, CRISP, and CO., of 17, Throgmortonavenue, 
London, E.C.y Solicitors to the abovenamed Liquidator. 

N.B. — This notice does not concern the New Explosives Company (Limited) 
incorporated in 1906. 

IN the Matter of MARSHALL, SONS, and LEE (Limited).— Notice is Hereby Given, 
•*• that the creditors of the above-named company are required, or on before the 
15th day of Febniary, 1907, to send their names and adresses, and the particulars of 
their debts or claims, and the names and adresses of their solicitors, if any, to Mr. John 
Richard Woodley, of No. 30, Wood-street, in the City of London, Incorporated Ac- 
countant, the liquidator of the said company, and, if so required by notice in writing 
from the said liquidator, are, by their solicitors, to come in and prove their said debts 
or claims, at such time and place as shall be specified in such notice or in default thereof 
they will be excluded from the benefit of any distribution made before such debts are 
proved. 

Dated this 2nd day of January, 1907. 

H. DADE and CO., 28, Basinghall-street. E.C., Solicitors for the above- 
named Liquidator. 

T>E HELENA CHARLOTTE ORME, Deceased.— R« JEMIMA ELIZABETH ORME, 
^ Deceased. — ^Pursuant to the Act of Parliament 22 and 23 Victoria, chapter 35, 
Notice is Hereby Given, that all creditors and other persons having any claims or de- 
mands against the ESTATES of HELENA CHARLOTTE ORME, late of 17, Brad- 
bourne-street, Fulham, in the County of London, Spinster, Deceased, and JEMINA 
ELIZABETH ORME, of the same address, Spinster, Deceased (who died on the 9th 
day of November, 1906 and 15th day of November, 1906, respectively, and to whose 
estates letters of administration were granted by the Principal Registry of the Probate 
Division of his Majesty's High Court of Justice on the 20th day of December, 1906, 
and the 18th day of December, 1906, respectively, to Joseph John Orme, of 17, Brad- 
boume-street, Fulham, aforesaid, the natural and lawful brother and one of the next- 
of-kin ^ of the said deceaseds), are hereby required to send in particulars, in writing, 
of their debts, claims, or demands to us, the undersigned, the solicitors to the said 
administrator, on or before the 4th day of February next, after which date the said 
administrator will proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceaseds amongst the 
persons entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims and demands of wfich he 
shall then have had notice, and that he will not be liable for the assests of the said 
deceaseds, or any part thereof, so distributed, to any person or persons of whose debts, 
claims, or demands he shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 2nd day of January, 1907. 

BARTLETT and GREGORY, 6, New-square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 
Solicitors for the said Administrator. 

riHARLOTTE ELIZABETH MARY WALDO SIBTHORP, Deceased.— Pursuant 
^ to the Statute 22nd and 23rd Victoria, cap 36, intituled "An Act to further amend 
the law of property and to relieve trustees," Notice is Hereby Given, that all creditors 
and other persons having any claims or demands against the ESTATE of Mrs. CHAR- 
LOTTE ELIZABETH MARY WAI.DO SIBTHORP, late of 26, Princes-gardens, Ken- 
sington, in the County of London, Widow (who died on the 2nd day of September, 1906, 
and whose will was proved in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of his 
Majesty's High Court of Justice, on the 15th day of December, 1906, by Charles Chet- 
wynd Ellison, of Bracebridge, in the couty of Lincoln, and Arthur Hamilton King, 
70, Comhill, in the City of London, the executors tlierein named), are hereby re- 

^ next-of-kin, nearest relation. 
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iquired to send the particulars, in \iTiting, of their claims for demands, to the under^ 
signed, the solicitors for the said executors, on or before the 31st day of January, 1907, 
after which date the executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceased 
amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims and demands 
of which they shall then have had notice, and they will not be liable for the assets of 
the said deceased, or any part thereof, so distributed to any person or persons of where 
claim or claims they shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 1st day of January, 1907. 

LUIVILEY and LUMLEY, 37, Conduit-street, Bond-street, W. 
Solicitors for the said Executors. 

FREDEMCK GEORGE BAYLIS, Deceased.— Pursuant to the Statute 22nd and 23rd 
Victoria, chapter 36, intituled "An Act to further amend the law of property and 
to relieve trustees," Notice is Hereby Given, that all creditors and other persons having 
^y claims or demands against the ESTATE of FREDERICK GEORGE BAYLIS, 
late of Belmont Lodge, Belmont-road, Maidenhead, in the country of Berks, 
Newspaper Proprietor, Deceased (who died on the 3rd day of October 1906, 
and whose will was proved in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of 
iis Majesty's High Court of Justice on the 1st day of November, 1906, by Walter 
Richard Locke and Charles Slaughter, Esquires (the executors therein named), are 
iereby required to send particulars, in writing, of their claims or demands, to the 
imdersigned, the solicitor to the executors, on or before the 20th day of February, 1907, 
after which date the said executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the said de- 
ceased amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims and 
demands of which they shall then have had notice, and they will not be liable for the 
assets of the deceased, or any part thereof, so distributed to any person or persons of 
whose claims or demands they shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 31st day of December, 1906. 

CHAS. R. THOMAS. Broadway, Maidenhead, Solicitor for the said 
Executors. 

DAME I AMY KATHERINE MACNAGHTEN, Deceased.— Take Notice, that all 
persons having any claims against the ESTATE of Dame AMY KATHERINE 
MACNAGHTEN, late of Bitteme Manor, Southampton, Hants, and of Craigruie, Balqu- 
Judder, Perthshire, Widow (who died on the 2nd November, 1906, and letters of 
administration, with the will annexed, were granted to Angus Charles Rowley Steuart 
Macnaghten, by the Principal Probate Registry of the High Court of Justice on the 
20th December, 1906), are required to send particulars, in writing, of their claims to us, 
ihe solicitors to the administrator, on or before the 20ih February, 1907. At the ex- 
piration of that time the said administrator will distribute the assests of the testatrix ^ 
among the parties entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims of which he shall 
have had notice, and that he will not be liable for the assets so distributed to any person 
of whose claim he shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 2nd day of January 1907. , 

CHARLES STEVENS and DRAYTON, 14, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, Solicitors to the said Executor. 

ITJLIAM STARK, Deceased.— Pursuant to Statute 22 and 23 Victoria, c. P.5, 
Notice is Hereby Given, that all persons having any claim or demand against the 
ESTATE of WILLIAM STARK, late of Fordmouth, Cobhamroad, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
formerly of Crescent-road, George-lane, Woodford, in the county of Essex, Deceased 
(who died on the 7th day of October, 1906, and whose will proved in the Principal 
Probate Registry of the High Court of Justice on the 12th day of November, 1906, by 
the executors therein named), are required to send the particulars in writing of their 
claims or demands to the undersigned, the solicitors to the said executors, on or before 
the 18th day of February next, after which date the said executors will proceed to 

^ Dame^ a title of honour applied to the wife of a baronet or knight (but also a 
woman in general). — ° testatrix, a female who has made a will; a man being called 
testator. 
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addresses and the particulars of their debts or claims, and the names and adresses of 
their solicitors (if any), to Mr. L. G. Duff Grant, 62, London-wall, London, E.U, the 
liquidator of the said company, and if so required, by notice in ivriting from the said 
liquidator, are, by their solicitors to come in and prove their said debts or claims, at 
such time and place as shall be specified in such notice, or in default thereof they will 
be excluded from the benefit of any distribution made before such debts are proved. 

Dated this 2nd day of January, 1907. 

ASHURST. MORRIS, CRISP,* and CO., of 17, Throgmorton-avenue, 
London, E.C., Solicitors to the abovenamed Liquidator. 

N.B. — This notice does not concern the New Explosives Company (Limited) 
incorporated in 1906. 

IN the Matter of MARSHALL, SONS, and LEE (Limited).— Notice is Hereby Given, 
•*• that the creditors of the above-named company are required, or on before the 
15th day of Febniary, 1907, to send their names and adresses, and the particulars of 
their debts or claims, and the names and adresses of their solicitors, if any, to Mr. John 
Richard Woodley, of No. 30, Wood-street, in the City of London, Incorporated Ac- 
countant, the liquidator of the said company, and, if so required by notice in writing 
from the said liquidator, are, by their solicitors, to come in and prove their said debts 
or claims, at such time and place as shall be specified in such notice or in default thereof 
they will be excluded from the benefit of any distribution made before such debts are 
proved. 

Dated this 2nd day of January, 1907. 

H. DADE and CO., 28, Basinghall-street. E.C., Solicitors for the above- 
named Liquidator. 

T>E HELENA CHARLOTTE ORME, Deceased.— Re JEMIMA ELIZABETH ORME, 
-^^ Deceased. — Pursuant to the Act of Parliament 22 and 23 Victoria, chapter 35, 
Notice is Hereby Given, that all creditors and other persons having any claims or de- 
mands against the ESTATES of HELENA CHARLOTTE ORME, late of 17, Brad- 
boume-street, Fulham, in the County of London, Spinster, Deceased, and JEMINA 
ELIZABETH ORME, of the same address. Spinster, Deceased (who died on the 9th 
day of November, 1906 and 15th day of November, 1906, respectively, and to whose 
estates letters of administration were granted by the Principal Registry of the Probate 
Division of his Majesty's High Court of Justice on the 20th day of December, 1906, 
and the 18th day of December, 1906, respectively, to Joseph John Orme, of 17, Brad- 
bourne-street, Fulham, aforesaid, the natural and lawful brother and one of the next- 
of-kin ^ of the said deceaseds), are hereby required to send in particulars, in writing, 
of their debts, claims, or demands to us, the undersigned, the solicitors to the saw 
administrator, on or before the 4th day of February next, after which date the said 
administrator will proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceaseds amongst the 
persons entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims and demands of which he 
shall then have had notice, and that he will not be liable for the assests of the said 
deceaseds, or any part thereof, so distributed, to any person or persons of whose debts, 
claims, or demands he shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 2nd day of January, 1907. 

BARTLETT and GREGORY, 6, New-square, lincohi's Inn, W.C, 
Solicitors for the said Administrator. 

riHARLOTTE ELIZABETH MARY WALDO SIBTHORP, Deceased-^Pursu^t 
^ to the Statute 22nd and 23rd Victoria, cap 36, intituled "An Act to further amend 
the law of property and to relieve trustees," Notice is Hereby Given, that all creditors 
and other persons having any claims or demands against the ESTATE of Mrs. CHAB- 
LOTTE ELIZABETH MARY WALDO SIBTHORP, late of 26, Princes-gardens, Ken- 
sington, in the County of London, Widow (who died on the 2nd day of September, 1906, 
and whose will was proved in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of his 
Majesty's High Court of Justice, on the 15th day of December, 1906, by Charles Chet- 
wymid Ellison, of Bracebridge, in the couty of Lincoln, and Arthur Hamilton King, 
of 70, Comhill, in the City of London, the executors therein named), are hereby re- 

^ next-of-kin, nearest relation. 
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quired to send the particulars, in \iTiting, of their claims for demands, to the under, 
signed, the solicitors for the said executors, on or before the 31st day of Januanr, 1907, 
after which date the executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceased 
amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims and demands 
of which they shall then have had notice, and they will not be liable for the assets of 
the said deceased, or any part thereof, so distributed to any person or persons of where 
claim or claims tiiey shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 1st day of January, 1907. 

LUMIiEY and LUMLEY, 37, Conduit-street, Bond-street, W. 
Solicitors for the said Executors. 

FREDEMCK GEORGE BAYLIS, Deceased.— Pursuant to the Statute 22nd and 23rd 
Victoria, chapter 36, intituled "An Act to further amend the law of property and 
to relieve trustees," Notice is Hereby Given, that all creditors and other persons having 
«ny claims or demands against the ESTATE of FREDERICK GEORGE BAYLIS, 
late of Belmont Lodge, Belmont-road, Maidenhead, in the country of Berks, 
]^ewspaper Proprietor, Deceased (who died on the 3rd day of October 1906, 
imd whose will was proved in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of 
his Majesty's High Court of Justice on the 1st dav of November, 1906, by Walter 
Kichard Locke and Charles Slaughter, Esquires (the executors therein named), are 
liereby required to send particulars, in writing, of their claims or demands, to the 
undersign^ the solicitor to the executors, on or before the 20th day of February, 1907, 
after which date the said executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the said de- 
ceased amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims and 
demands of which they shall then have had notice, and they will not be liable for the 
assets of the deceased, or any part thereof, so distributed to any person or persons of 
"whose claims or demands thev shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 31st day of December, 1906. 

CHAS. R. THOMAS. Broadway, Maidenhead, Solicitor for the said 
Executors. 

DAME' AMY KATHERINE MACNAGHTEN, Deceased.— Take Notice, that all 
persons having any claims against the ESTATE of Dame AMY KATHERINE 
MACNAGHTEN, late of Bitteme IVmnor, Southampton, Hants, and of Craigruie, Balqu- 
liidder, Perthshire, Widow (who died on the 2nd November, 1906, and letters of 
administration, with the will annexed, were granted to Angus Charles Rowley Steuart 
Macnaghten, by the Principal Probate Registry of the High Court of Justice on the 
20th December, 1906), are required to send particulars, in writing, of their claims to us, 
the solicitors to the administrator, on or before the 20th February, 1907. At the ex- 
piration of that time the said administrator will distribute the assests of the testatrix '^ 
itmong the parties entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims of which he shall 
have had notice, and that he will not be liable for the assets so distributed to any person 
of whose claim he shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 2nd day of January 1907. , 

CHARLES STEVENS and DRAYTON, 14, Queen Victoria-street, 

London, Solicitors to the said Executor. 

■^ 

WUJulAM. STARK, Deceased.— -Pursuant to Statute 22 and 23 Victoria, c. P.5, 
Notice is Hereby Given, that all persons having any claim or demand against the 
ESTATE of WILLIAM STARK, late of Fordmouth, Cobhamroad, WestcUff-on-Sea, 
formerly of Crescent-road, George-lane, Woodford, in the county of Essex, Deceased 
[who died on the 7th day of October, 1906, and whose will proved in the Principal 
B^bate Registry of the High Court of Justice on the 12th day of November, 1906, by 
she executors therein named), are required to send the particulars in writing of tiieir 
claims or demands to the undersigned, the solicitors to the said executors, on or before 
bhe 18th day of February next, after which date the said executors will proceed to 

^ Dame, a title of honour applied to the wife of a baronet or knight (but also a 
^oman in general). — ^' testatrix, a female who has made a will; a man being called 
testator. 
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distribute the assets of the said, deceased amongst the persons entitled thereto, having 
regard only to the claims and demands of which they shall then have had notice. 
Dated this second day of January, 1907. 

BADHAM and COMINS, 3, Salters' Hall-court, Cannon-street, London, 
E.G., Solicitors to the said Executors. 

IN the Matter of a DEED of ASSIGNMENT,' for the benefit of creditors, executed 
^ on the 15th day of September, 1906, by THOMAS PAGE, of 60, Hi^-street, 
Slough, in the county of Buckingham, Ironmonger. — Notice is Hereby Given, that 
all persons claiming to be creditors of the abovenamed Thomas Page are requested 
to send particulars of their claims to us (addressed care of Messrs. Harper and Broom, 
Incorporated Accountants, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C.), the trustees under the aforesaid 
deed, on or before the 26th January next, or they will be excluded from participating 
in the amount to be distributed under the said deed. 
Dated this third day of January 1907. 

FRANK C. HARPER (Harper and Broom). 

EBENEZER HENRY HAWKINS (Poppleton and Appleby). 



COMPANY NOTICES. 



HOTEL ST. PETERSBOURG, PARIS (Limited). Notice is Hereby Given, that 
a DIVIDEND at the rate of 3 Vz per cent, has been DECLARED upon the Pre- 
ference shares of the above company for the half-year ending 3lst December, 1906, 
payable on and after the 31st December, 1906. Holders of Preference share warrants 
to bearer should deposit Coupon No. 13 at the company's office, leaving same three 
clear days for examination. — By order of the Board. 

THOMAS A. WARD, Secretary. 
No. 39, Lombard-street, London, E.C., December 28th. 1906. 

ONEY LENT PRIVATELY by J. WESTON and CO., 

30, DUKE-STREET, Piccadilly, London, S.W., 
at a few hours' notice, from £50 to £5,000, to Ladies or Gentlemen, for long or short 
periods, upon their PROMISSORY NOTE ALONE, without Bills of Sale or Sureties. 
and so long as the interest is paid the capital can remain. Strictly private. No fees.— 
Call or write as above. 'Phone 2.741. Ma3rfair. 

MONEY (£10 to £1,000) PRIVATELY. 
Established at this address for over 50 years. 
Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, of 13, High Holbom, W.C. (the actual lender), con- 
tinues to make ADVANCES, at moderate interest, to respectable householders, on their 
own note of hand, with easy repayrnents. No fees, sureties, publicity, or routine. Exe- 
cutions and bills of sale paid out.— tJall or write. 

Itf ONEY LENT on simple note of hand, from £3 to £1,000. privately, at oneday'ft 
-"-*- notice, repayable by easy instalments. No preliminary fees required. Forms free.— 
Apply direct to the actual lender. Mr. JOHNSON, 119, Knsbury-pavement, E.C. 

TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS UPWARDS ADVANCED, without tmnecessary for- 
malities, to responsible persons, ON OWN PROMISSORY NOTES. Reasonable 
terms.: — ^PPly to Actual Lender, who conducts business in own liame' and guarantees 
strictest secrecy. — C. WELFiS. Corridor-chambers. Leicester. 

LOANS BY POST. ' ^ 

£20 to £6.000 sent promptly in 
Bank of England notes on own NOTE of Hand. 
Without fees, sureties, or publicity. 
Short or long periods, to suit clients' convenience. 
Interest and terms quoted free. 
.- ■ THE MIDLAND DISCOUNI CO. (Limited). LEICESTER. 

' Deed of AssignmeTU, a deed making over property to another, especially in 
«as© of bankruptcy. 
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RIVATE LOANS immediatelv, by post, interviews unnecessary. — £ 20 to £ 20,000 
to tradesmen, clergymen, aoctors, clerks, &c., on note of hand alone. Moderate 
ms. No sureties, securities, or fuss. Repayments to suit clients. Distance no object, 
fore paying fees apply actual lenders, 

SEYMOUR and WHITEMAN, 32, Walkrook, London, E.G. 



PUBLIC NOTICES. 



)UNTY of LONDON. 
The London County Council invites APPLICATIONS for APPOINTMENT to 
following POSTS: 

OLDEFIELD-ROAD, STOKE NEWINGTON, N, Evening School for Male 
I Female Pupils.— A RESPONSIBI^ TEACHER. (Correspondent, Mr. J. Mint, 
'.C. Divisional Offices. Lamb-lane. London-fields, N.F.) 

CULLpDEN- STREET. POPLAR, E., Evening School for Male Pupils.— An 

SISTANT TEACHER, qualif ield to teach bookkeeping, for two evenings a week. 

rrespondent, Mr. J. J. M. Ward, L.C.C. Divisional Offices, Harford-street, Mile- 
I g \ 

kiLMORIE-ROAD, FOREST-HILL, S.E., Evening School for Male and 
aale Pupils.— A SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT TEACHER (salary 4s. an evening), 
lified to assist with the art class, for two evenings a week. (Correspondent, Mr. R. 
es, L.C.C. Divisional Offices, 2, Greenwich -road, S.E.) 

UPPER KENNINGTON-LANE, KENNINGTON, S.-E., Evening School for 
e and Female Pupils.— An ASSISTANT MASTER, qualifield to teach bookkeeping, 
two evenings a week. (Correspondent, Mr. W. I. Rodgers, L.C.C. Divisional Offices, 
c5kwell-road, S.W.) 

Applications should be made on E.S. Form 40, to be obtained from the respective 
espondents, to whom they must be returned, not later than ten a.m. on Jan. 12. 
7, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates appl3dng through the post for the form of application should enclose 
;amped and adressed envelope. 

Full particulars as to the Council's requirements as to appointments vacant 
published in the "London Coimty Council Gazette", which can be obtained from the 
ncil's publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith-street, West- 
3ter, S.W., price, including postage, 1 %d. an issue, or, for the year, a prepaid sub- 
>tion of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment. W.C. 

ROUGH of TORQUAY. 

APPOINTMENT of LIBARRIAN. 
APPLICATIONS are invited from suitable persons for the above APPOINT- 

sn. 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
es of the office. 

The salary will be at the rate of £130 per annum, rising by annual increments 
15 to a maximum of £150 per annum. 

Applications to be made on forms which can be obtained from me by forwarding 
amped addressed foolscap envelope, and sUch form, duly filled up and completed 
the candidate, in his own handwriting, accompanied three testimonials of recent 
!, must be returned not later than Saturday , Jan. 12, 1907, addressed to the under- 
ed, and endorsed "Librarian." 

Personal canvassing will be an absolute disqualification, but candidates are at 
*ty to forw;ard copies of their application and testimonials to members of the Li- 
y Committee. 

FREDK. S. HEX, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Torquay. 
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PHYSICIANS. — ^The Committee of Management of the Hospital for Consumptioii 
and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, being about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT 
PHYSICIAN, candidates are requested to send in applications and testimonials oib 
or before Thursday, Jan. 10, 1907. They must be Doctors or Bachelors of Medicine 
and Fellows or Members of the College of Physicians. 

FREDERICK WOOD, Secretary. 
Brompton. 

T>E QUIRED ,at the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead, a RESIDENT CHAPLADT 
^ (Clergyman of the Church of England, Evangelical), unmarried, between 30 and 
45 years of age. He will be required to devote his whole time to his duties and assist 
the head master and head mistress. The gentleman appointed will be expected to in- 
terest himself in the sports of the children and use every endeavour to promote their 
welfare. Salary to commence at £150 per annum, with board, lodging, medical atten- 
dance, and laundry. — Apply, enclosing copies of testimonials, to the Secretary, 63, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. 

■REQUIRED, at the Lambeth Parish Schools, Elder-road, West Norwood, S.E., 
it a FIRST-CLASS FEMALE ATTENDANT for BOYS, aged 25 to 35. Salary 
£25 per annum, rising to £28 by annual increments of £1, with board, residence, washing 
and indoor imiform, the whole subject to the statutory deduction under the Poor Lar 
Officers' Superannuation Act. 

Applicants must be good disciplinarians, thoroughly domesticated, fond of 
children, and competent to undertake their care and management. 

All applications to be made on form to be obtained from the Matron, as above, 
by sending stamped addressed envelope. 

PARISH of ST. MARYLEBONE. 
FEMALE ATTENDANT. 
WANTED, a strong, active person as FEMALE ATTENDANT to attend on 
aged and infirm women. Must have had experience. Aged 25 to 35. Salary £25 per an- 
num, rising £1 annually to £30, with board, lodging, washing, and uniform. Personal 
application only, with testimonials, to the Matron of the Workhouse, Northumber- 
land-street, Baker-street, W. 

ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL, Northampton.— WANTED an ATTENDANT. Wages 
commencing at £25 a year, with board, lodging, washing and uniform. An extra 
payment given to men who are musicians and who can play in the Hospital band. String 
bass, violin, or flute. — Apply to the Medical Superintendent. 

ACTIVE YOL^G PRESSMAN WANTED, to assist in the pubHcity work of the 
Church Army, to devote whole time. Must be abstainer, communicant of Church of 
England, and well acquainted with London press-work. — Apply by letter only, stating 
salary required, to V. C, Church Army, 55. Bryanston-street, W. 

T>E QUIRED, for philanthropic convalescent and holiday institution on South Coast, 
^ educated, refined woman, as WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, aged 30 to 35. Duties 
on receipt of addressed envelope. Salary £20 to £25. — Address W., Box 5,566, Postal 
Department, Daily Telegraph, Fleetstreet. F.C. 

T ADY MATRON WANTED immediately for school of 150 bovs. Capable of plain 
-■^ sewing and sick nursing, £30 to 35, with rooms, board, and laundry. — Apply in 
writing to the Headmaster, Colston's School, Stapleton, Bristol. 

T^XPERIENCED LAUNDRESS WANTED, as forewoman in hospital laundry. 
-^ Two other regular hands kept. Salary, with partial board (to live out), £46 per 
annum. — Apply, giving references, to the Matron, Swansea General Hospital. 

WARDMAIDS WANTED. Must be strong, and well recommended. Wages £14 rising, 
with imiform and washing. — Apply Matron's Office between eleven and on© 
p.m. St. Thomas's Hospital, SE. 
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HOUSES AND PROPERTY. 



TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

(This chapter has been specially selected, not only to teach the pupil words in 
connection Tilth houses, but also to give them some idea of the value of property in the 
different parts of the British Isles. He will find the price of rents, be able to compare 
them to &ose of his own country, will get an idea of the arrangement of the English 
home, and obtain a pretty good insight into what demands the English people make in 
the way of comforts. This chapter has therefore two aims: firstly linguistic, secondly 
to teach facts in connection with things English. Indeed, in learning a language, the 
student should never forget that a kno\i ledge of the state of things in the country the 
language of which he is learning, is an integral part of that same linguistic study. And 
without such information he never will know tie language properly). 

TO BE SOLD. 

BEDS.,^ 10 minutes' walk from Dunstable Station, and 5 minutes of the Downs.^ 
A comfortable, well-built little Residence, containing four bedrooms, two reception- 
rooms, and usual offices. Very pleasant garden, with lawn, fruit trees, etc.; simimer- 
house. Gas installed. PRICE, £400, FREEHOLD,^" to include fittings. 

TO BE SOLD. 

BEDS., Bedford. Within 1 mile of the station, and close to post-office. A com- 
fortable Villa Residence, containing three bedrooms, bath-room (h. and c.),^'' two 
reception-rooms, and usual offices.^ Gravel soil. Main drainage. Company's water. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £320. 

TO BE SOLD. 

BEDS., Dunstable. 1 mile from the station, adjoining the Downs, about 600 ft. 
above sea level. A small, compact Freehold Estate, extending about 13 acres, having 
capital road frontage, and being suitable for poultry or game farming. Upon the property 
is a house somewhat out of repair, licensed to sell beer upon the premises, bam, and 
stables. The soil is chalk, and, apart from its utilisation in the manner mentioned, the 
estate will always be valuable for the underlying chalk. PRICE for the whole, FREE- 
HOLD, £500. 

TO BE SOLD. 

BEDS., Dunstable. 1 mile from station. Well-built detached Cottage Residence, 
containing three bedrooms, two reception-rooms, etc. Outbuildings, stabling, etc. Good 
garden and meadow -land, in all 1 % acres. Excellent water. Suitable for poultry farm 
or otherwise. PRICE, £720, FREEHOLD. 

TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

BEDS, Sandy. A well-built modern Residence, forty-eight miles from London and 
five minutes' walk from station, post and telegraph offices. Comprising three reception- 
rooms, two smaller rooms, nine bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, bath-room, and excellent 
domestic offices. Three staircases and large entrance hall. Good walled-in garden, 
paddock,^ conservatory. Stabling accommodation for two horses, with two large rooms 
above suitable for billiard-room. Green sand soil. Capital water. Sanitary arrangements 



^ Bedfordshire. — " Dovms, a name given to various ranges of hills near the 
English coast. — ™ Freehold^ what is commonly known as freehold property is land 
with or without houses or other premises built thereon, and over which the owner has 
the fullest power of disposing of which the law allows. — ^ namely, hot and cold 
water. — ^ offices, the word offices means here, kitchen, bath-room, lavatory etc. — 
^^ a small enclosed park adjoining a stable or mansion. 
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PHYSICIANS. — ^The Committee of Management of the Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, being about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT 
PHYSICIAN, candidates are requested to send in applications and testimonials oib 
or before Thursday, Jan. 10, 1907. They must be Doctors or Bachelors of Medicine 
and Fellows or Members of the College of Physicians. 

FREDERICK WOOD, Secretary. 
Brompton. 

"DE QUIRED ,at the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead, a RESIDENT CHAPLAIK 
^ (Clergyman of the Church of England, Evangelical), unmarried, between 30 and 
45 years of age. He will be required to devote his whole time to his duties and afisist 
the head master and head mistress. The gentleman appointed will be expected to in- 
terest himself in the sports of the children and use every endeavour to promote their 
welfare. Salary to commence at £150 per annum, with board, lodging, medical atten- 
dance, and laundry. — Apply, enclosing copies of testimonials, to the Secretary, 63^ 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. 

REQUIRED, at the Lambeth Parish Schools, Elder-road, West Norwood, S.E., 
^ a FIRST-CLASS FEMALE ATTENDANT for BOYS, aged 25 to 35. Salary 
£25 per annum, rising to £28 by annual increments of £1, with boa^d, residence, washing 
and indoor uniform, the whole subject to the statutory deduction under the Poor Lar 
Officers' Superannuation Act. 

Applicants must be good disciplinarians, thoroughly domesticated, fond of 
children, and competent to undertake their care and management. 

All applications to be made on form to be obtained from the Matron, as above» 
by sending stamped addressed envelope. 

PARISH of ST. MARYLEBONE. 
FEMALE ATTENDANT. 
WANTED, a strong, active person as FEMALE ATTENDANT to attend on 
aged and infirm women. Must have had experience. Aged 25 to 35. Salary £25 per an- 
num, rising £1 annually to £30, with board, lodging, washing, and uniform. Personal 
application only, with testimonials, to the Matron of the Workhouse, Northumber- 
land-street, Baker-street, W. 

ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL, Northampton.— WANTED an ATTENDANT. Wage* 
commencing at £25 a year, with board, lodging, washing and uniform. An extra 
payment given to men who are musicians and who can play in the Hospital band. String 
bass, violin, or flute. — Apply to the Medical Superintendent. 

ACTIVE YOLTNG PRESSMAN WANTED, to assist in the pubUcity work of the 
Church Army, to devote whole time. Must be abstainer, communicant of Church of 
England, and well acquainted with London press-work. — Apply by letter only, stating 
salajy required, to V. C, Church Army, 55. Bryanston-street, W. 

"DE QUIRED, for philanthropic convalescent and holiday institution on South Coast, 
^ educated, refined woman, as WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, aged 30 to 35. Duties 
on receipt of addressed envelope. Salary £20 to £25. — Address W., Box 5,566, Postal 
Department, Daily Telegraph, Fleetstreet. F.C. 

LADY MATRON WANTED immediately for school of 150 boys. Capable of plain 
sewing and sick nursing, £30 to 35, with rooms, board, and laundry. — Apply in 
writing to the Headmaster, Colston's School, Stapleton, Bristol. 

EXPERIENCED LAUNDRESS WANTED, as forewoman in hospital laundry. 
Two other regular hands kept. Salary, with partial board (to live out), £46 per 
annum. — Apply, giving references, to the Matron, Swansea General Hospital. 

WARDMAIDS WANTED. Must be strong, and well recommended. Wages £14 rising, 
with uniform and washing. — Apply Matron's Office between eleven and on& 
p.m. St. Thomas's Hospital, SE. 
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taining four bedrooms, measuring respectively 19 ft. by 13 ft., 15 ft. by 13 ft., 12 ft. 
by 12 ft., 12 ft. by 7 ft.; dressing-room, bath-room, tnree reception-rooms (19 ft. by 
13 ft., 15 ft. by 13 ft., and 12 ft. by 12 ft.), and complete domestic offices. Very good 
garden, with lawn and ground attached, the whole extending 1 ^ acres. Perfect drainage 
And water supply. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £900. 

TO BE SOLD— INVESTMENT. 

DORSET, Swanage, five minutes' walk from station, within a short distance from 
church, post and telegraph offices, shops, doctor, etc. A well-built detached modem 
Kesidence, in capital repair, and containing drawing-room (12 ft. 9 ins. by 12 ft. 9 ins.), 
-dining-room (12 ft. 9 ins. by 11 ft. 6 ins.), morning-room (10 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft.), four 
bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom (two attics could be added if desired), usual do- 
mestic offices, etc. Capital garden extending 47 ft. by 120 ft. Main drainage. Company's 
water and gas installed. The property is at present let on five years' lease at an in- 
adequate rental. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £650. 

TO BE SOLD, 

ESSEX, near Chelmsford, 1^ miles from the town, close to church and post- 
office, situated side of main country road, ^ mile from good golf links, on immense 
open common. An old-fashioned, double-fronted, detached Cottage Residence, brick- 
built with tiled roof, having large verandah extending full length of front of house, 
containing three bedrooms, two good-sized sitting-rooms, kitchen etc. Back staircase. 
Kitchen gardens. Orchard well stocked with fruit trees, extending in all ^ acre. Light 
4Soil with gravel subsoil. Stabling for pony and trap. Several closed sheds and pigs' court. 
Good water. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £ 490. 

Also a brick and tiled, old-fashioned Cottage adjoining, with gardens (divided by 
good hedge), let at low rental. PRICE for the two, £600. 

A small Pasture of about three acres adjoining back of property can also be 
purchased. 

TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

ESS^, Dovercourt, close to sea front, cascade, and gardens, and situated on high 
ground. A quite new modem, red-bricked Residence (slated roof), containing: On 
ground floor, dining-room, entrance hall, kitchen, and usual offices, lift for coals, etc., 
to first floor; first floor, drawing-room, bedroom, bath (h. and c), w.c. ; upper floors, 
four bedroms and sink. Small gai>ien at front and rear. Main drainage. Company's water. 
Gas laid on. RENT, UNFURNISHED, £ 60. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £800 (£650 can remain 
on mortgage if desired). 

TO BE SOLD. 

GLOUCESTER, Barnwood. A detached modem. Freehold Residence, situate 
1^/4 miles from Gloucester Station (G.W.R.), ^/j mile from post and telegraph offices, 
church, etc., built of red brick, tiled roof j containing the following well-arranged accom* 
modation: — ^Two reception-rooms (measuring respectively about 14 ft. by 12 ft. and 12 ft. 
by 10 ft.), two beijrooms (about the same size), bathroom (h. and c), lavatory basin 
(h. and c), w.c, kitchen, and excellent domestic offices. There is room for stabling 
behind the house. The grounds extend ^/^ acre; front garden nicely laid out; kitchen 
garden ; also small orchard. Gravel soil ; west aspect ; main drainage ; company's water. 
The whole property is in excellent order, large suns of money having been expended 
upon it during the last two years. Venetian blinds are fitted, capable of being enlarged 
if desired. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £650. 

TO BE SOLD. 

HANTS,^ Alresford, one mile from the station, close to Alton. A well-built Bunga- 
low" Cottage, containing six rooms, greenhouse 20 ft. by 10 ft., and several convenient 
outbuildings. The land is five acres in extent, upwards of an acre being under cultivation 

^ Hampshire II a country house of one floor or flat only, as built in India. — 
° Herefordshire. 
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up to date. Splendid views. Unique position. PRICE, £ 800 (lease seventeen years)'; 
or RENT, £50 PER ANNUM. Would be Let. Furnished, at 5 guineas per week. 

TO BE SOLD. 

BEDFORD. A capital Freehold Villa Residence, situate about one hoar's run 
from town, close to station, good shops, and only one minute from the park. The accom- 
modation comprises five bedrooms, bath (h. and c), two reception-rooms, and usual 
offices. PRICE, £850. 

TO BE SOLD. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, two miles from Luton. A detached, well-built Cottage Resi- 
dence, capable of being enlarged, and at present containing three bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms (two inter-communicating), usual offices, small greenhouse. Gas installed 
Stabling for one horse ; coach-house, bams, etc. Well-stocked fruit and flower gaideos, 
extending about 1 rood 25 poles." Golf Imile distant. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £550 (which 
has been fixed to ensure immediate sale). 

TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED. 

BERKS,^ Bracknell, standing in a secluded and delightful position, commanding 
lovely views. A fine-built Residence, containing three reception-rooms, ten bedrooms, 
bath (h. and c), and ample domestic offices. Stabling accommodation for two horses, 
coachhouse, harness-room, and groom's quarters. The house stands high, in the centre 
of its own weir wooded grounds, which are secluded from the road by plantations, fine 
beech, cedar, and other trees. The gardens are beautifully laid out with lawns and shiub* 
bery,'^ and, inclusive of kitchen garden, hot-houses, and two paddocks, cover a total 
area of 4^4 acres. Golf links ^ in the district and hunting with several packs. Charming 
and bracing country. Gravel soil; company's water; sanitation on best principles* Gas. 
RENT, FURNISHED, 300 GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

TO BE SOLD. 

DEVON (SOUTH), Paignton, half-a-mile from the station, oner mile from the 
village. A modern Residence, stone-built, with tiled roof, standing well back from the 
road, with south aspect, containing three reception-rooms (one very large), three bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and c), and ample domestic offices. Large coach-house, \\ithloft 
over. Good garden and five acres of land partially laid out. Excellent trout-fishing in 
the river close by. Hunting in the neighbourhood. Golf links seven miles distant. Capital 
water, sanitation up-to-date. House is very pleasantly situated, nearly 700 ft. above 
sea-level, commanding magnificent views of the surrounding country. PRICE, FREE- 
HOLD, £750 (open to offer). (Facilities for building extra rooms if required.) 

TO BE SOLD. 

DEVON, St. Marychurch, Torquay. — About one mile from the station, and within 
ten minutes' walk of church, post, etc. A charmingly situated, detached, modem Besi- 
dence, commanding magnificent views, standing lugh in a sheltered position, and con- 

^ This is leasehold property, that is property which is held for a certain number 
of years (in this case the contract under which the above property was taken will have 
expired in 17 years). In many cases land is let on building-lease for 99 years at a ground- 
rent of so much per annum. During the 99 the person to whom the land is let (called the 
lesee) is entitled to the sole use and occupation of it, subject to the performance by him 
of that which he agreed to on taking the house, and subject to a ground-rent. At the 
expiration of the lease the original owner of the land (the lessor) will become entitled to 
the possession of it, together with any buildings etc., which may have been erected 
thereon, unless the lease provides that the buildings may be removed by the lessee. — 
" 1 rood = cirka V4 Morgen; 1 pole = cirka 5 meters. — ^ Berkshire. — ^ a plantation 
oi bushes. — ^ the ground upon which the game of golf is played. 
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ning four bedrooms, measuring respectively 19 ft. by 13 ft., 15 ft. by 13 ft., 12 ft. 
12 ft, 12 ft. by 7 ft. ; dressing-room, ba^-room, three reception-rooms (19 ft. by 
ft., 15 ft. by 13 ft., and 12 ft. by 12 ft.), and complete domestic offices. Very good 
den, with lawn and ground attached, the whole extending 1 ^ acres. Perfect drainage 
I water supply. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £900. 

TO BE SOLD— INVESTMENT. 

DORSET, Swanage, five minutes' walk from station, within a short distance from 
ich, post and telegraph offices, shops, doctor, etc. A well-built detached modem 
lidence, in capital repair, and containing drawing-room (12 ft. 9 ins. by 12 ft. 9 ins.), 
ing-room (12 ft. 9 ins. by 11 ft. 6 ins.), moming^room (10 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft.), four 
rooms, dressing-room, bathroom (two attics could be added if desired), usual do- 
itic offices, etc. Capital garden extending 47 ft. by 120 ft. Main drainage. Company's 
er and gas installed, l^e property is at present let on five years' lease at an in- 
quate rental. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £650. 

TO BE SOLD, 

ESSEX, near Chelmsford, 1^ miles from the town, close to church and post- 
36, situated side of main country road, ^ mile from good golf links, on immense 
1 common. An old-fashioned, double-fronted, detached Cottage Residence, brick- 
t with tiled roof, having large verandah extending full length of front of house, 
:)aining three bedrooms, two good-sized sitting-rooms, kitchen etc. Back staircase, 
jhen gardens. Orchard well stocked with fruit trees, extending in all % acre. light 
with gravel subsoil. Stabling for pony and trap. Several closed sheds and pigs' court, 
d water. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £ 490. 

Also a brick and tiled, old-fashioned Cottage adjoining, with gardens (divided by 
I hedge), let at low rental. PRICE for the two, £600. 

A small Pasture of about three acres adjoining back of property can also be 
;hased. 

TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

ESSEX, Dovercourt, close to sea front, cascade, and gardens, and situated on high 
md. A quite new modem, red-bricked Residence (slated roof), containing: On 
ind floor, dining-room, entrance hall, kitchen, and usual offices, lift for coals, etc., 
irst floor; first floor, drawing-room, bedroom, bath (h. and c), w.c. ; upper floors, 
bedroms and sink. Small gaiSen at front and rear. Main drainage. Company's water, 
laid on. RENT, UNFURNISHED, £ 60. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £800 (£650 can remain 
nortgage if desired). 

TO BE SOLD. 

GLOUCESTER, Bamwood. A detached modem. Freehold Residence, situate 
miles from Gloucester Station (G.W.R.), ^/j mile from post and telegraph offices, 
•ch, etc., built of red brick, tiled roof^ containing the following well-arranged accom* 
ation: — Two reception-rooms (measuring respectively about 14 ft. by 12 ft. and 12 ft. 
10 ft.), two becjrooms (about the same size), bathroom (h. and c), lavatory basin 
and c), w.c, kitchen, and excellent domestic offices. There is room for stabling 
nd the house. The grounds extend ^/^ acre; front garden nicely laid out; kitchen 
len; also small orchard. Gravel soil; west aspect; main drainage; company's water, 
whole property is in excellent order, largo suns of money having been expended 
a it during the last two years. Venetian blinds are fitted, capable of being enlarged 
3sired. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £550. 

TO BE SOLD. 

HANTS,' Alresford, one mile from the station, close to Alton. A well-built Bunga- 
f Cottage, containing six rooms, greenhouse 20 ft. by 10 ft., and several convenient 
mildings. The land is five acres in extent, upwards of an acre being under cultivation 

' Hampshire II a country house of one floor or flat only, as built in India. - — 
srefordshire. 
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as a well-stocked garden, and orchard planted with 100 choice fruit trees in full bearing. 
Strawberry beds and kitchen garden produce. The property is surrounded by delightfut 
country. Included in the above is fifty-seven head of poultry, garden tools, frames, etc. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £375. 

TO BE SOLD, OR LET UNFURNISHED. 

HANTS, near Christchurch. A well-built modem Villa Residence, containing three 
bedrooms, drawing-room, dining-room, and usual offices. Small conservatory. Stabling 
for two horses, coachhouse, etc. Garden and ground, the whole extending one and three* 
quarter acres. Gravel subsoil. Excellent water. South aspect. PRICE, FREEHOLD, 
£725; or RENT, unfurnished, £32 PER ANNUM. 

TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

HERTS,^' Little Berkhampstead. A double-fronted detached gentleman's Cottase 
Residence, with gabled and Broseley tiled roof, 400 ft. above sea level, facing south, 
containing two reception-rooms, five bedrooms,^ bathroom, and ample domestic offices. 
Spacious hall. A long road frontage to grounds, not overlooked by otiier property. House 
is beautifully decorated and fitted with every modem improvement. Electric bells throug- 
hout. Small stable and coach-house with loft-above. Nice garden. The church, post and 
telegraph offices are very near. Delightful views over well-timbered pastoral country. 
Situation very healthy and dry. PRICE, LEASEHOLD, 550 GUINEAS; or RENT, £80 
to £ 34, on three years' agreement. 

TO BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED. 

HUNTS, ^ one mile from Warboys Station, close to church, doctor, post and 
telegraph offices. Old-fashioned, brick-built Cottage Residence, standing back sixty 
yards from main road, containing seven rooms, etc. Stabling for one. Orchard and garden 
stocked with choice fruit trees, extending in all 1^/4 acres. Capital water. PRICE, FREE- 
HOLD, £475; or RENT, UNFURNISHED, £24 PER ANNUM. 

TO BE SOLD. 

IRELAND, Whitehead, a few minutes from the railway station. A desirable 
Leasehold Family Residence, overlooking the sea and conmiandbig charming views d 
Irish scenery, llie residence, which stands in nicely laid-out garden, contains the folio* 
wing well-arranged accommodation: — Drawing-room, dining-room, breakfast-room, 
eight bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Good domestic offices. Excellent water supply. Ground 

Rent, £7 10 s. PRICE, £ 690. 

■* 

TO BE SOLD. 

ISLE OF WIGHT, Ryde, occupying a very pleasant and convenient situation 
close to the sea, pier, esplanade, railway station. An attractive Detached Residence, 
containing nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, four reception-rooms, and very 
complete domestic offices. Pretty garden, with conservatory and lawn for tennis of 
croquet. Held for term of 999 years from 1861 at the moderate ground rent of £10 per 
annum. PRICE, £760, or close offer. 

TO BE SOLD. 

KENT. A capital Freehold Residence and Nursery ° of over two acres of well- 
matured grounds, having an important frontage of 230^ ft. to a main road and close to 
an important junction. The accommodation of the residence comprises four bedrooms, 
two sitting-rooms, and usual offices, including dairy. There is a long range of brick-built 
buildings used as potting-houses, etc., also two greenhouses 100 ft. in length and one 
50 ft. in length, all heated with hot- water pipes. The land is nearly all planted with 
fruit trees and bushes of the best sort, and there is a good demand for the produce. 
PRICE, £900. 



TO BE SOLD. 
LANCS .,™ Clitheroe, three miles from a station, 1^/4 miles from village. A nice 

^ Huntingdonshire. — " ground for rearing plants and shrube. — ™ Lancashire. 
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7de Poultry Farm of about six acres, with outbuildings, comprising stable for two 
>rse8, standing for four cows, piggenr, bam, cart shed, hatching house, coal house, etc» 
large up-to-date poultry house 30 rt. by 30 ft. There is a stream of pure water flowing^ 
iroi^ liie land, which proves highly serviceable. There is also a small orchard and 
irden. The residence is pleasantly situated, being well elevated, and built of stone^ 
mtaining six rooms downstairs and one large room upstairs measuring 30 ft. by 18 ft» 
be salubrious air, excellent water, and other favourable conditions render it a most 
isirable spot to anyone wishful of regaining health by residence in a pretty countryBid& 
here employment by poultry rearing or farming is desired. PRICE, £600. 

TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

LINGS, Colsterworth, six miles from Grantham, twelve miles from Melton Mow- 
ray, 3 ^ miles from the station. An attractive detached Residence, pleasantly situated 
Lst off a good road, having south aspect and in good repair. The accommodation com- 
nses two reception rooms, five bedrooms, and usual domestic offices. Stabling for six 
>r8e6^ coach-house, harness-room, granary, etc. Large, well-stocked kitchen garden, 
basure garden and lawn; also paddock of about one acre. Hunting with the Cottesmore 
id Belvoir Hounds. Grantham Golf Links eight miles distant. Excellent water. Gravel 
►iL Extremely healthy position, with dry, bracing air. Centre of hunting county. PRICE, 
REEHOLD, £800; or RENT, UNFURNISHED, £35 PER ANNUM. 

FOR SALE. 

IQDDLESEX, Ashford. Freehold detached Residence, on two floors, nearly new, 
vo side entrances, splendid double front with flower garden. 65 ft. frontage. Stands 
ell back from the road, in the best part of Ashford. Five minutes from the station. The 
roimd floor contains dining and (tawing-room, with conservatory, kitchen, scullery, 
•rder, coal cellar, and w.c. llie first floor contains four nice-sized bed-rooms and good 
^rge bath, with lavatory, basin, and w.c. Gas and water laid on. Good-sized garden. 
RICE, only £490. 

TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

NOTTS,^ Newark, within easy distance of the village, station four miles distant. 
L modern Farm Residence, brick-built and slated, containing two sitting-rooms, four 
ediooms, good kitchen, dairy, and usual offices. Capital garden. Stabling accommodation 
yt two horses. The land is sixteen acres in extent, and is made up half of arable and half 
astore. Hunting with several packs. Excellent water derived from a well. Gravel soil, 
anitation on approved principles. House is in ecellent repair. South aspect. PRICE, 
'REEHOLD, £ 700; or RENT, £ 40 PER ANNUM, including land. 

TO BE SOLD. 

NOTTS, Nottingham. A very valuable Freehold Business Site, upon part of which 
re erected six dwelling-houses, four having shops, suite of commodious offices, and 
ight-stall brick-built stable, the whole comprising an area of about 4,780 yards. The 
dwelling-houses and shops at present produce a gross annual rental of £111 3 s. The 
property has a commanding frontage to a main thoroughfare, and an important water- 
i(ie frontage of 472 ft. to the Nottingham canaL It is situated in immediate proximity 
the M.RY." siding, and is within a short distance of the sidings of all the other railway 
ompanies, to all of which the gradient is easy for carting. From its advantageous position 
t forms a most desirable site for the erection of manufacturing premises or engineering 
rorks. PRICE, £2 PER SQUARE YARD. Plan. 

TO BE SOLD. 

OXON,™ Caversham, within one mile of station and a few minutes' walk from 
^t-office and church, a well-built, comfortable Residence, occupying a splendid position 
*} a healthy and favourite residential district, containing large hall, drawing-room, 
^g-room, good kitchen, and convenient offices, four bed-rooms, small dressing-room, 
^throom (h. and c). The house is of pleasing elevation and well arranged. Rustic porch 
g faance. Sma ll stable, coach-house. Garden in front and at rear, with nice lawn ad- 

^ Nottinghamshire. — " Midland Railway. — ^ Oxfordshire. 



4 
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joining. Electric bells throughout. Company's water and gas. Close to river. PRICE, 
FREEHOLD, £540. 

TO RE SOLD. 

SCOTLAND, Fifeshire, Kinghom, four minutes from the station. A stone-built 
House, containing on ground floor a two-roomed tenement.' Let at £6 per annum. 
Above a four-roomed tenement and two attics. Let at £10 per annum. Included in tJie 
purchase price is new linoleum fitted to four rooms and stairs, and window-blinds and 
rollers for nine windows. If desired, this property would make an unique sanatorium. 
It has fifteen windows, nearly all facing durect north and south, supplying a continuouB 
current of fresh air. No feu " duty. PRICE, £162. 

TP BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED. 

SHROPSHIRE, Whitchurch, five minutes' walk from station, close to church, 
post and telegraph offices, doctor, shops, etc. ; excellent hunting in district; fishing and 
golf within easy reach. An unusually well-built double-fronted Residence, fitted ^ 
every convenience, and containing entrance hall and lobby, drawing and dining-rooni 
(each having large bay window and measuring 13 ft. 6 ins. by 12 ft. 6 ins.). On fint 
floor, two excellent front bedrooms, large back bedroom, small room easily convertible 
into bathroom. Above are three bedrooms. The domestic offices are well arranged and 
ample for a house of this description. Capital garden in rear, and attractive grass slope 
£575; or would be LET, UNFURNISHED, at £22 lOS. PER ANNUM. Photograph and 
further particulars on application. 

TO BE SOLD. 

SUFFOLK, Bury St. Edmunds, 2 ^miles from the station. A Bungalow Besidenoe^ 
occupying a delightful position 200 ft. above sea leveL House contains five good rooms 
and the usual domestic offices. Good garden, well stocked with fruit trees, shrubs, etc 
Clover fields and meadows. The whole extending four acres, two roods, eighteen 
perches.^ Convenient outbuildings. Certified water, sanitation on approved principlee. 
Charming country surrounds the property. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £275. 

TO BE SOLD. ^ 

SURREY, Wallington, six minutes from the station. An opportunity of securing 
an exceptionally well-built, attractive Cottage Residence, of a type not often to be ntet 
with, occupying a delightful position, with an unequalled service of trains to the GI7 
and West End. The above charming week-end or country cottage residence, with fruit 
garden in front, standing in its own ground (48 ft. by 200 ft.). Subsoil chalk. More land 
may be had. Connected with main sewer. Company's gas and water supply. The cottage 
is of quaint and picturesque apperance, and should appeal to lovers of the artistic. 
It contains an old-fashioned reception-hall, conmiunicating with a large dining-room by 
an archway; cloakroom, exceptionally good kitehen and offices, three large bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. and c), ete. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £775. 

TO BE SOLD. 
SUSSEX, Battle. A charming rural week-end^^ Cottage and about %-acreof 
land, on rising ground, in the picturesque vicinity of the ancient town of Battle. 220 ft 
above sea level. The cottage was erected about three years ago at considerable expense, 
and contains drawing-room, dining-room, kitehen, pantry, ete., on ground floor, and 
four bedrooms and boxroom on upper floor. Bicycle house and large dry underground 
cellar. The property has a frontage of about 330 ft. to a country road. Excellent water. 
The subsoil is of sandstone and very dry. At the lower extremity of the land, and concea- 
led by the orchard, is a small ancient cottage in good repair, containing four rooms, etc. 
Within 1 ^ miles of the station and one mile from the town. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £^ 
(The furniture, at valuation price, may be purchased if desired.) 

' one or more appartments in the same building used by one family. — °a tax 
levied in Scotland on land in certain parts. — ^ same as pole, see foot note IX p. 272. 
— ^^ A week end Cottage, means that it is suitable (for a cityman) to go to and spend 
Saturday to Monday, 
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TO BE SOLD. 

SUSSEX, A small Farm of about thirty-one acres, situate on the main road from 
plecrocs, and two miles from the station. House containing two sitting-rooms, three 
rooms, .and usual domestic offices. Forming part of the property is a valuable sand 
rry and excellent sites for bungalows, the land having ^ mile of good road frontage, 
d stabling acconmiodation. Large cart lodge and other buildings. The land comprises 
een acres of grass, ten acres arable, and between five and six acres of wood. Good 
)ting to be had in the neighbourhood. Charming country. Very healthy. PRICE, 
BEHOLD, £850 (the greater part of which could remain on mortgage if desired). 

TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

WALES, Llandudno ,ten minutes' walk from the station and village, standing 
off the main road. A modem, semi-detached Residence, brick-built, and in excellent 
ur, containing two reception-rooms, six bedrooms, one dressing-room, and complete 
lestic offices. Small garden. Within easy distance of the golf links. Company's water 
gas. Sanitation up to date. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £1,100; or RENT, £60 PER ANNUM. 
M be Let, Furnished, at five guineas per week. 

TO BE SOLD. 

WARWICK, Kenilworth. Within ten minutes' walk of the station, five miles from 
entry, four miles from Leamington, and five miles from the country town. An ex- 
l)ionally well-built semi-detached Villa Residence, containing four large bedrooms, 
»ing-room, bathroom (h. and c), two delightful reception-rooms, good hall, complete 
lestic offices, eto» Lawn and flower border. The residence was erected for the owner's 
ipation, and great care was exercised in making it complete in every respect. PRICE, 
BEHOLD, £685. 

TO BE SOLD. 

WARWICK, Rugby. Close to church and post-office, 2V2i^iI^ from the station, 
nodem well-built Residence, in good repair, containing two reception-rooms, six 
rooms, two kitchens, and ample domestic offices. Stabling accommodation for two 
ses, coachhouse, and other convenient outbuildings. There is a well-stocked garden, 
•ut V4 acre in extent. Spring water. Excellent drainage. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £1,000 
jater part could remain on mortgage at 4 per cent.). Further particulars on application. 



SMALL COUNTRY COTTAGES AND HOUSES TO LET. 
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The following Properties are to be let unfurnished. Similar lists 
will appear every Monday, and will be well worth perusal, as they will 
eontain particulars of many houses that have Just eome into the market 
and which are not to be met with elsewhere. 
To RENT OR LET APPLY: 

Auction, Land, and Estate Department, Lundon and Paris Exchange, 
Ltd., 27, Charles St., St. James's, London, S.W. 

BEDS, Leighton Buzzard. Semi-detached^ RESIDENCE, in good repair con- 
taining four bedrooms, two reception-rooms, and offices. Large outbuildings, 
garden, and paddock, in all one acre. Very pleasantly situated. Three miles 
&om station. 

BERKS,^ Maidenhead, two miles from the station ('bus passes door). A semi- 
detached RESIDENCE, containing three bedrooms, two reception-rooms, bath- 
room, and offices. Large shed. Large garden to which there is a side drive. 

BERKS, Newbury, 1 y^ miles from the station. A modem detached RESIDENCE, 
containing three bedrooms, bathroom, two receptions-rooms, and offices. Large 
garden, small paddock, fruit trees, croquet lawn, etc. Gravel soil. Would be sold. 



' Free on one side. — ° Berkshire. 
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£35. BERK, Tilehurst, fifteen minutes from the station. An extremely well-built semi- 
detached RESIDENCE, standing in good matured garden, and containing five 
bedrooms, bathroom, drawing-room, excellent entarance hall, and offices. Gravd 
soiL Would be sold. 

£50. BUCKS, ' Loudwater, within fifteen minutes walk from the station. The above 
modern RESIDENCE, containing two reception-rooms, six bed and dressings 
rooms, bathroom, and offices. Stabling. Lawn and gardens of about one acre. 
Capital repair. 

£39. BUCKS, Aylesbury (five miles from the station), close to church, etc. A well-built 
Cottage RESIDENCE, containing two sitting-rooms, bedrooms, and offices. 
Garden with trees, extending in all about one acre. Would be sold. 

£52. BUCKS, Mario w, two minutes from railway station. A well-built RESIDENCE, 
containing three reception-rooms, conservatory, five bedrooms, bathroom, two 
large store-rooms in attic. Lawn and large, well-stocked garden. Stable. Gieen* 
house. Verandali. Gas. Company's water. 

£40. CAMBS," Great, Shelf ord, within ten minutes walk from station. A substan- 
tially built RESIDENCE, containing six bedrooms, three reception-rooms, and 
offices. Stabling for two horses. Tennis lawn and garden, in aU 1 34 ^i^- ^^^' 
pany's water. 

£50. ESSEX, Witham three minutes from station. Detached modem RESIDENCE, 
opposite large private park. Entrance hall, 12 ft. by 14 ft., two reception-rooms, 
eight bedrooms, bathroom, niursery, and offices. Conservatory, garden. Gas and 
water laid on. 

£25. HANTS, Fareham, l^i miles from the station. Semi-detached RESIDENCE, 
containing four bedrooms, two reception-rooms, and offices. Long garden. South 
aspect. Facing the Solent. Drainage good. In good repair. Close to sea. Would 
be sold. 

£26. HANTS, Fleet, within 1/2 mile of the station. A brick-built RESIDENCE in good 
repair, containing three bedrooms, two reception-rooms, and usual offices. Com- 
pany's water. Half mile from golf links. 

£50. HANTS, Hayling Island, within ten minutes from a station. Well-built modem 
RESIDENCE, in good repair, containing five bedrooms, three reception-rooms, 
and offices. Approached by carriage sweep.™ Well-stocked garden of about 
% acre. 

£55. HANTS, Ropley, i/i miles from station. A well-built RESIDENCE, standing 
high, with carriage drive ; ^^ containing five bed-rooms, bathroom, two reception- 
rooms, and offices. Stabling, croquet lawn, kitchen garden, and meadow of eight 
arces. 



£50. HANTS, Winchfield, one mile from the station. Detached RESIDENCE on 
gravel soil, in a picturesque position, containing four bedrooms, bathroom, tsfO 
sitting-rooms, and usual offices. Well stocked garden. 

£84. \ HERTS, near Hertford, 2^/^ miles from a station. Double-fronted detached 
Cottage RESIDENCE, containing five bed-rooms, bath, two reception-roomfi< 
Stable, coach-house. Garden. 400 ft. above sea. South aspect. Sand and gravel 
soil. Good views. 



£45. HERTS, Hadley, High Bamet, one mile from station. Cottage RESIDENCE, 
containing five bedrooms, three reception-rooms, usual offices. Grood secluded 
garden and outhouses suitable for motor-car and cycles. Vacant June quarter-day. 

' Buckinghamshire. — "Cambridge-shire. — ™ a semi-ciroular or ciicular private 
Toad leading to a house. — '^ a private carriage-road. 
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ML . HBRTS, New Bamet, ten minutes* walk from station. Well-built detached RESI- 
DENCE. Four bedrooms, bath-room, two reception-rooms, and offices. Good 
garden 120 ft by 40 ft. Open and healthy position. Redecorated. Few fruit trees. 

15, ISLE OF WIGHT, Cowes, close to station. Well-built modem detached RE- 
SIDENCE, containing three reception-rooms, four bedrooms, and offices. Green- 
house, flower garden with lawn. Large orchard. Main drainage. Company's 
water, gas, electric light. 

6. KENT, Bezley, seven minutes from station. A well-built modem RESIDENCE, 
in excellent repair, standing back from road. Accommodation for small establish- 
ment. Gravel soil, main drainage, company's water and gas Close to church, etc. 

0. KENT, Birchington-on-Sea, three minutes from station. Delightfully situated 
modem RESIDENCE, containing two reception-rooms, four bedrooms, and 
offices. Small garden &ont and rear. Grass plot, etc. Good sea and land views. 

S. KENT, Borough Green, near Wrotham, five minutes from the station. A detached 
double-fronted RESIDENCE, containing six rooms, etc. Small stable. Large 
garden, with greenhouse. Gravel subsoil. Company's wtaer. Would be sold. 



HOUSES, &c, WANTED. 



ENUINE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE of character WANTED to PURCHASE 
for the occupation of a gentlemen, not more than three hours of town. Two-storied 
ise in sufficient land to secure privacy. Not less than six acres. Ten or 12 bed 
ms and cottage. Price about £4,000. Particulars and photo to H. D. K., 2, Cockspur- 
jet, S.W. 

TANTED, on high ground, gravel soil, within about 15 miles of Reading, an Unfurnished 
RESIDENCE, containing three or four reception-rooms, six principal and four or 
i secondary bedrooms ; good water, supply stabling, large garden, and six to 10 acres 
and. Rent moderate. Full particulars to Mrs. M., care of J. OMER COOPER and SON. 
ate Agents, Reading. 

JILDING LAND WANTED, in districts where there is a demand for good-class 
houses, and also for superior weeklies'; also shop plots in good trading centres, 
■ticulars to Messrs. WOODS, Land Agents, 12, Theobald's-row, Holbom. 

lEEHOLD and LEASEHOLD GROUND-RENTS WANTED at once.— Messrs. 
WOODS, Ground-rent Agents, have a large nimiber of buyers on their books, and 
I be glad to receive particulars from Owners or their Solicitors ; also shop properties, 
tffices, 12, Theobald's-road, Gray's-inn, W.C. 



HOUSES, LAND, &c., TO BE LET AND SOLD. 



) be LET, Furnished, a LARGE RECTORY" in Suffolk. Large dining room and 
drawing room, morning room, six bedrooms, two attics ; horse and waggonette ; two 
:e kitchen gardens, extensive grounds. Write T. B. A., care of Willing's Advertisement 
3es, 73, Knightsbridge, S.W. 

\ be LET, FURNISHED HOUSE, Sgns. weekly, close Highgate and woods. Healthy, 
bracing, elevated situation. Contains three handsome reception, seven or eight bed, 
large billiard room, with full-size table. Gas and electric light. Basement, cool larder, 
wine cellar, &c. ; flower and kitchen gardens, motor house and store; 40 mins. 

ring-cross. Furnished and decorated and redrained at large cost. At liberty. — ^V.358, 
Times Office, E.C. 

^ small houses let by the week. — " the house of a clerg3anan. 
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TO COLONISTS returning to England, and others wishing to find a completely fitled 
home ready for immediate occupation. — For SALE, in consequence of the serious 
illness of the owner's wife, a charming detached RESIDENCE, together with the whole 
of the handsome fumitiure. The house, which was only purchased la^t year, has been 
thoroughly done up without regard to cost. Seven bed rooms, dressing and bath rooms, 
three handsome refbeption rooms, and ground floor offices ; stabling for two horses, with 
man's room ; very attractive gardens, tennis lawn, and kitchen garden, a range of glass- 
houses ; electric light throughout. Very open and pleasant position near Blackheath, two 
stations within easy reach, also the well-known Eltham golf Links. — ^Messrs. DTER, 
SON, and HILTON, Auctioneers, 30, Budge-row, E.C. 

A SCOT HEATH.— For SALE, the beautiful FREEHOLD MANSION known as 
^ Heatherwood, seated 300 ft. above sea level in finely- timbered grounds of 56 acres, 
with lodge entrance and stabling for nine horses. There are 18 bed and dressing rooms, 
two bath rooms, lounge hall, fine billiard room, four reception rooms, and ample offices; 
gas, water, and electric light; large gardens, with greenhouses, tennis and croquet 
lawns, paddock, and woodland, with private path to railway station ; opposite golf link* 
and racecourse. Sole Agents, CHANCELLOR and SONS, Ascot. . 

BERKH AMSTED, Herts, 1 14 miles from station (main line, L. and N. W. RY., ^ 
London 45 minutes, 27 miles), on high ground. 
COUNTRY HOUSE, with three reception and 12 bed rooms, stabling, farm, 
lodges, &c., in charming park, 30 acres (more land could be added), beautifully timbered. 
For SALE, Freehold. 

COUNTRY HOUSE near the above, with three reception, billiard, and 12 bed 

rooms, stabling for nine, eight acres (more land can be added). For SALE, Freehold. 

BIJOU RESIDENCE, with three sitting, five bed rooms, complete offices, pretty 

garden and tennis lawn, good stables for four, to be LET, unfurnished, for three years, 

or FREEHOLD for SALE, with meadow 8 % acres, and two grooms' cottages. 

Full particulars of any of the above on application to Messrs. BROWN and 
FOULKES, Land Agents, Tring, Herts. 

AN INCOME (net) of £2,181 per annum derived from the Largest Modem BUILDINGS 
in the neighbourhood of Meet-street, the tenant being the proprietor of a well-known 
newspaper. He holds the property on full repairing lease, " and he has spent large 
sums in machinery and improvements. The property is leasehold, having over 80 years 
to run, at moderate ground-rent. Price £35,000. Apply to MAY and ROWDEN, Maddox- 
street, W. 

"C^BEEHOLD INVESTMENT in PROPERTY for about £5,000.— FuU particulars 
-*- can be obtained by principals™ only on application to HARMAN and Co., Surveyors, 
101a, Dean-street. 

rilTY OF LONDON.— Sound INVESTMENT m Valuable BUSINESS PREMISES'^ 
^ close to Com and Coal Exchanges. Let as offices, &c., and producing £858 p.a' 
Term. 48 years at moderate ground rent. Particular of Messrs. Buckland and Sons, 
4, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

rPORTANT WAREHOUSE, in a leading thoroughfare in the City, close to Mark- 
lane, ^ to be SOLD, or to be LET on lease at a low rent. Net superficial area about 
20,000 sq. ft. Magnificently built by pesent owners. The warehouse has good loading 
arrangements, two lifts, &c., and consists of seven floors. Applications to V.244, The 
Times Office, E.C. 

* London and North Western Railway. — " repairing lease, a contract by which 
the tenant binds himself to repair the house he has hired at stated intervals. — 
^ only those who wish too take the premises themselves; not agents. — ^^ landed or 
house property. — ^ an important street in London C. where many brokers' offices are. 
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ROYAL LONDON YACHT CLUB. 
2, SAVILE-ROW, W. 



LARGE PREMISES, situated at above, lately occupied by the above Club, are to be 
SOLD by AUCTION on July the 27th. 
Beneficial Lease direct from the Freeholders at only £500 a year; magnificent 

opportunity. 

To view apply MAY and ROWDEN, Auctioneers, 27, Maddox-street, W. 

HAMILTON-PLACE, I PARK-LANE. 
The grandest position in Mayfair. practically in the Park. 

AMAGNICIENT MANSION, with colonnaded front and superb suites of entertaining 
rooms to be SOLD. Suitable to the requirirements of a Nobleman. Ambassador, or 
any family of position. Long lease (over 60 years), direct from the Crown, is offered at 
a moderate price. Owner's Agents: — 

MABBETT and EDGE, 127, Mount-street, W. 

COUNTRY SEAT IN OLD ENGLAND. 
Close to City. Every modem convenience. Splendid train service — ^30. ACRES and 
MANSION. Freehold £30,000. Loveliest surroundings. Social standing. Educational 
ceniare. No agents. Write fu^t to V.311, The Times Office, E.C. 

(WTLEMAN'S FIRST-CLASS PLEASURE FARM, of 62 Acres, 114 miles from 
" the important market Town of Ashford (Kent), under 1^ hours from London, 
within easy reach of the Coast. A most charming Residence, three reception, eight bed, 
diessing, and bath rooms, and good offices. Portable billiard room, good stabling and 
motor-house, pretty pleasure grounds, two cottages, a splendid model farmery, and first- 
olfus land, nearly all meadow. This delightful property, known as "^Holmlea," Kenning- 
fcon, to be SOLD, at the Mart, E.C., on Frioay next. July 13. Photos, plans, and all 
particulars of NICHOLAS, DEYER, and Co., Tonbridge, and 43, Pall-mall, S.W. 

HEALTHY, bracing air, restful, nerve-restoring situation. Well-built, compact, but 
roomy FREEHOLD HOUSE, in 4 14 acres land in unspoilt country lane ; three 
Inception, eight bed rooms, shaded garden, small stable, motor garage, lawn, bowling 
green, rose garden; near station; 30 minutes from London. Price £5,500. Particulars 
from N. W. Gibson. 71, Finsbury-pavement, E. C. 

TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
(]LD-FASHIONED BUNGALOW RESIDENCE, comfortably appointed, and situate 
^ in high and healthy country, three miles from Mortimer Station, G. W.R. " Contains 
two sitting rooms, four bed rooms; stabling if required; gardens and lawns. For July 
August, and September. Fullest particularst of J. OMER COOPER and SON, Estate 
•Agents, 17, Blagrave-street, Reading. 

SEASIDE.— -WALES.— To be LET, Furnished, weekly, any period, charming modem 
MARINE RESIDENCE, delightfully situate on Cardigan Bay, in 30 acres, sea 
"Washing cliffy base; shady grounds sloping to sands. Safe bathing, boating, fishing; 
Mies enter sea in costume from bed rooms. Bracing. Boat. Grand views. Fitted bath 
room (h. and c), &c. Post, church near. — Owner, Dolwen, Aberporth, Cardiganshire. 

PARK-LANE, with Superb views from all 
principal rooms and verandahs 
over wide expanse of HYDEPARK. 

£0 PC A A would be accepted for a most charming HOUSE, with small garden, 
OyO\J\J the latter presenting a feature so seldom obtainable in this splendid 
dtuation. The accommodation comprises nine bed rooms, bath room, three reception 
t)oms, and large lounge or reception hall, with capital light domestic offices in addition, 
rhe rent reserved under the lease is £350 per annum. Owner's Agents: — 

MABBETT and EDGE, 127. Mount-street, W. 

^ a fashionable quarter of London ^W. — ^ Great Western Railway. 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. VI 
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Ij^BEEHOLD SITE, 30,000 square feet, in West London, with three important frontages, 
" amounting to 460 feet, to be SOLD, or Let on Building Lease. ' Price £ 12,000, or 
ground-rent £500. Freeholder prepared to advance builder. Suitable for the option of 
^ops and flats, or, more particularly, a most important motor garage or works. Sitoatod 
on the main road, close to Hammersmith-broadway. For plans and further partiiculaa 
apply to MAY and BOWDEN, 27, Maddox-street, W. 

OXFOBDSHIBE HILLS (near Pangbourne and Goring Stations, main line G.W.R. 
and fast tramst).— To be LET on LEASE, or SOLD, beautiful, BESIDENTIAL 
SITES, on very high ground, commanding extensive and charming views over the 
Thames Valley and the surrounding country. Water supply from public Company. 
Apply J. OMEB COOPER and SON, Estate and Land Agents, Beading. 

FEEHOLD GBOUND-BENT, paying nearly 6 per cent., well secured; covenant 
with a well-known Bank. For particulars apply S.J. ALDRIDGE and Co., 56. Can* 
street, E.C. 

WEST-END (in the finest position in Piccadilly).— Capital SHOP and BASEMENT," 
Bent £650, on lease. No premium. Apply MILLAR'S, 46, Pall-mall, S.W 

SAFE INVESTMENT for £ 12,000, to pay 6 per cent, without trouble. Modem un- 
usually well-built freehold property, close to centre of the City. Let on lease to one 
tenant, a company, so that the rental is easily collected. Full particulars of J. Kicholson 
and Son, 105, Cheapside, E.C. 
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TORE 



FURNITURE REMOVED. 
WAREHOUSES, FURNITURE, &c., WAREHOUSED. 

BAKER-STREET STRONG ROOMS for VALUABLES. 

BAZAAR, SPECIAL VANS for ROAD or RAIL. 

LONDON, W. SKILFUL PACKERS. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 

HARRY H. HANES, Manager. 

rpHE PANTECHNICON, ^ Motcomb-street, Belgrave-square, S.W.— FURNITURE 
A REMOVED from house to house or WAREHOUSED at monthly rents. Estimates 
free. Moderate charges. SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS for DEEDS, Plate, &c. 
^,T.A., "PANTECHNICON, London." T.N. 262, Westminster. 
. i'i^SETH SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors. 

GEORGE RADERMACHER, General Manager. 



FLATS, CHAMBERS, & UPPER PARTS '"^ LET AND WANTED. 



PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. — Vemon-mansions (opposite Apollo Theatre). — Handsomely 
FURNISHED FLAT. Sitting room, bed room, bath room. 3gs, week. lift, elec. It. 
Excellent attendance and catering.^ Bachelors only. 

piCCADILLY-CIRCUS.— SmaU BACHELOR'S CHAMBERS, with bath and e?^ 
^ convenience (Furnished or Unfurnished). Rents low. — 9, Rupert-street, St 
James's, W. 

T)ENT £42 and £45 per ann.— Convenient FLATS to be LET. One sittang room, 
^ two bed rooms, kitchen, bath (h. and c). Electric light (fittings ^^ free). — Apply 
W. H. Pearce's Estate Office, la, Morshead-road, Elgin-avenue, Maida-vale, W. 

^ land let out for 99 years to be built on ; the person hiring it paying a ground 
rent to the owner, to whom the land and buildings revert at the expiration of the 
term — of course in the case of 99 years, the land etc. go to the heirs, or person the 
original owner sold to. — " cellars. — "'a place of sale or storage for all sorts of 
goods. — ^^ of houses. — ^ to provide food for. — ^ such fixtures as gas and electric 
lamps; curtain poles, and picture-rods. 
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SHEPHERD'S-BUSBL— FLATS, close to Tube > and electric tram termini. Sitting, 
two bed rooms, kitchen, bath (h. and c). Newly decorated. Bent £2 lOs. and £3 
eadi, iQohuBive, monthly. — ^Apply Taylor, Surveyor, 27, Clement's-lane, E.G. 

SBiALL FLATS to be LET, near Regent's Park and Lord's Cricket Ground. Suitable 
for gentlefolk with very moderate means. One reception, two bed rooms, bath 
room, kitchen, &a Rent £3 10s. to £4 per month. Exceptional references requhred. — 
Elgood and Co., 93, Wimpole-st^eet, W. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON (three minutes from Gloucester-road Station). — Well 
FURNISHED, comfortable FLAT. Newly decorated. £4 4s. a week, including 
attendance and electric light. Ground floor. Also one on third floor, £3 Ss. — House- 
keeper, 133, Cromwell-road, S.W. 

STUDIO ° FLATS. Baths, kitchens. Also separate studio. Moderate rents.— 1, 
Doughty-street, W.C. 

SUITABLE for an ACTRESS, or those who appreciate something smart. — Char- 
mingly FURNISHED FLAT to be LET immediately. Five rooms, bath Ac- 
Keys mdoL the West-end Flat Agency (Agents to the Theatrical Profession), Piccadilly- 
XDansions, Piccadilly-circus. 

TTNFURNISHED FLAT to be LET, Bedford-court-mansions, W.C. First floor. Four 
^ large rooms, kitchen, bath, scullery, large hall, two w.c.'s. Electric light. Lift. 
Liveried porters. Rent £136 per annum. — Apply C. H. , 36, Bedford-court-mansions, 
W.C. Fittings cheap. 

PLAT, UNFURNISHED, WANTED, on first or entrance floors, end of this month, 
-^ in district of Portland-place, Knightsbridge, Kensington, &c., compristing two 
Bitting, two bed rooms, with offices. Rent about £120. — Address Barristor, Box 6,666, 
I^OBtal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

BURNISHED FLAT or APARTMENTS.— Three good rooms WANTED immediately, 
•*■ close 2d. Tube, with or without attendance. Terms not exceeding 16s. weekly. — 
Address F. F., Box 6,662, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

MARRIED COUPLE require good FLAT, in West-Central district Must have piano.— 
Address, stating all particulars and lowest, inclusive terms, Clarence, Box 6,626, 
I^ostal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

R^E QUIRED, smaU STUDIO-FLAT, FURNISHED, or Studio with Hving room, 
month or longer. Rent must be low. — Address Flat, Box 6,372, Postal Department, 
^aily Telegraph. 

pE QUIRED, for fortnight, possibly longer, small FURNISHED FLAT. Central 
^*' prefererd. Two only. State rent which, must be low. — Address Fum, Box 6,374* 
Postal Department, Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street, E.C. 

[JEQUIRED, for middle February, smaU UNFURNISHED FLAT, or Upper Part, 
^ containing four rooms, bath, and kitchen. Within two miles of Piccadilly. Rent 
560 to £76 per annum.— Box 4,253, Willing's. 125, Strand. 

D E QUIRED, FURNISHED FLAT, by a young lady. Rent not to exceed three guineas. 
Lv — ^Apply, by letter only, Mr. Borras, 147, Tatchbrook-street, W. 

TNFURNISHED UPPER PART WANTED. Eight rooms, including kitchen and 
J bath room. Penny 'bus fare Victoria. Rent not more £60, inclusive. — Address 
I. E., Box 6,260, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

^ Tvbe, a name given to the new electric under-ground trains in London, 
^opularly called twopenny-tube, in reference to the price 2d. for all distances. — "mi 
rtlst's or photographer's workshop. 
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TXTELL-PURNISHED PLAT REQUIRED. Three bed rooms, two sittang, rooms, 
T V bath. Must have plate' and linen, also piano. Rent about four guineas, 
Bloomsbury or Baker-street district. — ^Reply Highfield, Greenford-rd., Sutton. 



BOARD" & APARTEMENTS TO BE 'LET. 



AA.— DAWSON-PLACE-MANSIONS, Pembridge-square, W, 
• The 

MOST SELECT RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. 
Pour minutes Tube (Notting-hill-gate) and Kensington Gardens. Delightful situation. 
Excellent cuisine. Separate tables. Telephone. Electric light. Pull-sized Billiard Table. 

Inclusive terms from 35s. single, three gns. double weekly. 



A. 



A.— TO CITY GENTLEMEN. 

A bigh-class PENSION, 36 and 36, PORCHESTER- 
SQUARE, Hyde-Park, W. Spacious reception rooms, handsomely 
furnished throughout, 26 bed rooms. Large and airy. Single from 
3l3. Double room from 65s. per week. Hot and cold baths. Excellent 
cuisine. Electric light. Bright, sociable evenings. Young musical 
society. 20 minutes to City ( Queen's-road). Tube. Met. Station, 
Royal Oak. 'Buses to all parts pass square. Telephone 4697, P&d* 
dingston. 



AN 
IDEAL 



HOME. 



A 



A.— ILCHESTER RESIDENTIAL MANSION, 3, Dchestergardens, St. Peten- 
burgh-pl., Bayswater (3min. Tube, Queen's-rd., and Kensington Gardens, lOmin. 
Regent-street). Elegantly furnished by Maple and Waring. Comforts and cuisine of 
best hotels. Beautiful reception rooms, dining rooms (separata tables), 60 bed rooms. 
Billiards. Electricity throughout Inclusive terms. Single, ^., 52s. 6d., 638. (a few 356.); 
double, 3 ^, 4, 4 ^, 5, and 6 gns. Not a boarding house ; a bijou mansion for 8uperi(tf 
guests. Quite a new departure, based on management's experience of finest Continental 
hotels, French, Spanish, Italian, Telegrams. "Mayonnaise, London." 

A A.— ALBION HOUSE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 36, Kensington Gardens-square, 
• Hyde Park. Overlooking beautiful square. Newly decorated. Separate tables. 
Cuisine equal to first-class hotels. Inclusive terms from 30s. per week. 

A— A BOARD RESIDENCE (select), from 25s. weekly; reduction to families. Hand- 
• somely furnished. Excellent cuisine. Electric light. Separate tables. Near rail 
'bus, Tube. 2 and 4, Sinclair-road. Insigton. 

—A BAYSWATER PRIVATE HOTEL, 69, Linden-gardens, three min. from 
• Tube, Met. ™ (Notting-hill-gate), 'bus, and Kensington Gardens. Quietest situation 
in London. Cosy lounge, and house heated. 

A— A. BEAU IDEAL BUREAU. 
• A free list of private English families, receiving PAYING GUESTS,'^ Boarders, 
or Letting Apartments, recommended in all parts. If writing, state requirements.— 
Seymour and Graham, 219, Oxford circus. 



A 



A 



A BEAUTIFULLY-FURNISHED HOUSE, 
• Overlooking Russell-square. 

Good table. Electric light. Baths. Billiards. 
From 25s., inclusive, per week. 
Bansha," Upper Montague-street (opposite Hotel Russell). 



t<n 



^ silver and plated-silver things for the table, such as forks, spoons, and orna- 
ments etc. — " namely board and lodging; that is room, attendance and food. — 
™ Metropolitan railway. — ^ a person who is received into a private family, whfiW 
he must pay his board and lodging, but is treated like one of the faaaoity. 
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HAMPSTEAD (near heath).— Comfortable HOME offered to City gentlemen, in English 
family. Good opportunity for conversation. 23, Upper Park-road. 

AMPSTEAD.— BOARD-RESIDENCE (superior). Very comfortable. Late dinner. 
Bath. Young society. From 22b., inclusive. — 57, King Henry^s-road. 

H ERNE-HILL, S.E. — 325, Milkwood-road, three minutes from station and park. — 
Comfortable, quiet APARTMENTS. Modem house. No children. Terms moderate. 

HERNE-HLLL.— Comfortable HOME offered. Two gentlemen only. Convenient 
trains and City. — 1, Shardcroft-avenue. 

HIGHBURY NEW PARK (123).— BOARD-RESIDENCE from 16s. 6d. Late dinner. 
,< Billiards. Bath (h. and c). Young, musical society. Near rail, 'bus. Tube. 

HOME offered by a trained hospital nurse. Every care and comfort. House situated near 
Richmond. — ^Address 5,373, Daily Telegraph. 

KENSINGTON GARDENS.— Drawing-room SUITE ^ of four rooms. Airy and well 
FURNISHED. Half -minute from gardens. Tube, and Undergroimd.— 42, 
Queen's-rd. 

KENSINGTON GARDENS- SGUARE (No. 13).— High-claas BOARD-RESIDENCE 
for superior people. Most comfortable in every way. Mod. terms. Few min. Tube. 

KENSINGTON HIGH-STREET.— BED ROOM and SITTING ROOM, dining room 
floor, comfortably FURNISHED. No other lodgers. No children. 

LADY offers comfortable HOME to friendly young lady, at reduced terms. Engaged 
during day preferred. Companionship desired. — 49, Dartmouth, Park-hill. 

LADY offers BOARD-RESIDENCE for six months to gentleman m return for £25.— 
Address L., Box 5,283, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph. 

LADY of POSITION (experienced caterer) receives 12 guests. Beautifully furnished 
house, close to Royal College, Tube, and District. South rooms. Large gardens. 
Tennis. Highest references exchanged. — 31. Stanshope-gardens, S.W. 

LADY and -GENTLEMAN, residing near Putney-heath, would receive two ladies as 
PAYING GUESTS in their nice, healthy house. Every comfort. Terms moderate.— 
Address B., 5,386, Daily Telegraph. 

LADY (YOUNG) wishes to SHARE her small, comfortable FLAT. Terms moderate.— 
X. Y. Z., District Messenger Office. High-street, Kensington. 

LANCASTER- GATE (27)— PAYING GUESTS. Private rooms if desired. Rede- 
corated throughout. Almost facing Park. 

T ONDON. MERRICK'S HOTEL. 

^ De Vere-gardens, Kensington, W. 

Cuisine under H. C. Merrick's supervision. 

(15 years chef Boodle's Club.) 

Most charming and quiet position in London. 

Large and luxurious bed and reception rooms. 

Billiards. 
Electric lift. Inclusive terms, from lOs. 6d. per day. 



]tnJSWELL-HILL.— Two or three City gentlemen received as PAYING GUESTS 
-"^ in a well-appointed private house (not a boarding house), near station. Good table. 
Every freedom and home comfort. Electric light throughout. — Address C. 5,302. Daily 
Telegraph. 



first floor. 



A— APARTMENTS.— Comfortably and handsomely FURNISHED suites. BatL 
• Also single bed rooms for bachelors and couples who appreciate quiet, good cooking, 
and cleanliness. — 72, Sinclair-rd., W. Kensington (close Tube, rail, and 'bus). 

— APARTMENTS (high-class), for those seeking refined quarters. Most central 

• Newly FURNISHED. Baths (h. and c). Electric light— No. 41, Bloomsbniy 
s-quare, W.C. 

—AT 41, LINDEN- GARDENS, W. (close to Kensington Gardens and Netting- 

• hill-gate Stations, Met. or Tube). — Excellent cuisine. Electric light. Bath (Landc). 
Billiards. Telephone. Sep. tables. Splendid situation. Moderate. 

—AT BAYSWATER, 

9 and 8, PRINCES-SQUARE. 
Queen's-road Stations. Quiet, healthy position. Near Kensington Gardens. fBest English 
cooking. Sep. tables. Elec. light. Mod. sanitation. Prom 35e. per week. TeL 2,703, Western. 

A— AT 25, Leicester-square, Bayswater, W.— Private BOARD and RESIDENCE 
" for ladies and gentlemen desiring superior accommodation. Excellent table. Bath 
(h. and c). Electrically lighted throughout. Terms moderate and inclusive. 

A — BED-SITTING ROOM, 

^' Comfortably and cosily FURNISHED, 128. 6d. or 10s. 6d. Electric light. Bath 
(h. and c). Breakfast and teas. Mod. 20, Bernard-street, Russell-square, W.C. 

— BOARD-RESIDENCE. Reduced winter terms, very low for permanency. 47, 

• Upper Bedford-place, W.C. Gentlemen and families specially catered for. Elegantly 
furnished. Scrupulously clean. English meat. Liberal, varied table. Exellent 
cooking. Electric light. Is. cab-fare principal theatres, stations; two minutes 
from Tube and 'buses for all parts. 

XpiFTEEN SHILLINGS.— Sup. ^ BOARD-RESIDENCE. Liberal table, late dinnJ. 
J- Saturday, Sunday, full board. ° Most central for City, West-end Id. fare. 354> 
Kingsland-rd. 

mNSBURY-PARK, N. (facing), minute from City and West Tubes, ten minutes' 
-T ride to City and West. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 18s., also large rooms to 
suit friends. Bath, piano. English spoken. — 7, Cumberland-terrace. 

FREE LIST of aU the best HOUSES for PAYING GUESTS, Apartments, and Board- 
Residence. No charge whatever. — Send your requirements to 

HADDEN and RENDELL, 
139, Oxford-street, W. 

GENTLEMEN and MARRIED COUPLES.— BED ROOM, use sitting room, meals 
optional. Sitting and Bed Room, communicating. Close Met., Tube. — 122, Queen's- 
road. 

AMPSTE AD.— UNFURNISHED ROOMS (two or three). Electric light, bai 
telephone. Main road. Near three stations and motor-buses. Attendance.— ^Mr. 
Stower, 146, Finchley-road, Hampstead. 

HAMPSTEAD.— 23, Frognal.— Superior BOARD-RESIDENCE in lady's private 
house, for married couples and single gentlemen. Home comforts. Exceptionally 
good cooking. Highly recommended. Three minutes from Finchley-road stations. 

HAMPSTEAD (WEST).— Large, comfortable ROOMS. Good cooking. Bath Near 
cricket grounds, three railway stations. Highly recommended. — 40, Denningtoa 
Park-road. ... ....... , 

k.^ •• - ■- 



^ superior. — " Sunday full board ; t. e. — also lunch, because in England businefis- 
men seldom return to limch on week days. 
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WEST HAMPSTEAD.— Comfortance HOME, for gentleman. Late dinner. Electric 
light. Very cleanly. Inclusive terms. 26s, weekly. Near three stations. — 31, West- 
bom-road. 

C. LONDON.— BOARDING HOUSE (superior). Cubicle^ and partial board, 
• 14s.6d. and IVs. 6d. weekly (breakfast, late dinner, full board Sundays); separate 
rooms 21s 6d. weekly. — Proprietress, 35, Upper Bedford-place. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



— Finchley Road having become a Business Thoroughfare — 

THE ' INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 

BOARDING Schools, founded 1862— Have been Removed to Church End, 
ITNCHLEY, N. "London's Healthiest Suburb." 

— Exceptionally Convenient for Parents living in or near London — 
— ^28 minutes by Train from Moorgate-st. and Broad-st. Stations — 
City Office — 33, Tower Chambers Moorgate-st. Daily 3 till 4 p.m. 
Thorough COMMERCIAL or PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
Over 3,000 Certificates GAINED at PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 
MODERATE Terms, HOME COMFORT, Individual Attention. 
Pupils Study ENTIRELY at FINCHLEY— without going abroad. 

Or also in FRANCE or GERMANY— whenever they desire it— 
WITHOUT any EXTRA CHARGE or TROUBLE to PARENTS. 
40,000 OLD PUPILS in Excellent Positions Throughout World. 

EDUCATION in FRANCE or GERMANY, and at SEASIDE.— YOUTHS and 
LADIES. Ages from 12 to 27. PARIS, BOULOUGNE,*VERSAILLES, HANOVER, 
MARGATE. 

Pupils are ACCOMPANIED Abroad and VISITED while there. Parents thus 
often assured as to Health, Comfort, and Progress. In French Schools Alwajrs TEN 
FRENCH Pupils to ONE English. 

PROGRESS is therefore Yery RAPID and SATISFACTORY. 
Write to the International College, Church End. Finchley, London. 

riOLONIAL & FOREIGN YOUTHS of ALL Nations.— ARE RAPIDLY TAUGHT 
^ the ENGLISH LANGUAGE — Commercial Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, &c.— MODERATE Terms— HOME Comfort— INDIVIDUAL Attention, write 
to the Inernational College, Church End, Finchley, London. 

PITMAN'S SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW. 
Principal— BERNHARD DE BEAR 
(Late Examiner, London Chamber of Commerce). 

NEW COURSES NOW BEING ARRANGED. 
Individual Instruction in all subjects, including Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Business Methods, Arithmetic, Writing, Spelling, Grammar^ 
Typewriting, French, German, Spanish, &c. 

Inclusive quarterly fees, or separate subjects may be taken at fixed 
fees. Coaching " for Civil Service and all Exams. 
PARENTS ARE INVITED TO 

SEND FOR PITMAN'S NEW PROSPECTUS 
for full description of the School's rapid, effective methods of training 
and details of the excellent appointments obtained by the School for 
its qualified students. 

DURING THE PAST 36 YEARS 
POSTS HAVE BEEN SECURED. 

Daily openings for juniors in prominent City houses. Remunerative 

^ a small compartment or division of a dormitory for a single sleeps. — 
° preparing for an examination by cramming. 



35,000 
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FCELY-FURNISHED SITTING ROOM and BED ROOM to be LET. Suit mamed 
couple, or young ladies engaged day time. Two minutes from S. Kensington Station. 
—Address F. S. 6,382. Daily Telegraph. 

O 27, HALF-MOON-ST.,— High-class PRIVATE HOTEL is now ready for visiton. 
Every suite of apartments contains own private bath room and w.c. Meals a la 
carte or en pension. Suite, containing sitting room, bed room, and bath room, from three 
guineas per week. Single bed room, 4s. a day. Special terms for permanency. 

NO. 6, REGENT-STREET, W.C, near British Museum. Most comfortable HOME. 
Excellent table. Bath (h. and c.) Terms from 21s. 

PINNER (near station).— DRAWING ROOM, Dining Room, and two Bed BoomB 
to be LET FURNISHED, with attendance. Extensive grounds.— Apply at 42, 
Queen Anne-street. 

USSELL-SQUARE.— BED and BREAKFAST, from 3s. day, or 17 s. weekly. Full 
board from 25s. weekly. Most central position in London. 66, Guilford-street, W.C. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON.— BOARD RESIDENCE.— Lady can receive few select 
paying guests in her private residence. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON.— Comfortable, FURNISHED, large DRAWING RoS 
and BED ROOM. Also another large Bed Room. Clean. Convenient. No other 
lodgers. Bath. — Apply 278, Fulham-road. 

ST. JAMES' S-PL ACE.— Bachelor's BED ROOM, top floor. Electric light. Manservant 
Use of bath-room. Terms. £ls. — Address L. C, 6,093, Daily Telegraph. 

ST. JOHN'S-WOOD.— Comfortable HOME, for gentlemen. Superior, private house. 
Every convenience. Good cooking. Late dinners. Piano. Bath (h. and c). Throe 
minutes Marlborough-road and Tube. — 37, Marlborough-hill, N.W. 

8 TREATHAM.— Superior BOARD-RESIDENCE, in private family. Detached hoose, 
close Streatham-hill and Streatham Stations. Home comforts. Late dinner.— ^> ] 
Gleneidon-rd. 

SUPERIOR BOARD-RESIDENCE offered to gentlemen, close to East Croydon 
Railway Station. References exchanged. — ^Apply Neeves, Clydesdale, Altyre-road, 
Croydon. 

TO be LET, weU FURNISHED DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR, in private house, for 
one or two gentlemen. Bath. Electric light. Piano; and man for valeting/ if 
desired. — Apply 7, Welbeck-street. 

TO VEGETARIANS and others.— Comfortable BED-SITTING (or bed and sitting) 
ROOMS to be LET, with or without board. Every convenience. — 63, Hereford-road. 

TTNFURNISHED— Two ROOMS, on top floor, in very quiet house. To alady, 78. weekly 
^ Letter to A. H., 31, Park-road, Hampstead. 

YICTORIA.— Superior, well FURNISHED APARTMENTS. Electric light. Bath. 
^ Good attendance and cooking. Particularly clean, quiet, and well-kept house. Single 
rooms if desired. Moderate terms. Meals as required. — 61, Gloucester-street. 

YICTORIA.— BED ROMM and SITTING ROOM. Breakfast. Suitable for Qty gentle- 
^ man. Lowest terms. — W., 127, Warwick-street. 

YICTORIA.— Superior BOARD-RESIDENCE or FURNISHED APARTMENTS. 
^ Bath. (h. and c). Good cooking and attendance. — ^22, Lupus-street. 

^ to act as valet. 
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i!ST HAMPSTEAD.— Comfortance HOME, for gentleman. Late dinner. Electric 
light. Very cleanly. IncluBive terms. 258, weekly. Near three stations. — 31, West- 
road. 

C. LONDON.— BOARDING HOUSE (superior). Cubicle^ and partial board, '\ 

14s. 6d. and 17s. 6d. weekly (breakfast, late dinner, full board Sundays); separate 
5 21s 6d. weekly. — ^Proprietress, 36, Upper Bedford-place. 

f 
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ONIAL & FOREIGN YOUTHS of ALL Nations.— ARE RAPIDLY TAUGHT 
be ENGLISH LANGUAGE — Commercial Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Short- 
&c.— MODERATE Terms— HOME Comfort— INDIVIDUAL Attention, write 
3 Inemational College, Church End, Finchley, London. 

lAN'S SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW. 

Principal— BERNHARD DE BEAR 
(Late Examiner, London Chamber of Commerce). 

V COURSES NOW BEING ARRANGED. 

Individual Instruction in aU subjects, including Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Business Methods, Arithmetic, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, 
Typewriting, French, German, Spanish, &c. 

Inclusive quarterly fees, or separate subjects may be taken at fixed 
fees. Coaching " for Civil Service and all Exams. 
PARENTS ARE INVITED TO 
D FOR PITMAN'S NEW PROSPECTUS 

for full description of the School's rapid, effective methods of training 
and details of the excellent appointments obtained by the School for 
its qualified students. 

DURING THE PAST 36 YEARS 
100 ^^^TS HAVE BEEN SECURED. 
jyjyj Daily openings for juniors in prominent City houses. Remimerative 

^ a small compartment or division of a dormitory for a single sloepQir. — p 
taring for an examination by cramming. 
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— Finchley Road having become a Business Thoroughfare — 
3' INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 

HOARDING Schools, foimded 1862— Have been Removed to Church End, 
HLEY, N. "London's Healthiest Suburb." 

— ^Exceptionally Convenient for Parents living in or near London — 
— ^28 minutes by Train from Moorgate-st. and Broad-st. Stations — 
City Office — 33, Tower Chambers Moorgate-st. Daily 3 till 4 p.m. 
Thorough COMMERCIAL or PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
Over 3,000 Certificates GAINED at PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 
MODERATE Terms, HOME COMFORT, Individual Attention. 
Pupils Study ENTIRELY at FINCHLEY— without going abroad. 

Or also in FRANCE or GERMANY— whenever they desire it— 
WITHOUT any EXTRA CHARGE or TROUBLE to PARENTS. 
40,000 OLD PUPILS in Excellent Positions Throughout World. i 

CATION in FRANCE or GERMANY, and at SEASIDE.— YOUTHS "and ^^ 

.ADIES. Ages from 12 to 27. PARIS, BOULOUGNE,*VERSAILLES, HANOVER, ' 

GATE. 

Pupils are ACCOMPANIED Abroad and VISITED while there. Parents thus », 

assured as to Health, Comfort, and Progress. In French Schools Alwajrs TEN 
^CH Pupils to ONE English. 

PROGRESS is therefore Yery RAPID and SATISFACTORY. 
Write to the International College, Church End. Finchley, London. 
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posts for young ladies as Secretaries, Amanuenses, Shorthand-TypiBtB, &c. 
Positions for seniors and valuable foreign appointments. 
2,000 VACANCIES NOW AT DISPOSAL ANNUALLY. 
WRITE FOR PITMAN'S PROSPECTUS, 
' ^ 64 pages, illustrated, gratis and post free. 

Address (mentioning No. 28) the Secretary, 

PITMAN'S METROPOLITAN SCHOOL, 

SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, W.C. 

CITY of LONDON COLLEGE, acting in conjunction with the London Chamber of 
Commerce, White-street and Ropemaker-street, Moorfields, E.C. 

DAY HIGHER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, for those who require training in the 
principles of commerce. 

DAY CLERICAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOL.— One year's course enables student* 
(both sexes) to take positions in commercial life. 

EVENING and DAY CLASSES in COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS and FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, Typewriting, and Shorthand. Evening Courses: Insurance, Banking 
Accoimtants, Sercetarial, Surveyors, Sanitary Science, &c. Laboratories for all scienoes. 
Art Studio. 

EVENING COURSES for MATRICLTATION, Inter.^ and Final B.A. andB.Sc. 

SATURDAY COURSES for TEACHERS, Matric, Inter, and Final B.A and 
B.Sc. 

Prospectus gratis. 

"DIRKBECK COLLEGE, 

^ Bream's-buildings Chancery-lane, E.C. 

DAY and EVENING CLASSES. 
Principal— G. ARMITAGE SMITH, D.Iit, M.A. 
University of London. 
The College provides full courses of instruction for the Examinationfl of tl» 
University in Arts, Science, and Laws, under recognised teachers of thejUnivetsity. 
The laboratories are well appointed, and there are facilities for researob^Hlfc' 
The NEW TERM commences on MONDAY, Jan. 7. 
Full particulars on application. 

HE POLYTECHNIC DAY SCHOOL. 

Civil Service School. — Term commenced Dec. 3L 

Shorthand and Typewriting School. —Term commences Jan. 7. 

Girls' School.— Term commences Jan. 15. 

Boys' Secondary and Technical School. — Term commences Jan. 8. 

Bojrs' Secondary and Commercial School. — ^Term conmiences Jan. 8. 

Bojrs' Preparatory School. — Term commences Jan. 8. 

Carriage-Building School. — ^Term commences Jan. 8. 

Architectural School. — ^Term commences Jan. 8. 

Engineering School. — ^Term commences Jan. 8. 

Photographic School. — Term commences Jan. 14. 

Art and Design SchooL — ^Term commences Jan. 14. 

Full prospectus on application to the Secretary, 309, Regent-street. W. 

l^^LECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 



T 



FARADAY HOUSE. 
68 and 70, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, 
London, W.C. 
(Established 1889.) 

No electrical engineer's training is complete until he has obtained: 

(1) A COMPLETE COLLEGE TRAINING; 

(2) PRACTICAL WORKS EXPERIENCE. 



Intermediate examination. 
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HERNEIBAY.— NEW COLLEGE. 16 acres. PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL, and 
ENGINEERING sides. Excellent workshops and laboratory. Separate bed rooms. 
Sea bathing. Cadet corps. Healthy situation. Fees mod. and incl. 

FGHFIELD SCHOOL, Chertsey, Surrey.— The buildings stand in their own extensive 
and picturesque grounds. Situation is high, dry, very healthy, and pleasant. BOYS 
are prepared for all examinations. Cricket, football, lawn tennis, gymnasium, driU, &c. 
Best references. Inspection specially invited Single beds. No term's notice. Every home 
comfort. No corporal punishment. Fees 27 to 30 guineas. 

KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, Wimbledon-common. CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS. Special facilities for engineering and for the conver- 
sational study of French. Two excellent boarding houses. Next term begins Jan. 16. 1907. 
— Apply to the Head Master. 

ARG ATE.— BOARDING SCHOOL (GIRLS), KENT HOUSE. £6 quarterly. Large 
house, lofty rooms, close sea. Thorough education, bookkeepnig. languages, music, 
dancing. Backward pupils rapidly improved. Entire charge where desired. Send for 
illustrated prospectus. 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED. 



A GOOD COOK-GENERAL WANTED, aged 25 to 30. H.-p.i kept. Good salary.-- 
Mrs. Wyatt, Augorfa, Edgware. 

GOOD GENERAL SERVANT « WANTED, aged about 18. Apply Moscow Arms,™ 
Moscow-road, Bayswater. 

A YOUNG LADY WANTED, thoroughly domesticated, as companion to lady fit 
Stevenage, Herts. Must be cheerful and willing. — Apply, between three and five 
o'clock, Friday, 38, Kensington Park-road. 

ACTIVE, middle-aged woman WANTED (abstainer), as GENERAL, to take charge 
of country cottage and three children (governess kept). Must be good cook, fond 
of children, and used to country life. Good refs,^^ indispensable. Man for boots, &c. 
Wages £16.— Address W. A., 6,366, Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street, E.C. 

AN experienced COOK WANTED. Must have good personal references, not less than 
six months. No luncheons. — Apply Queen's Head, 62, Piccadilly, W. 

BOOTS. ^ WANTED immediately, for small country hotel, young man, as singlehanded 
boots. Must have commercial hotel experience, and willing to make himself generally 
useful. — Apply, stating full particulars, Fountain Hotel, Huntingdon. 

COOK (WOMAN) WANTED at once, for busy commercial ^' and family hotel Must 
be first-class and experienced. Large Masonic and other dinners. — Apply, with 
fullest particulars as to age, experience, salary, and references. Castle Hotel, Hastings. 

COOK (good plain) WANTED, in a doctor's house, for Jan. 21. — Apply, eleven till 
one or after six o'clock, or write, 8, Berkeley-street, W. 

COOK-GENERAL REQUIRED, for business house. Aged 26. Housemaid and boy 
kept. Three in family. Men in business live out. Personal reference necessary. — ^Apply 
between three and eight, Mrs. J., 1, Swallow-street. 

COOK-GENERAL REQUIRED. Small family. Comfortable home. No washing. 
Housemaid kept. — Apply by letter Mrs. R. P., 150, Sinclair-road, Kensington, W. 

' House-parlour-maid, not horse-power! — ^ a servant doing all the work. — 
™ many public houses are named after different arms, e. g, — the Kings' Arms, the 
Queen's Arms. — ^ references. — ^ a man or boy who cleans boots etc. at a hotel. — 
^ commercial hotel, a hotel patronised by commercial travellers. 
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AT SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Shoreham (near Brighton, Sussex, close to 
the sea), pupils prepared for commercial and professional life. All exams. Very 
healthy situation. Best dietary. Sanitation perfect. Individual attention. Sx)ecial attention 
to backward and delicate boys. Home comforts. Fine premises, (^i en and covered play- 
grounds. Laboratory. Sea bathing, cricket, football, and tennis. — ^Inchs^'ve fee 30 guineaa 
per annum. — ^Prospectus, address Headmaster. 

BALDOCK COLLEGE, Baldock, Herts (within an hour of King's-croes). Established 
50 years. Inclusive fees from 21 guineas per annum. Thorough education combined 
with refined and happy home. Backward youths rapidly prepared for business. Beau- 
tiful and healthy situation. Highest references to parents of pupils. — ^Prospectus, views, 
address Principal. 

BEDFORD COUNTY SCHOOL.— Boarding 200, the sons of professional and business 
men. Thorough education. Professional, engineering, and mercantile sides. Chemical 
and phjrsical laboratories, lecture rooms, workshops, first-class playing fields, gymnasiuffl) 
Cadet corps of 100 members; regular shooting practice. Healthy site, 23 acres. Electric 
light. Fees moderate and inclusive. Scholarships. — For prospectus apply to Headmaster 
Rev. C. F. Farrar. M.A. 

BRIGHTON.— CLARENCE COLLEGE (GIRLS). Estab. 27 yrs. Headmistress, Miss 
E. M. Clare (Camb. Higher Local, Reg. Col. B.). Certificated mistresses and visiting 
masters. Governess- Student required. — Apply Principal. 

BRIGHTON, W.-LADIES'SCHOOL. Recognised. 
Beautifully situat^ on sea front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4, Walsingham-mansions. 
Excellent education on modern lines. Orchestra, dressmaking, cooking, riding, 
hockey. Own farm and laundry. 

"DRIGHTON.— Normanton, Florence-road,— Good HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS.' tho- 
^ rough education. Individual attention. Preparation for exams. — ^Principals, the 
Misses Normann. 

CAMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, MARGATE.— Modem premises. Lofty corridors. 
^ Ample light and air space. Sound education. Home comforts. Good playfield, 
organised games. — Apply Headmaster. 

CASTELNAU COLLEGE, BARNES, S.W.— Thorough modem EDUCATION. Home 
comforts. Unlimited diet. Matron. Fees from 26 guineas. — Apply Principal Cover* 
ness Pupil required. 

pRANLEICH SCHOOL, SURREY. 

^ CHURCH of ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Chairman of Council— Lord ASHCOMBE. 

Headmaster— Rev. G. C. ALLEN, D.D. 

Fees £39 to £55. 

NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 16^ 1907. 

NEW CLASS ROOMS NOW OPEN. 

Scholarships to Universities. 

EASTBOURNE.— Sea-front. 
High-class HOME SCHOOL for BOYS. First-class tuition. Home comforts. £24 
yearly. — ^Muncaster House. Royal-parade. 

GERMANY. — BONN-ON-THE-RHINE. — 3,400 students. — Select. ENGLISH- 
V^ FRENCH-GERMAN HOME. Establ. 1886. Preparation for Commerce, University, 
Military, and Civil Service. Exams, for only a few sons of gentlemen. — Add^ress Director 
Leschke, Paedagogiaches Heim, Bonn. 
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HERNEIBAY.— NEW COLLEGE. 16 acres. PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL, and 
ENGINEERING sides. Excellent workshops and laboratory. Separate bed rooms. 
Sea bathing. Cadet corps. Healthy situation. Fees mod. and incl. 

ffGHFIELD SCHOOL, Chwrtsey, Surrey.— The buildings stand in their own extensive 
and picturesque grounds. Situation is high, dry, very healthy, and pleasant. BOYS 
are prepared for aU examinations. Cricket, football, lawn tennis, gymnasium, driU, &c. 
Best references. Inspection specially invited Single beds. No term's notice. Every home 
comfort. No corporal punishment. Fees 27 to 30 guineas. 

KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, Wimbledon-common. CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS. Special facilities for engineering and for the conver- 
sational study of French. Two excellent boarding houses. Next term begins Jan. 16. 1907. 
—Apply to the Head Master. 

MARGATE.-.BOARDING SCHOOL (GIRLS), KENT HOUSE. £6 quarterly. Large 
house, lofty rooms, close sea. Thorough education, bookkeepnig. languages, music, 
dancing. Backward pupils rapidly improved. Entire charge where desired. Send for 
Olustrated prospectus. 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED. 



A GOOD COOK-GENERAL WANTED, aged 25 to 30. H.-p.^ kept. Good salary.-- 
^ Mrs. Wyatt, Augorfa, Edgware. 

A GOOD GENERAL SERVANT « WANTED, aged about 18. Apply Moscow Arms,™ 
-^ Moscow-road, Bayswater. 

^— -T^ B ■--■ - - -- I — - ■ M III J MB^ !■■■■ ■■■IIIBIM— IM ■ J 1, 

A YOUNG LADY WANTED, thoroughly domesticated, as companion to lady ftt 
Stevenage, Herts. Must be cheerful and willing. — ^Apply, between three and five 
o'clock, Friday, 38, ELensington Park-road. 

~— I .Ml I - - I ■!■ I I ■ ■ I IBB I I 

A CarVE, middle-aged woman WANTED (abstainer), as GENERAL, to take charge 
•^ of country cottoge and three children (governess kept). Must be good cook, fond 
of children, and used to country life. Good refs,^^ indispensable. Man for boots, &c. 
Wages £16.— Address W. A., 6,366, Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street, E.C. 

AN experienced COOK WANTED. Must have good personal references, not less than 
six months. No luncheons. — Apply Queen's Head, 62, Piccadilly, W. 

BOOTS. ^ WANTED immediately, for small coimtry hotel, young man, as singlehanded 
boots. Must have commercial hotel experience, and willing to make himself generally 
Useful — Apply, stating full particulars, Fountain Hotel, Huntingdon. 

COOK (WOMAN) WANTED at once, for busy commercial "^ and family hotel. Must 
be first-class and experienced. Large Masonic and other dinners. — Apply, with 
fullest particulars as to age, experience, salary, and references. Castle Hotel, Hastings. 

COOK (good plain) WANTED, in a doctor's house, for Jan. 21. — Apply, eleven till 
one or after six o'clock, or write, 8, Berkeley-street, W. 

COOK-GENERAL REQUIRED, for business house. Aged 26. Housemaid and boy 
kept. Three in family. Men in business live out. Personal reference necessary. — Apply 
between three and eight, Mrs. J., 1, Swallow-street. 

COOK-GENERAL REQUIRED. Small family. Comfortable home. No washing. 
Housemaid kept. — Apply by letter Mrs. R. P., 150, Sinclair-road, Kensington, W. 

^ House-parlour-maid, not horse-power! — ^ a servant doing all the work. — 
^ many puUio houses are named after different arms, e, g, — the Kings' Arms, the 
Queen's Arms. — ^ references. — ^ a man or boy who cleans boots etc. at a hotel. — 
^ commercial hotel, a hotel patronised by commercial travellers. 
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COOK- GENERAL (experienced) RE QUIRED, for one lady. Small flat. Aged 22 to 28 
Wages- £16 to £18. Personal reference. — Call, morning or evening. F. Flat> 120^ 
Great Portland-street. W. 



COOK-GENERAL. ^Middle-aged woman REQUIRED, for small country hotel 
Plain cooking only. References required. — Address X. Y. Z., Daily Tel^raph Office, 
Brighton. 

COOK-GENERAL, aged 24-26, wages £20- £22, for small family near London.- 
Apply M. D. 376, Oxford-street, W. 

COOK-GENERAL, for flat, also Housemaid (sleep out). Generals for private. Cook and 
Housemaid for business house. Good wages. — ^Apply Abingdon Registered Employ* 
ment Agency, 15. Abingdon-road, Kensington. 

COOK-GENERAL or good GENERAL WANTED. Housemaid kept. Comfortebfe 
situation. Good wages. — ^Apply or write full particulars to M. 84 Princess Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

■ ■ — ' ■■!■■■■■ ■ ■ » ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ p^^^^M ,, ^^.^^m^m^^^^ a\ 

pOOK, Parlourmaid, aud Housemaid WANTED, by Jan. 24 (cook not over 30); 
^ Wages £24, £20, £18. Good characters. Mrs. Clarke, St. Clears, The Avenue, Ke^r 
Gardens. 

COOKS, Cook- Generals, Generals, Nurses, House-Parlourmaids, all servants. — ^Numbera . 
WANTED. Excellent situations. Good wages Largest, best offices; servants' homes. 
— ^Mrs. Pipe, 228, Edgware-road. 

EXPERIENCED KITCHENMAID. ^Wholesale business house. Good wages.- 
Apply to Housekeeper, 97, Wood-street (entrance Oat-lane). 

GENERAL SERVANT REQUIRED, for small flat. Three in family. Willing, early 
riser, good reference. — Write L., 11, Southampton-mansions, Southampton-row. 

GENERAL SERVANT WANTED, with good character. Must understand plain 
cooking. Small family. Good wages. Washing sent out. — Apply, before one or after 
six, to Mrs. Clarkson, 6, Becmead-avenue, S.W. (tram terminus). 

GDNERAL SERVANT WANTED, for one lady, to Hve on a flat in town £20 to £24. 
Plain cooking required. — Apply, or write. Mrs. Graham, 12, Buckingham Palace- 
road. Agency established 40 years. 

GENERAL SERVANT WANTED at once. Must be thoroughly reliable, clean, and 
early riser. Small house. No washing. No children. Help given. — ^24, Grosvenor- 
square, W. 

GENERAL SERVANT WANTED. Three in family. Small house.— Address Y., 70, S 
Farm road. West Norwood, S.E. 

GENERAL SERVANT WANTED. Aged about 20, with a slight knowledge of cooking 
preferred. Boy for boots, knives, &c. — Apply 13, Down-street, Piccadilly. 

GENERAL SERVANT WANTED.— Little plain cooking required. Man cleans win- 
dows. — Apply Mrs. Wise, 4, Eastmeam-road, London. 

GENERAL SERVANT WANTED, aged under 26. Help given. Wages liberal Must 
have good reference. — Apply Mia. Morley, 66, Thicket-road, S.E. 

GENERAL SERVANT WANTED, experienced and capable. Aged about 20. Able 
to do plain cooking. Good references required. Good wages. — Apply 2, Baker- 
street (comer of Portman-square). 

GENERAL. — Good plain cook. Four in family. Help kept. Good outings. ^ £18.— 
Address 20, Mount-avne., Eealing, W. 

' may go out often. 
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GOOD GENERAL SERVANT WANTED. Must be thoroughly capable and trust- 
worthy, and a good plain cook. 26 to 30. Two in family. £20. — ^Apply M., 28, Canon- 
bury Park. 

GOOD GENERAL SERVANT WANTED, with knowledge of cooking, aged 20 to 
26.— Write Merrett^ 47, Howard's-lane, S.W. 

GOOD GENERAL SERVANT WANTED, for flat. Two in family.— Apply, between 
four and seven, 4, Ridgmount-gardens, W.C. 

.nOOD PLAIN COOK REQUIRED. Two in family, and two children. House-parlour- 
^ maid and governess. No basement. Wages £^-24. — Apply by letter, or after six 
p.m., Mrs. T., Heymis, 3, Kidderpore-avenue, Hampstead. 

n OOD PLAIN COOK WANTED, also a good Housemaid, aged from 25 to 40. Must 
^ be good managers and thoroughly experienced, and early risers. References in- 
dispensable. Call, or write all particulars age, and abilities, Wyberton, First-avenue, 
Cliftenville. 

GOOD PLAIN COOK, also HOUSE-PARLOURMAID, WANTED, by Jan. 16. Five 
in family. Help kept. No young children. Ages 18-30. Wages £18-24. — ^Apply E., 
Aultmore, Sutton, Surrey. 

HEAD HOUSEMAID REQUIRED, for high class residential flats, capable to take 
entire charge of work in large building and control housemaids. Also Wanted, two 
Housemaids. — Apply personally or by letter. Manager, 17, Berkeley-street, W. 

TJOTEL.— Young lady REQUIRED, as house KEEPER (experienced). One used to 
-^ arranging fruit and flowers. Salary £28- £30, all found. — Address, stating experience, 
age, &c., K. V. Daily Telegraph, 169, PiccadiUy, W. 

HOTEL.— HOUSEKEEPER, stores, linen, and carving. — Apply personally, between 
eleven and twelve, Durrants Hotel, George-street, Manchester-square, W. 

HOTEL.— An ASSISTANT HOUSEKEEPER WANTED. Must be an early riser, 
and accustomed to hotel routine. — Address, giving age and experience (no others 
entertained)' M. M., Daily Telegraph. 



SITUATIONS WANTED. 



AA.A. — ^ACCOUNTANTS (qualified), regularly keeps and audits traders' books, 
• showing monthly record of progress and supplies annual certified balance-sheet. 
Moderate and inclusive terms. — Address Accountant, Homcastle 61, Cheapside, E.C. 

A CAPABLE BUSINESS MAN desires to REPRESENT first-class firm (wholesale). 
-^ London and district. Salary and commission. — ^Address F. R. 6,368, Daily Telegraph. 

A SMART young man (24), four years service in North- West Mounted Police,™ 
seeks OUTDOOR POSITION, in town or country. Understands horses. Good refs. 
— ^Address E. F. S., 60, Brownlon-road. N. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN seeks POSITION in merchant's office, being weU ac- 
quainted with English, French, German, and Dutch languages, and not afraid of 
work. — ^Address 110, Advertising Agency, 40, Goswell-road, E.C. 

A YOUNG GERMAN, acquainted with English and French languages, having office 
experience, desires a SITUATION.— Address G., 6,322, Daily-Telegraph, Fleet- 
street, E.C 

' considered. — " Accountant, one skilled in accounts and general book-keeping; 
one who audits the books of a business, and sees that they are kept properly. — ™ a 
police-troop in the N. W. Territories of Canada. 
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AC5C0UNTANT, Bookkeeper, or ConfidentiaL ' 12 years' ezparienoe, incl 
2^ years' counting-house " management. Foreign exchanges and banking. London 
Chamber of Commerce certificate for d.-e.^^ bookkeeping. Highest references.— F. B., 
Hayes-end, Uxbridge. 

ADVERTISER, who has held position of secretary and manager for past eight years 
with large ironf ounders ^^ and hardware ^ merchants, makers of ranges ^, 
grates ^, &c., seeks POSITION of trust. Keen buyer, good accountant and manager 
of a large staff. Excellent references. — ^Address R., 5,298, Daily Telegraph. 

ADVERTISER seeks EVENING EMPLOYMENT of a clerical^ nature. Books 
written up and balanced. Balance-sheets prepared. Terms moderate. — ^E. C, % 
St. John's-lane. Clerkenwell. 

AGENCY or good selling SIDE LINES, commission, or for own account, REQUIRED, 
by established firm with connection, and traveller calling on good West-end and 
provincial houses. — ^Address 5,350, Daily Telegraph. 

AN experienced TRAVELLER, with sound and live connection in the fancy goods, 
jewellery, and plate trades, is open to REPRESENT first-class house. WeU in with 
the principal buyers throughout provinces, also London. Moderate terms. Satisfactory 
references. — Address Energy. Daily Telegraph. Fleet-street, E.C. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMIST'S ASSISTANT requires SITUATION. Works laboratory 
experience. Aged 20. First-class refs. — Address C. A., 5,578, Daily Telegraph. 

ARTICLED^ CLERK to accountants. Wanted, terms, for placing well-educated 
youth with City firm. — Address H., 14 Cleveland-road. South Woodford. 

A S BOOKKEEPER or MANAGING CLERK. Thorough accountant. 18 years' wide 
-^ commercial experience, wholesale, engineering, retail businesses. Highest references. 
Disengaged. Aged 34. Guarantee if required. — ^Alpha, 22, Bramerton-street, Chelsea. 

BARMAID ^ in buffet bar, hotel bar, or restaurant. Seven years' reference.— 
L. H., 14, High-street, Ramsgate. 

"D ARMAID seeks SITUATION, hotel or buffet. Sleep out. Quick server and used to 
^ rush trade. ^ Excellent references. — ^Miss C. Joyce, 19, York-road, Waterloo. 

BOOKKEEPER.— Lady (middle-aged), well educated, requires POST. Double entry, 
good correspondent. Chartered accountant's reference. Provincial town preferred.— 
B. P., Offen's Library, Brighton-road, Worthing. 

BOOKKEEPER, of 14 years' standing, thoroughly competent, capable of taking entire 
charge of office, desires SITUATION. Highest refs.— B., 116, Hambro'-road, 
SouthaU, W. 

T)OYS and YOUNG MEN.— SITUATIONS WANTED, office, porter, or apprentice. 
^ Thorough references. — ^Address Hon. Sec., Cadet Employment Bureau, care of 
Rev. T. Given-wilson, 26, St. Mary's-road, Plaistow, London, E. v 

' a confidential clerk; having procuration. — " the room or house appropriated 
by a trader, manufacturer or merchant for keeping their business-books, accounts, etc. 
— ™ double-entry book-keeping. — ^ one who makes iron-castings. — ^ a dealer in 
iron and other hardware goods. — ^ kitchen-stoves. — ^° a framework of iron bare for 
holding the fuel in a fire-place; a fire-place. — ^^ pertaining to a clerk or penmanship; 
secretarial work. — ^ a pupil or clerk to a solicitor accountant etc. who is apprenticed 
for a certain term of years, and who must pay his employer a certain sum in return for 
being taught. — ^ a woman who attends at a bar or tavern to sell drinks. — ^ quick 
and much trade. 
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BUTCHER. — ^nioroiq^ lespeotable and experienced butcher, 24, seeks fflTT. ^ 
round shop, &c. Befis. — J*. Qator, 29, Heathfield-road, BronUey, Kent. 

CARETAKER ", Army pennoner (N.CLO.)"' and wife require position of trust, care 
of offioes, &C. Man as messenger or clerk. Highest references. Three years' reoent 
ezperienoe. Substantial security if inquired — Address 5,584, Daily Telegraph. 

riARMEN and HORSEKEEPERS. — Ex-soldiers of good character only supplied 
^ by the Natioiiai Association, 119, Victoria-street, S.W. (Telephone 367, West- 
minster). No fees. Apply Secretary. 

riAVALRYMAN, just left the Service, desires SITUATION, as horsekeeper, coachman, 
^ &c. Knowledge of hunters and polo ponies. Good Army character, and private 
feferonees. Smart apparance. Hiorough horseman. — Address C. 1,313, Daily Tel^raph 
Branch Office, Brighton. 

pHEF, hotel, club, or mansion. English and Continental cooking. Hotel, club testi- 
^ menials. Aged 34. Terms moderate. 12, Margaret-street, Brighton. 

pHEF seeks permanent SITUATION in public or private. Excellent references. Aged 
^ 32. Ikforried. — Apply H., 89, Manor-road, Rugby. 

riHEF, English, 30, seeks SITUATION, in small commercial hotel. Excellent references. 
^ Town or country. — Address C. M., Box 5,278, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph, 
fteet-street, E.G. 

CHEMIST, B.Sc. (Lond.), nine years' practical experience of every description of 
analytical work, desires a POST, in laboratory or works. — Address Chemist, Daily 

Telegrai^, Fleet-street, E.C. 

— Ill 

CLERK seeks WORK, temporary, part time, or otherwise. Good experience. Com- 
petent bookkeeper and correspondent. Good writer and quick at figures. — Address 

Olerk. 16, Brooke-street, Holbom, E.G. 

— - 

BESPATCH CLERK (21 ) desires similar POSITION. Six years' experience, railway 
accounts, claims, &c. Ex. refs. — Write S. P., 54, New Oxford-street. 

IVRESSMAKING. ^French (24).— Experienced first bodice '^ hand wants 

•^ SITUATION. Highest references. — Address K., 15, St. George's-square, Reg^it's 
Park. 

DYERS and CLEANERS.— Young French lady, having been employed with Al ^ 
Paris houses, wants SITUATION, to do ironing. — ^Write to C, care of Pottle and 
Son, 14, Ro3^1 Exchange, E.C. 

ENGLISH-FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT.— Gentleman (40). long varied ex- 
perienoe England, abroad, conversant most European languages, desires SITUA- 
TION, London. Shorthand-typist, bookkeeper. Would travel. Salary about £300. — 
Principals please address Dauntless, Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall-street, E.G. 

GENERAL^, aged 28, seeks SITUATION in flat. 12 month's personal character. 
Now three, i, 22.— A. P., Domestic Guild, 92, Great Portland-street, W. 

GENTLEMAN, aged 33, with 15 years' company and commercial experience, expert 
accountant and correspondent, desires SECRETARYSHIP or ACTIVE PARTNER- 
SHIP, in genuine established business. — Highest references and moderate capital. — Box 
4,263, Willing's, 125, Strand. 

^ situation. — "a person who takes care of a house ; especially an uninhabited 
one. — ^ non-commissioned-officer. — ^^ a woman's outer garment covering the 
waist and bust; the close-fitting waist or body of a woman's gown. — ^ A 1 = first 
class. — ^' general-servant. 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. V^ 
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GENTLEMAN, about 21, desires ENGAGEMENT, as companion, companion-Talet^ 
or any similar capacity. Highly recommended. — ^Address 6,085, Postal Depart* 
ment. Daily Telegraph. 

• — -* — ■ — -■ ■ ■ — — * ■ 

GENTLEMAN, with good education, aged 27, married, anxious to obtain SITUA- 
TION, will accept small salary. Shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. Good 
references. — ^Francis Taylor, 32, Brook-street, Kennigton, S.E. 

GENTLEMAN, nine years' railway goods traffic experience and highest testimonial 
seeks POSITION, to private firm.— Address R. G.. 6,042, Postal Department^ 
Daily Telegraph. 

GENTLEMAN, aged 24, seeks BERTH, i as clerk, cashier, or any position of trust 
Good experience. Competent bookkeeper and correspondent. Good writ^, quick 
and accurate at figures. Highest references and society guarantee for £400. — 6. L, 3, 
Gross-road, Wimbledon, S.W. 

GLOVES (Wholesale).— Advertiser seeks SITUATION as salesman or traveller. Good 
references. — -H. W. Kemp. 96, Hillingdon-street, S.E. 



G ROGERS, &c.— All roimd experienced man seeks trustworthy POSITION, 
27. 12 years* references. Disengaged when suited. — A., 31, Sherland-rd., Twickeii« 
ham, S.W. 

HEATING, Ventilating, and Hot-water ENGINEER, possessor of University diploma, 
wants SITUATION. Now employed in largest Continental house. English, French, 
German. — Address 2,522, Daily Telegraph. 

S FIRST PALL ^— FISHMONGER and POULTERER. A good, aU-round 
man. — ^Address F. 2,518, care of Wm. Wheatley, Supt. St. Giles* Christian Mission, 
15, Brooke-street, Holbom, E.C. 

HOSIERS "1 and HATTERS.— Smart improver seeks RE -ENGAGEMENT, 
Smart stockkeeper, salesman window-dresser. Abstainer. — ^H. King, Danesbiwy. 
Wembley-hill, Middlesex. 

HOTEL.— REQUIRED, RE-ENGAGEMENT, by smart married couple. Management. 
Excellent references. First-class experience. — Address A. S., 5,079. Daily Telegraph. 

YOUNG ENGLISHMAN, living at Paris, speaking and writing French well wishes 
POST as secretary, joumahst, or in business. Well educated, intelligent, hard* 
working. In England till Jan. 10.— Address Paris, 1,309, Daily Telegraph Branch Office, 
Brighton. 

YOUNG GERMAN, 19, desires by Easter next, a SITUATION as clerk, with moderate 
salary. Good knowledge of English and French. — ^Please address L. E. 8,778, ca» 
of Rudolf Mosse, Leipzig, Germany. 

YOUNG LADY seeks SITUATION as cashier, bookkeeper, or clerk. Aged 24. Tho- 
roughly experienced. Sleep in. — Address to E. H. 21, Grummant-road, Peck- 
ham, S. E. 

YOUNG LADY desires POST as secretary, for morning and early afternoon. Shorthand- 
typist. Excellent refs. — Address L., 5,240, Daily Telegraph. 

YOUNG LADY desires RE-ENGAGEMENT as shorthand-typist. Speed 100-40 ^^-34, 
Coram-street, W. C. 

YOUNG LADY (25) desires ENGAGEMENT as companion-help where servant is kept, 
or companion to a little child. Good refs. — ^L. S. Smitli, Balham Station. 

' position. — " means that the person in question has committed some offence, 
that it was his first offence; and that the charitable-religious society mentioned is 
looking for a position for him. « — ™ a dealer in stockings etc. — ^ words per minute. 
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OUNG LADT seeks SITUATION, as housekeeper to gentleman. Good plain cook, 
thoroughly domesticated. Excellent references. — G, C, 7, Cumberland- terrace^ 
isbnry Park, N. 

OUNG LADY SHORTHAND TYPIST, with Remington machine, requires EN- 
GAGEMENT. Temporary or permcment. 6s. a day, or 20s per week. — ^Dora, 74, 
inoery-lane. 

OUNG MAN (22) seeks SITUATION. Position of trust, or any capacity. Now en- 
gaged organising agent. Excellent refs. — ^Address C. Daily Telegraph. 

OUTH, 17, leaving school, speaking French, German, and Spanish, acquired abroad, 
requires SITUATION in banker's or merchant's office, where those languages could 
utilised Address Z., care of W. H. Smith and Son, Haven-green. 

OUTH, aged 16, with good practical knowledge of office work and typewriting, seeks 

SITUATION in good business house, as clerk, excellent references. — ^Apply W. T. , 40, j 

ntpeller-road, Kentish Town, N. W. 

8 HANDY MAN. Frenchman, willing to be generally useful. Good references. Town or 

country. — ^E. V., 46, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. ! 

■ >. 

S CHEF in hotel, club, or private, London or country. First-class references. Now 
disengaged. Low wages. — ^A. V., 42, Rathbone-place, W. 

3 BILUARD-MARKLER, or would rent room. Long hotel references and testimonials. 
Disengaged. — A. R., 23, Dunstable- villas, Richmond, S. W. 

3 PASTRYCOOK (28), requires SIT. Long West-end refs. W. K., 616, King's-road, 
Chelsea, S. W. 

3 WAITER. English, aged 28, 5ft. 9in., smart appearance, single. First-class long 
personal references. Any distance. A. D., 41, Frederick-street, London, W. C. 

3 WAITER, head or otherwise. English. Aged 36. Thorough exp. Good refs. — A. S., 13, 
Tradescant-road, South Lambeth. 

S WAITER, head or otherwise. Small hoteL English. Aged 33. — ^Dickinson, Sussex 
Hotel, Hove, Brighton. 

3 HALL PORTER, hotel, chambers, mansions, Messenger, or any Position of Trust. 
Experienced. Long references. E. C., 8, Whittlesey-street, Blackfriats. 

8 GROOM or COACHMAN. Willing to make himself generaUy useful.— J. H., 19, 
Yeoman's-row, Brompton-rd., S. W. 

3 VALET, by ex-steward, in club, or private, used to sea travelling. Aged 24. English. 
— D. v., 62, Queen-street, Edgware-road, W. London. 

^USEFUL MANSERVANT. Good waiter. Swiss. 19. Willing to assist in house- 
work. Little English Not afraid of work. Good character 5s weekly. — ^Leenders, 13, 
^nham-street. 

3 INDOOR SERVANT. Young Swiss (21 ), willing to do housework. Good references. 
Town or country. — P. G., 61. Gloucester-street, Victoria. 

3 CARETAKERS or any position of trust. London or country. Man and wife, ages 
36 and 37. Good personal references.— Apply 7, Highfield, Shepperton, Middlesex. 

3 ASSISTANT-MANAGERESS or HELP in good boarding house. Sewing, carving, 
&c. Young, bright, experienced. Write F., 11, Church-road, Acton, W. 

3 WAITRESS. Wants SITUATION, .in restaurant or light refreshments. Expe- 
rienced. Smart. Good reference. A^ 23. — F., 29, Wansey-street, Walworth, S.E. 
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AS NURSE- ATTENDANT to lady or gentleman. Gapable'of lifting. Highest lefeienoe. 
— B., 20, Geraldine-road, Wandsworth. 

AS MAID or COMPANION. Young woman (22) seeks SITUATION. Domesticatwi, 
good needlewoman. — A. P., 64a, Albert-road, Dalston, N.E. 

AS COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER. Aged 24. Refined, ladylike, musical.— Addrwg 
D., 6,362, Daily Telegraph. 

AS USEFUL COMPANION, Housekeeper, or Nurse-Companion. Eight year's exoeUent 
reference. Thoroughly domesticated. Exp^*ienced in illness. — ^H. L., HiUBide,Gu- 
byon-avenue, Heme-hiU. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION to lady or gentleman. Post required by lady. 
Excellent manager. Can cook nicely, Mid musical. Small salary. — Address B. 5,lSi), 
Daily Telegraph. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER (superior), to gentleman, in flat. Good cook. Thoroughly domesti- 
cated, trustworthy. Good references. — G. L., Flat 5, 98, St. Martin's-lane. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER, thoroughly domesticated (diploma for cooking). Spl^idid or- 
ganiser, careful manager, good needlewoman. Four years' reference. — 1,444 N., 
Hooper, 13, Regent-street, London. Several others. List gratis. Introduction free. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER. — Lady, experienced, good cook. Undertake entire work of flat 
for lady or gentleman. — Address 5,422, Daily Telegraph. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER, by widow (middle-aged), to elderly gentleman (childless), where 
could have boy 16. Salary. References. — Address H., 5,125, Daily Telegraph. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER, business house. Thoroughly practical, experienced, catering, 
good carver, and needlewoman. — Green, Vine Cottage, Kingsland, HerefordshiK. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER. Widow, young, well domesticated. Splendid references.— S., 73, 
Harley-road, Harlesden, N.W. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER (WORKING), to busmess gentleman, or private. Superior 
widow, middle-aged, tall, good cook, 13 months' references. — ^E., 130, E^gware- 
road, W. 

AS WORKING HOUSEiUSEPER. Middle-aged, a<jtive, domesticated. To one or 
two gentlemen. Small busmess, or private. Good refs. — ^A., 26, Selina-road, New 
Park-road, Brixton, S.W. 

AS WORKING HOUSEKEEPER. Single, active, good cook. Good references. Business 
or private. — A. D., 28, Abbott's Park-road, East Ham, E. 

AS COOK-GENERAL.— Young widow, aged 30, seeks SITUATION, cook- generaL- 
W. Greening, Clyst St. IMary. 

i S WORKING COOK-HOUSEKEEPER. Good cook and manager. Highest references 
^ Widow. Aged 34. — ^M., 77, York-street, Bryanston-square, W. 

AS HOUSEMAID- WAITRESS in hotel, or large boarding house. 23. Active, experien- 
ced, good reference. Disengaged Jan. 14. — Apply J. S., Registered Agency, 3, Gold- 
hurst-terrace, Hampstead. 

AS HOUSE-CHAMBERMAID. Hotels only. Swiss- German. Thoroughly experienced. 
Aged 26. Seaside preferred. — E. R., 33, Dover-street, Mayfair. 






A S HOUSE-CHAMBERMAID in hotel. Thoroughly experienced. Good references.- 



Address G. L., 149, Lower Park-road, PecWiam. 
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HOTEL.— RE-ENGAGEMENT desired, by thoroughly expmenced young lady, in 
first-class hotel bar. Would assist with books, &;c. Of gooa address. Good reference. 
Country preferred. — Address 6,320, Daily Telegraph. 

HOTEL.— Lady requires ENGAGEMENT, about the middle of February, as mana- 
geress or housekeeper-manageress, in small, first-class hotel or otherwise, in or 
near London. Westend experience. Tall, and of good apperance. Thoix)ughly under- 
stands all hotel routine. Personal interview prefeired. — ^L., care of Crockett, Leinster- 
terrace, Lancaster-gate, W. 

HOTEL (family or private).— RE-ENGAGEMENT, as bookkeeper-manageress. Eight 
years' thorough experience in all departments. — Address 5,246, Daily Telegraph. 

HOTEL.— -Young lady wishes to hear of OPENING in good hotel for assistent book- 
keeper, where she would have opportunity for becoming proficient. Has had 
office experience. Good refs. — D. S., care of 41, Eckstein-rd., Clapham Jctn. 

HOTEL. — Young lady, publican's^ daughter, experienced in bar, kooks, &c., would 
GI\^ short TIME in first-class hotel. Highest references.— Address E. E., 6,312, 
Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street. E.C. 

HOTEL.— Bright, energetic, business WOMAN wants SITUATION in good-class 
hotel. Quick at figures. Thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. No hotel experience, 
but would take small salary. Excellent references. — ^M. K., 39, Landour-road, StockweU, 
S.W. 

TJOTEL or CLUB.— MANAGERESS or ASSISTANT. Years of experience. Refined, 
JJ- energetic, good needlewoman. Excellent references.^-Addi?es8 B., 1, Doddington- 
place Kennington, Park. 

TTOUSEKEEPER.— Lady requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly domesticated, 
•*-■- good plain cook, and economical manager. Highest references. — ^M., 48, London 
road, Kingstonon-Thames. 

HOUSEKEEPER to gentleman. Lady (37) requires RE-ENGAGEMENT, where she 
can have her little girl (aged 14). Thoroughly domesticated. Highest references. 
A. Bushy Cottage, Park-road, Teddington. 

JOBMASTER'S ^ MANAGER or RIDING MASTER requires SITUATION. Four- 
" horse coachman. Undeniable references. — ^H., 3, The Approach, Clapham Junction. 

T ADY, aged 25, would like to meet with homely people where she could LEARN 
^ DRESSMAKING. Wijling to give six months if she could live in. Understands 
a little about it and has very good idea of same. — Address 6,266, Daily Telegraph, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 

T ADY CLERK, shorthand-typist (five years' experience), seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
^ London or country. Salary 22s. G., 2a, Beamish-road, Lower Edmonton, N. 

T ADY HOUSEKEEPER, experiences, thoroughly capable lady (40), with small 
^ income, desires charge of widower's or bachelor's house. Bright, musical, economical. 
Good home and small salary required. Long refs. — X. F. 700, LeadenhaU-street. 

TADY SHORTHAND-TYPIST or SECRETARY. 2^4 years' experience. Speeds 
^ 100-50. Slight knowledge of French and bookkeeping. High-school education. 
25s. per week. — Address 5,280, Daily Telegraph. 

]Lf ANAGERESS requires RE-F:NGAGEMENT. Five years' London experience. First- 
-"^ class references. London preferred. — ^Address 5,304, Daily Telegraph. 

"jtf ILLINER (smart), thoroughly practical, take charge work room. Town or coimtry. 
-"^ Disengaged.— K. Lugsdm, 63, Shrewsbury-road, Harlesden, N.W. 

^ one who keeps a public-house. — " one who lets out horses and carriages. 
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MORNING ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by young lady, S.E. district of London. 
Assist with correspondence and light domestic duties. Musical No teacbing. 
Salary. — E., W. H. Smith, Great Southsea-street. 

ItptS-EARLE thoroughly RECOMMENDS her cook,aa WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
-^ to gentleman, livmg in flat. Good plain cook. Reliable. — ^Mrs. Batho, 160, Marl- 
borough-road, HoUoway. 

NON-RESIDENT ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by young lady, S.E. district of London. 
Teach young children, assist in light domestic duties, understands kindergarten, 
drawing. Salary. — ^B., W. H. Smith, Great Southsea-st. 

POSITION, as London agent, REQUIRED, by advertiser. Experienced traveller. 
Good coimection with shippers. Highest references. — Address M. A., 24. Hurley- 
road, Kennington. 

T> E QUIRED, by a smart married couple, 26 and 28, the MANAGEMENT of a HOTEL 
^ Both thoroughly understand hotel and public business, also posting. Just left the 
Rose and Crown Hotel, Tring. Excellent references. Seaside, country, or town.— Apply 
J. B., 14, Bowness-road, Catford. 

RESPECTABLE GIRL requires SITUATION as kitchenmaid. Never been out before.- 
Address A., Box 4,992, Postal Department, Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street, RC. 

SHORTHAND-TYPIST seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. WeU qualified. Eight yews' 
experience. — ^W. W. W., 45, Penohurch-street, E.G. 

SHORTHAND-TYPIST, &c.— Young lady, experienced, inteUigent, and good reffr 
rences, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Salary 20s.— Typist, 240, Mansion Houfle- 
chambers, E.C. 

UHORTHAND-TYPIST (YOUNG LADY) desires ENGAGEMENT. Speeds 10045. 
^ Can arrange own machine. Excellent refs. Small salary. — B., 163, King's-rd., 
Camden-road. 

SITUATION WANTED, as expert shorthand writer and typist by French lady, with 
good knowledge of English. Salary 30s.--Apply R., 4, Suffolk-street, Pall-inall 
East, S.W. 

O ATIONERY. — Young lady, just left school, daughter of a stationer^ is desiroiw 
^ of obtaining a SITUATION with first-class fancy stationer in West-end or suburbs. 
References exchanged. — ^Address full particulars Delta, Box 6,486, Postal Department, 
Daily Telegraph, Meet-street, E. 

THE SOLDIERS and' SAILORS* HELP SOCIETY, 122, Brompton-road, supply 
men as INDOOR SERVANTS, Porters, or Labourers, &c. No. fee. 

rpo ENGINEERS.— WANTED, to PLACE YOUTH, 16 1/2, in motor works, electric^ 
-■- or mechanical engineering shop, where he will have &e opportunity of learning 
the trade. Steady and willing worker. 18 months' reference from practical watchmaker.— 
Terms and particulars to E. 9, Pread-street, Paddington. 

rpo MANUFACTLTRERS and WHOLESALE HOUSES.— Smart, energetic man, 
-■- with offices in best part West-end, is open to LONDON AGENCY. Sound commer- 
cial experience as manager of large trading company. Salary and commission. Address 
Expert. Daily Telegraph. 

rpo PROPERTY OWNERS and others.— Gentleman, with spare time, desires (X)L- 
-■- LECTION of RENTS, or similiar outdoor occupation. Guarantee any amooni— 
Hock, 3, Pemberton-gardens, N. 

^ one who sells paper, pencils, etc. 
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TRAVELLER, thoroughly experienced in fancy goods ^fand toy trade, is open to 
RE-ENGAGEMENT with good firm. First-class connection throughout England 
and Scotland. Undoutable refences. — Address Fancy Goods, Box 5,290, Postal Depart- 
ment, Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street, E.G. 

WAITRESS seeks SITUATION in good class place. Good references. Slight ex- 
perience, would give services to learn. — ^Miss C. Joyce, care of Polder, 19, York- 
road, Waterloo. 

rill educated, refined, young lady, returning to Australia in February, will 
give services (companion or help) for PASSAGE. — ^Moona, Gothic Lodge, 
CSiiswick MalL 

WIDOW LADY (aged 30) wishes SITUATION where she can have her two children 
*' during holidays and use own furniture. Thoroughly domesticated and good cook. 
—Address 5,314, Daily Telegraph. 



PERSONAL AND NEXT-OF-KIN.'' 



S 



T. MARY'S HOSPITAL for WOMEN and CHILDREN, Plaistow, E. 
The Committee earnestly PLEAD for HEU>. 

Honorary Treasurer, Captain L. W. MATTHEWS. 

pHARLES TAYLOR, 3, Loraine-road, Holloway. N., Deceased.— IVIrs. MARY WAY, 
^ formerly of Holloway, afterwards of Camden Town, London, was LEFT a LEGACY 
of £50 under the will of deceased. The same will be paid on proof of identity on or before 
the Slst January, 1907. — G. and R. Hill, Solicitors, Worcester. 

JOHN LAMLEY, Deceased, late of 2, Bryanston-mews, London.— RELATIVES of 
the above (for many years employed at the Royal West End Riding School, 
feymour-place, London) wiU HEAR of SOMETHING to their ADVANTAGE upon 
applying to Messrs. Wakeford, May, and Woulfe, Solicitors, 37, Bloomsbiuy-square, 
^ndon. 

^HERIE. — Je crois comprendre que vous m'avez permis d'^crire; mais vous avez 
"-^ oublie de donner adresse. Je vous ecris, care, of 42, West-hill; premiere et demidre 
Htre de votre nom. So glad to have seen you last Saturday. — ^Ever yours. 

^ . 1^1 ■■ I I I I - - - - !■ i I I " - I 

([AM. — ^Was delighted to see I was not forgotten. Hateful existence. Things much 

^ "wnriaA f.lin.n lv>f nrA TTn-ninor fnr f.Vift AnrT — Alivfl.-un lynnra. 



^, 



worse than before. Hoping for the end. — Always yours. 

B. — So many thanks. Will come to-day (Thursday). — ^H. C. H. 1.15. 



^EN POUNDS REWARD.— The above reward will be given to whoever will bring 
back to 1, Cadogan-gardens a SABLE MUFF, with HEADS and TAILS, lined 
ith ERMINE. LOST on Dec. 27. 

DLAM.— Unless the FURNITURE stored in the above name is CLEARED AWAY, 
^ and all charges paid, before Jan. 7, they will be SOLD to defray expenses. — ^W. 
ilsby. Depository, Cross-street. Chelsea. S.W. 

P GOODS warehoused with Mr. Norman, of Park Cottage, Northfield-lane, West 
Ealing, belonging to Mr. THOMSON, late of The Laurels, Windmill-road, Brent- 
rd, are not CLEARED within lOdays will be SOLD to defray expenses. 

M. W. C. NORMAN. 

IMMONDS' DETECTIVES.— The ONLY RECOGNISED ASSOCIATION IN 
^ LONDON FOR DIVORCE and Commercial Investigations. Vide Press. Consul- 
tions free. Telephone 230. Bank. — Offices. 29 and 30, King-street, Cheapside. 

^ cheap articles of show and ornament. — " Notices etc. in connection with 
lations, and private affaires. 
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8IMM0NDS' DETECTIVES.— For 
SECRET SHADOWING and INQUIRIES m any part of the WORLD. 
Consultations free. Telephone 320, Bank. — Offices 29 and 30, King-Bt, 
Cheapside, E.C. 

DIVORCE, Ac.— Reliable evidence obtained for divorce. INFORMATION ascertained 
for financiers, manufacturers, merchants, insurance companies, &c. 
The only system by which secrecy can be assured. Vide Press. **T3ie King"^ 
says: "Mr. HENRY SIMMONDS is 'Sheriock Holmes' in real life." Con- 
sultations free. 

TO the PUBLIC. — It is considered by many that a detective office is conducted for 
divorce only. This is not the experience af Mr. HENRY SIMM0ND8, 
who has rendered secret services and obtained invaluable information 
for European and foreign Powers, newspapers, polititians, sportamen, 
financiers, and hundreds of the principal trading firms in London and 
throughout the world. — Simmonds* Detective Offices, 29-30, King-street, 
E.C. 

8IMM0DS' LADY DETECTIVES personate any character in life. Consultations free. 
Call, write, wire, of telephone. Telephone 230, Bank. HENRY 8IMM0NDS, Manager. 
Offices, 29 and 30, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

BARCLAY'S DETECTIVES and PRIVATE INQUIRY BUREAU.— Old-established, 
world-renowned. Offices, 368, STRAND (opp. Savoy Hotel), London. *HK)ne 6,545, 
Gerrard. 

"1>ARCLAY'S STAND AT THE HEAD OF THE PROFESSION.' —Vide Presa. 
■L* Every form of detective work undertaken by MEN and WOMEN Detec- 

tives, for business houses, solicitors, private individuals, &c. Inchisi^ 
charges. Consultation and advice free. 

"DARCLAY'S give inmiediate assistance; all embarrassing entanglements, &inily» 
^ personal, business difficulties, without publicity ; settlements obtemea; 

prompt relief from oppression of any character; PRIVATE INQUIRIES 

& SHADOWING" EVERYWHERE. 

BARCLAY'S METHODS for securing DIVORCE and other evidence have never been 
questioned, HONOURABLE MEANS only are employed. Unrivalled 
facilities for tracing missing people. Antecedents and dally habits of ^ 
suspects. Intricate cases investigated. 

T>ARCLAY'S ASSURE ABSOLUTE SECRECY. Our extensive resources enable us 
^ to effect satisfactoryy RESULTS quickly at least expense. 'Phone, write, 

or calL Telephone 6,546, JOHN BARCLAY, Maaiai;er. Private Offices, 

368, STRAND, London. 

piERREPONT'S DETECTI\T5S. 

-'- Divorce and Confidential Inquiries Undertaken by 

WM. PIERREPONT 

with SECRECY, ABILITY, and DESPATCH. 

GO TO HIM IF BLACKMAILED °i or in Difficulties. 

Special Experience also in Will Cases. 

WM. PIERREPONT, 27, Chancenr-lane, London, W.C. 

T.A. "BuUseye, London," T.N. 10,972, Central. 

REFERENCES TO LEADING LONDON SOLICITORS. 



'^ " ' name 'of a monthly magazine. — " watching^continuously and oarefolly* " 
^ to blackmail means to extort moneyj^from a person, by threat of exposure or denoi^ 
ciation of something he may have done, which would bring him into conflict wiw» 
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DIERREPONTS DETECTIVES. 

WHEN BLACKMAILED go to PIERREPONT. 

WHEN WATCHED go to PIERREPONT. 

WHEN TROLTBLED go to PIERREPONT. 

all, write, phone, or wire. ALWAYS THERE. 

WM. PIERREPONT, 27, CHANCERY-IJiJ^, W.C. 

REFERENCES TO LEADING LONDON SOLiaTORS. 

"ADY DETECTIVE, thoroughly experienced, undertakes private and confidential 
^ inquhies, DIVORCE, COMMERCIAL, FAMILY MATTERS, NEGOTIATIONS, 
kc. Highest references from solicitors. — Miss KATE EASTON, 241, Shaftesbury-avenue 
wo diors from New Oxford-street). 

^NTONIA MOSER, DETECTIVE EXPERT, late of Arundel-street, Strand. Prompt, 
^ secret, and reliable. Confidential inquiries of every description. Agents in jail cities 
[ the world. — 37 and 38, Strand, London. 



ANNOTATIONS 



HE NUMBERS ON THE MARGIN, REFER TO THE PAGE; THE OTHERS REFER TO 

THE LINE. 



LEADING AETICLE. 

23 West Endy meaning west of London. Piccadilly is the name of a P. t. 
»bionable street in West of London, nearly a mile in length. At the eastern 
ttd are some of the chief businesses of the West End. — 24 Brighton, trell 
nown town and sea-side place on south coast of England, about an hour 
y train from London. Population 1907, 127,183. — 25 Portsmouth, town 
ud sea-port on south coast of England. It has the greatest arsenal, and 

the most strongly fortified place in England, as well aa the chief 
aval harbour. Population 1907, 201,975. — 34 Money Order, a similar 
kstitution to the German ^oftantDeijUtig. Any sum not exceeding £ 40 
m be sent. The arrangement for sending money is not quite the same 
J in Germany. Supposing a person wishes to send £ 10, he must fill up a 
►rm, and pay in £ 10 Os. 4d., the 4d. being a charge made by the post office 
n its trouble. For the £ 10 Os. 4d. he will receive what is known as a money 
tier, payable at the post office of the town where the person to whom it 

to be sent resides. He can now forward this order in a letter, and the 
KJeiver gets it cashed at his post office. — 

10 Het Volk, political party in the Transvaal colony, representing the P. It 
oer interests, they are opposed to the importation of Chinese workmen 
L the mines. — Return (a canditate for a political party), means to elect 
person for being voted as a member of parliament. — 20 Constituency, 
le whole body of voters in a district for a member of parliament. — 
^ alienist, one who specially treats and studies mental diseases. — 23 Geo- 
'ftphieal Society, Royal, founded in 1830; has its seat in London, and is 
le greatest society of its kind. It has over 4000 members, an income of 
10,000 a year, and a capital of £50,000. Its reports are published in 
veral magazines and papers, chief of which is the Geographical Journal. 
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The society has an observatory of its own. Not only does it work in geographi- 
cal matters, but has done, and does much to widen England's commercial and 
political sphere of activity. — 24 North- West Passage, the sea-passage from the 
Atlantic Ocean over the North of America to the Pacific via Baffin's Bay and 
the Bering Straits, first discovered by Mc Clure in 1850. -j^ 26 Stepney, crow- 
ded and poor quarter in east of London, on the north banks of the Thames. 
Baedeker tells us: "There is a popular but erroneous belief that every British 
subject bom on the high seas belongs to Stepney parish." — 27 St Peter's 
Churchy Eaton Square, the church in question is a favourite place for fashion- 
able marriages; Eaton Square a fashionable quarter in West-End of 
London. — 28 Viscount Goschen, George Joachim, bom in London 1831, 
died 7th February 1907. He was of Grerman origin on both sides. Entered 
Parliament as a Liberal. Became First Lord of the Admiralty in 1871. 
Was also for a time Chancellor of the Exchequer. Did very much both 
for the Navy and national financial affairs in England. Amongst other 
things he wrote a masterly book called "The Theory of the Foreign Ex- 
changes". — Flimwell, Hawkhurst, the form^ name is that of the estate 
of the Groschens, the latter of a little village in Sussex. — 29 Chapel Royal, 
St. James's Palace, a little chapel in St. James's Palace, which latter was 
originally built in 1190; in 1532 Henry VIIL made it into a royal palace. 
Charles I. slept here the night before his execution (1649). It is situated 
to the north of St. James's Park in the west of London. — 31 Woolwiek 
Arsenal, W. is a town of 120,000 inhabitants, situated 8 miles east of London 
on the south side of the Thames. The Royal Arsenal, founded in the time 
of Henry VII., covers over 600 acres (1 acre = 40,5 a German), with aiivei 
frontage of one mile. — 33 Spotted fever, typhus fever accompanied by a 
rash or eruption of red spots. — 35 Dublin, capital of Ireland, situated on 
E. co^t, has a fine harbour. Population 1907 375,350. There is a beautiful 
park,\ Phoenix Park of 1,753 ac, also a University. 
P. 11. E Probate Division, since 1875 the high courts of England have been 

ntmiQ^ "The Supreme Court of Judicature", this again is divided into («) 
the ifigh Court of Justice, and (6) the Court of Appeal. The High Conit 
of Justice is further subdivided into: — ^ 

1. Chancery Division;, 

2. King's Bench Division. 

3. Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. 

This latter division deals with wills which are disputed, and decides 
how the will is to be administered, besides dealing with the cases indicated 
in its title. — 3 Codicil, a short writing or note added as a supplement to 
a will. — 4 Bradford Municipal Technical College, B. is an industrial town 
of 286,799 (1907) inhabitants, situated in the county of Yorkshire. It is 
one of the chief towns in England for woollen groods; its Technical College 
is one of the most important in England. — 6 burglar, a person who breaks 
into B house with intentions to steal. — to decamp, to run away. — eaA 
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money. — 8 Meziean rails, M. railway shares. — bond, a certificate for 
a loan (money lent for interest), and redeemable in a certain nmnber of 
years, issued by the various Foreign Governments, Corporations, Companies 
and Railways. The interest on a bond is at a fixed rate, and must be paid 
^n its full value. — 11 discount, a rebate allowed on payment of cash at 
-once, instead of deferring payment to a later date. — 13 in state, with all 
due ceremonies. — 14 pageantry, splendid display; pompous spectacle. — 
15 King Edward Vn. was bom at Buckingham Palace, London on the 9th 
November 1841. He was educated at the universities of Edinburgh, Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1858 he went to Italy and Spain; in 1860 to Canada 
and the United States. In 1861 his father Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha died. In 1862 he travelled in Palestine, and the same year he married 
Princess Alexander of Denmark. 1869 he visited Egypt and Ireland. 1871 
lie nearly died of typhoid feaver. Two years afterwards he went to St. Peters- 
burg. In 1875 he made a long journey throughout India; and on his return 
Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India. January 1892 he had a 
severe loss in the death of his eldest son Prince Albert Victor. Queen Victoria 
•died on January 22, 1901, and he became King. The coronation was arranged 
for June 1902 but shortly before it was found that the King was suffering 
irom perityphilitis, and had to undergo a dangerous operation, it was not 
till October that he was crowned. Since then he has been most active in 
•dij^macy, and has done much towards strengthening Greater Britain's 
poetical situation, — 18 Westminster, The Houses of Parliament are often 
billed Westminster, as it is in this part of London they are situated; they 
«1bo bear the title (though seldom used) of New Palace of Westminster. — 
22-BducattgilJBill, a bill introduced in 1906 by Mr. Birrell the then President 
<rf the Board of Education, amongst other things ft proposed relieving tea- 
ushers in state schools, from the duty of giving religious instruction, and 
of pupils receiving it, nor was it to be necessary for a teacher to profess a 
certain religion, or rather state his religion (as is the case). The bill was passed 
^hree times in the House of Commons, but thrown out by the House of 
l^rds. It was on this subject that the question of the House of Lords 
l>ecame so acute. Liberals thought, if they could only abolish that House 
they would be able to pass any bill. — Thp Labour Party, a practically new 
party in England, representing the intSrests of the workman, or rather 
s^orking-classes, and their position towards capital. We must beware of 
^nf ounding the Labour man with the Socialist of the Continent. "The 
Tien who sit in the House of Commons as labour representatives have never 
ihown themselves the votaries of socialism or anarchism or the opponents 

rf the prosperity and legitimate interests of the employing class 

tfany of these men prove themselves able and well-informed debaters, 
billing to recognise the fact that the working of their cause must be influenced 
>y a general spirit of reasonable compromise." ' — 24 gauge, to measure; 



' Justin Me. Carthay, A History of Our Otirn Times Vol. 6. P. 69. 
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to estimate ability. — 27 Address, speech; speech from the throne. — 
28 Premier, Prime Minister (c/. p. 31). Robert Harley Earl of Oxford (1661- 
1724) is repeatedly described by Swift (Jonathan, the writer — 1667—1745) 
as first Minister, or chief Minister, and it is in the writings of Swift that we 
first find the term Prime Minister. But Harley did not choose his own col- 
leagues, nor could he exclude from the Cabinet persons opposed to his 
policy. — 24 Precedent, a past action which may serve as an example or 
rule in the future ; a parallel case in the past; an established habit or custom. 
We must remember that both in legal and parliamentary practice in England, 
where so much of the law is unwritten, and so many customs of parliament 
are based on habit, that the precedent plays a great r61e. — 37 Wo refer 
to the precedent of 1648, as a matter of fact the House of Lords was aboMed 
the next year by Cromwell; it was reestablished in 1657. — 42 Cabinet, as 
will be seen on p. 31, technically speaking there is no such thing. Practically 
however it is the motive power in our executive. The decisions of the cabinet 
and the advice thereupon tendered to the Crown bring into action all the 
departments of government. 
JP. 12. 1 ill - starred bom under the influence of an unlucky star; imlucky. — 

3 Cromwell, Oliver (1599 — 1658), was bom at Huntingdon. In religion 
he was a strict Puritan. 1628 he became member of Parliament for his native 
town. When the civil war broke out, caused by the dissatisfaction of the 
people with Charles I. and his administration, Cromwell became the leader 
of a cavalry regiment which he formed of farmers and country people. Gra- 
dually increasing the number of his regiments, he was enabled to defeat 
the Royalists in several battles. After the execution of the King (1649)^ 
Cromwell established a Commonwealth, or republic. When the "Riimp'^ 
Parliament became opposed to Cromwell and wished to abolish the anny> 
he dissolved it. It is due to Carlyle's Cromweirs Letters and Speeches (1845-46)^ 
that we have fully learnt to appreciate Cromwell. — 5 Radical, In English. 
politics the name applied to the advanced and extreme section of the Liberal 
party in Britain. The term Radical is generally taken to imply rather extreme 
views regarding reform. — Mr. Whitley, Liberal Member of ParUament 
for Pudsey, elected 1905. — Earl Crewe, Lord President of the Council in the 
Liberal Ministry of 1905. — Mr. Remond, John (1851) leader of the lA 
Nationalist party. In 1883 he went to* Australia on behalf of the Irish 
Nationalist, and collected £ 10,000 for the party funds. — put down ott 
the paper of the House of Commons, when a bill or a proposal is to be^ 
brought into Parliament, the member wishing to do so, must put it dowa 
in writing on a paper for that purpose, which is on the Speaker's table; this 
is done to make it possible for every member to introduce his proposals 
in the order they are put down. — 16 paltry, meanf vile; worthless. — 
19 obnoxious, guilty; blameworthy; offensive. — 20 derc^ate, to lessea 
by taking away; to detract. — 21), Amendment, an alteration proposed on 
a biJJ under consideration; corrWtion; improvement. — 33 rigid, strict; 
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iSevere; nnyielding. — 24 gag, to forcibly stop the mouth; to silence. — 
25 grosSy coaise; rough. — rampant, overgrowing usual bounds; over- 
leaping restraint. — 30 racking his brains, to trouble his brains to find out. 
Sack really means to stretch, cf. [Reden. — 32 Central Couneils, councils 
established in the different districts to deal with local affairs. — 33 devo- 
lution, here used in the sense of devolution for Ireland, which aims at decen- 
tralisation, and extension of local government ; a policy pursued by the Liberal 
party. — ^|/Home Rule, although there had been agitation for Home Rule, 
long before 1870, it was not till this date that the modem home rule move- 
ment came into being. One of the chief leaders was Charles Stewart Parnell; 
Irat it was Gladstone who first brought in a bill (1886) proposing to give 
Ireland its own government. The effect of this bill was to break the Liberal 
party, for although there were many in favour of the bill, not a few found 
they could not agree with Gladstone. The bill was defeated, and with it the 
Liberal ministry fell. When Gladstone returned to power in 1892, he again 
introduced his bill, although it passed through the Commons, it was thrown 
out by the House of Lords. The Home Rule movement has devolved into 
a devolution movement (viie ut suj>.), and it is presumable that little by 
little Ireland will obtain greater liberties, though of course never complete 
independence from England. — 35 euphemistic, adjective of euphemism, 
i figure of rhetoric by which an unpleasant or offensive thing is designated 
by an indirect and milder term; not to be confounded with euphuism, an 
j^ffected and bombastic style of language; a highflown expression, euphuism 
^k its origin from an extravagent and affectedly witty book by John 
[ijiy in the reign of Elizabeth which he called Euphues. — 37 lukewarm 
^riMd, one whose friendship is not very great or enthusiastic. — 38 clamour, 
10 cry aloud in demand for a thing. — 43 Licensing Bill, a bill dealing with 
ie sale of intoxicating drink, and the license or permit to sell — sop, 
iterally anything dipped or soaked, especially in soup to be eaten; here 
anything given to satisfy or quieten. — 44 Cerberus, a dog- with three heads 
rich keeps guard at the gate of Hades. 

Cerberus, cruel monster, fleroe and strange. 
Through his Tvide threefold throat barlis as a dog... 
His eyes glare crimson, black his unctuous beard. 
His belly large, and clawed the hands with which 
He tears the spirits, flays them, and their limbs 
Piecemf^al departs. DtTite: HeU, VI, 

te^etaler (or "total abstainer") a person who pledges himself not 
drinW any intoxicating drinks. Nothing to do with the word "tea", but 
aid to be derived from the stammering pronunciation of the word Total 
y Richard Turner of Preston (1833), an agitator for teetotalism. 

1 the Trade, meaning here the liquor trade. — Publican, the keeper P. 
f an inn or public-house. — 2 compensation time limit, where a person who 
as had a license to sell liquors has not had his license renewed for some 
Jason or other, he has a right of appeal. The compensation time limit, is 
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to deal with the period in which an appeal can be made. — 4 appeal \i> 
Quarter Sessions, we have seen that a person not receiving a renewal of a 
license has a right to appeal. The appeal is to be made to Quarter Sessions, 
which are sessions of the peace (i. e. : courts under the jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace) held 4 times a year. Amongst other things they muBt 
see to matters dealing with licensing, such as transferring and renewing 
licenses. These sessions are also called: licensing or brewster sessions. — 
5 tied-house public and other houses where intoxicating liquors are sold 
which are in the hands of large breweries who forbid these houses to sell 
anything but their productions or drinks off the premises. — 7 small hold* 
ings, an act passed in 1892 which provided that if there were a lack of 
small plots of land suitable for poor people in the country to farm on, the 
authorities could buy or hire land, and sell or let it to such people at a low 
rent or sale price, which latter could be paid in half-yearly instalments. — 
8 rural, belonging to the country; pertaining to agriculture. — 9 both sides of 
the House, namely the government and the opposition sides. In the British 
Parliament the parties sit facing one another, and not in a semi-circle as on. 
the Continent. — 13 tinned foods, also called canned food; preserves etc., food 
in tin boxes. — 14 equalisation of rates scheme for London, a scheme accord- 
ing to which, the taxes etc. are to be the same all over greater London. At 
present each district is independent as regards rates-, and as many of these 
rates are heavier in a poor district, it often happens that the poor must pay 
more than the rich. — Mn John Burns, bom 1858, Liberal Member of Par- 
liament for Battersea (S. W. London); was a working engineer. Was ap- 
pointed President of the Local Government Board ^ in 1905, and is the 
first working man to hold Cabinet rank in England. — 15 Xondon ValuatioB 
Bill, a bill for the valuation of property in London, in order to regulate 
taxes accordingly . 17 Budget, the annual statement relative to the finances 
of a country — in England this statement is made every spring in the House 
of Conamons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (q, v. p. 295). The sums 
of money are given under two heads, firstly the income and expenditure 
for the actual year, secondly the probable sums for next year; at the same 
time the Chancellor makes proposals how the surplus if there be any shaD 
be spent, or if there be a minus (deficit) how it is to be made up. — Mr. 
Asquith, Herbert Henry, bom 1852, lawyer and statesman. Was elected 
member of Parliament (Liberal) in 1886, 1892, 1895 and again in 1890 and 
1905. He is Mr. Chamberlain's gileastest opponent, being a Free Trader In 
1905 he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Liberal Ministry d 
1905. — astute, cunning; shrewd; clever. — 18 hare-brained, stupid; un- 
reasonable; giddy. — 20 Income-tax Committee, in 1906 a conamitte was 
formed to consider the possibility of making some changes in the income- 
tax system. "They laid down 5 conditions — (1) that as far as consistent 

I A department which sees to the proper working of the local adminiBtratioB* 
of. p. 296. 
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with the objects aimed at it should not involve violent or radical changes; 
(2) that it should aim at simplicity; (3) that it should be in conformity 
with popular ideas of just taxation, so as to secure the maximum of co- 
operation from the taxpayers; (4) that it should be levied so as to afford 
httle opportunity for evasion; (5) that it should be capable of being in- 
creased without changing the system" ^ — 21 Mr, Haldane, Richard Burden, 
bom 1856. Liberal statesman and philosopher. Became member of Parliament 
in 1885. Became Secretary of State for War in the Liberal Ministry of 1905. 
By profession he is a lawyer. Roughly speaking Mr. Haldane's plans for 
the reorganisation of the Auxiliary Forces are : to do away with the Mihtia, 
Volunteers and yeomanry, and create out of them a territorial army, to 
form a reserve of the standing army. 



THE CHANNEL TUNNEL.' 
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27 to balloty to select by secret voting; the ballot method is carried P, 14. 
out by putting balls or tickets into an urn or box. — 38 traction, loco- 
motion. 

2 to hang-up a question, to leave a question undecided. — Manifest, P. 15. 
that may easily be seen by the eye or perceived by the mind; clear; ap- 
parent; evident. — 10 We plume ourselves, we boast of; we are proud of. 
— 16 drawback, a disadvantage. — 18 entail, cause; to bring on as an in- 
evitable consequence. — 19 volume, amount; quantity. — 22 Boon, a gift 
or favour. — 28 cavil, a frivolous objection. — 31 Lord Wolseley, Garnet 
Joseph, Viscount, bom 1833 near Dublin. British field-marshal. Fought 
in the Burmese war (1852) the Crimean (1855), and in the Indian mutiny 
(1857). In the first two he was severely wounded. He also fought in China, 
Canada and Egypt. 

2 Lord Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith, Petty-Fitzmaurice, fifth P. 16. 
Earl of, bom 1845; English statesman. Was Governor- General of Canada 
(1883), and Viceroy of India (1888). Was afterwards Secretary of State 
for War, and then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs up to 1905. — 
14 slumber, to sleep lightly. — 16 nip in the bud, to cut off or stop a thing 
or scheme in its first stages. — Board ^ of Trade, or Board of Trade and 
Plantations as it was originally called, was first established by Charles II 
in 1660. The present duties of the B. of T. are to collect trade statistics, 
to control the issue of patents, to keep the standards of weights. and measures, 
to look after the registration of joint stock companies, to deal with bank* 
ruptcy, and generally to superintend and make regulations for railway, 
tramway, water, gas and electric lighting companies, or corporations, and 
control harbours, Ughthouses and merchant shipping. Insurance companies 
and trade marks are also under the control of the Board of Trade. The 

^ Daily Mail Year Book 1907. — ° Board means a council; also a meeting of 
managers for biisine«*s purposes. Board has also the significance of a f&bij^, hence a 
committee or oouneil, as thoy usually sit around a large table. 
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heads of the Board of Trade are a President (£ 2000 a year), and a Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (£ 1200 a year). A journal is issued monthly by the 
Board of Trade called the Board of Trade Journal^ which is of peat 
service to the business community. 18 injimetion, act of enjoining (ff 
commanding; an order. — 21 craven, cowajdly; spiritles. 
P. 17. 6 a run, here a trip with a train. — luinchestery kige industrial tovn 

in Lancashire, 183 miles N. W. of London. Population 1907 631,185. Is 
connected with the sea by the Manchester Ship Canal, built in 1894 numing 
from Liverpool, and available for large sea-going ships. The principal in- 
dustry of M. is cotton spinning, and other branches of the cotton tiade. 
These products are known by the name of "Manchester Gk)ods". — 12 qua|f 
frontage, length of quays or landing places along which ships can lie oi 
berth. — 16 Dover, town and port on S. E. coast of England, 76 miles from 
London. Is a strongly fortified military station, the chief port for going 
to the Continent, being a little under an hour from Calais (22 miles). A large 
harbour is being built, which is to be finished in 1908 at a cost of £ 4,000,000. 
Population 1907 42,000. — Folkestone, fashionable watering-place on 
S. E. coast of England, 7 miles from Dover. Has a good port and laige 
cross-channel service to France (Boulogne-sur-mer), transit a little moie 
than an hour. 1^ hours from London by rail. Population 1907 31,000. 

— South Eastern Railway, runs principally from London to the towns on 
the south and east coast. — 22 Select Committee of Lords and Commons, 
private bills are usually submitted to a select committee, consisting of a 
limited number of members of both Houses, who consider the bill from 
all points of view, and make investigations in connection with it. — 24hea4' 
ing, here the entrance of a tunnel. — 25 To drive a tunnel, to dig or bore 
out a tunnel. — 27 chairman, the man who takes the chair, or presides at 
an assembly or meeting. — 29 Sir Edward Watkin, bom 1819, died 1901. 
English railway manager and engineer. He did much to promote the scheme 
of building a channel tunnel. Was Liberal member of Parliament for some 
years. — 30 St Margaret's Bay, point near Dover from where the channel 
tunnel was to start. — 37 impermeable, not permitting passage, as of water 
or air; impenetrable. — 38 alignment, the ground-plan of a railway or 
road. — 

P. 18. 4 Shakespeare Tunnel, is a tunnel cut through Shakespeare Cliff to 

the west of Dover, through which the railway runs to Folkestone. Shake- 
speare Cliff is 350 ft. high, and on clear days is discemable from 
the French coast. It is supposed to be the cliff near Dover described 
by Shakespeare in Kin/g Lear, hence its name. — 5 gradient the dcgwe 
of slope on a road or railway. — 6 1 in 55, namely 1 foot in 58. 

— 12 gault, clay strata found usually between greensand. — 14 (lift 
the lowering or falling of the ground. — 23 Junction, point of meeting. — 
dish, here alluding to the form of the tunnel which would be somewhat 
like a dish in form, when viewed from the side. — 24 watw-tri^ a.jJw^ 
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in which to catch or hold water. — 25 sluice, a sliding gate in a frame for 
shutting off or regulating the flow of water. — 33 fissure, a narrow open- 
ing. — 38 Sir Robert Griffen, bom 1837, British statistician. 

11 trucl^ a railway van or carriage for carrying goods. — 35 top P. 19. 
eargo, light goods which are on top of the heavier cargo in a ship. — 
36 eommodity, an article of traffic; goods; produce; merchandise. — . 
39 Dover as a port of call, meaning that D. is a port where ships on their 
way to other harbours stop to land and take on passengers and mails. In 
this case alluding to the trans- Atlantic steamers of the German lines which 
stop at D. — 41 standard gauge, or distance between the rails on English 
railways is 4 feet 8% inches. — 43 coacli, here railway carriage. 

9 liaunt, to intrude upon continually; to follow; to inhabit or visit P. 20, 
as a ghost. — 10 infatuation, a folly or foolish passion; an idea which robs 
a person of judgement. 13 ghastly, terrible; fearful. — 22 Sir John Adye 
(1819 — 1900) English soldier, entered the Royal Artillery; served in the 
Crimean War, Indian mutiny, and Egjrptian expedition of 1882. He was 
governor of Gibraltar (1883 — 6). — 23 Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Clarice 
(1824 — 1902), English military administrator. Reorganized the arsenals 
at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatam, Cork, Malta and Bermudas. Held 
many high military positions. — 33 late, deceased; dead; departed; out of 
office. — 36 "sUver streals", the English Chaimel is often called the silver 
streak that divides England from the continent. Streak means a line. 
James Anthony Froude makes a happy allusion in his History of England 
(Vol. XII. Chap. XXXVI, p. 422) to the English Channel : "A combina- 
tion of curious circimistances, assisted by four and twenty miles of water 
We protected England hitherto from sharing the miseries of the rest of 
Europe." 

6 sobering, really to free from intoxication, but also to make thoughtful ; P. 21, 
to cause one to consider. — 16 investment, a blockade; the act of surround- 
Hig or besieging. — 18 Blue Bools, the name populary applied to reports 
and other papers printed by parliament, because usually bound in blue 
Wrappers. They are obtainalbe from (at a very reasonable price) Messrs 
Wyman and Sons Ltd. Fetter Lane, London EC. — 19 Draft Report, a pre- 
liminary report. Draft is a rough sketch. — 20 Lord Aberdare, Henry Austin 
Bruce (1815—1895) English politician, was Home Secretary in 1868. Wrote 
ieveral works on Education. — 21 Mr. Arthur Peel, born 1829, fifth son of 
Sir Robert Peel. Was Speaker of the House of Commons from February 
1884 to May 1895, and held many positions under government before and 
ifter. — 36 A fool's paradise, a state of happiness based on fictitious hopes 
Dr expectations, also unlawful pleasure; illicit love; vain hopes; the limbus 
fatuorum or paradise of idiots and fools. 

"If ye should lead her into a fool's paradise, it were a gross behaviour." 
Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, act II. sc. 4. 

15 Duke of Cambridge, George William Fredric Charles, second Duke P. 22. 

Hamilton, The Bnglisb Newspaper Beader. V^ 
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of (1819 — 1904) bom in Hanover, son of Adolphus Fredrick, first duke, 
and first cousin to Queen Victoria. Fought in the Crimean War. Became 
commander-in-chief of the English Army (1887 — 1895). — 16 Sir Lintorn 
Simmons (1821 — 1903), English field-marshal. For some time governor 
of Malta. — strainedness of relations, bad feelings (between countries). 

13. 22 DisraeU, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield (1804—1881), prime 

minister of England, politician and novelist. Entered Parliament in 1837. 
He became three times Chancellor of the Exchequer, and twice Prime Mi- 
nister. In 1876 he suggested to Queen Victoria to assume the title Empress 
of India. Became Earl of Beaconsfield. In politics he was a Conservative, 
and an Imperialist. — 23 Marquis of Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talkt 
Gascogne Cecil (1830 — 1903). Salisbury and Beaconsfield were the English 
representatives at the Berlin Congress. He was principally successful as 
a politician for foreign affairs. He became Conservative Prime Minister in 
1885. He recovered the Sudan for Egjrpt, and avoided the danger of war 
with France over Fashoda. — The Earl of Derby, Edward Henry Stanley 
(1826 — 1893). Was Secretary for India, and later Secretary for Foreign 
affairs. The last office he held was Secretary of the Colonies. In politics 
he was a Conservative. — 32 pertinacious, thoroughly tenacious; holding 
obstinately to an opinion or a purpose; obstinate; unyielding. — 38 Mr. 
Bradiaugh, Charles (1839 — 1891), social and political reformer. Published 
several well known books. Was elected Member of Parliament, but being 
an Atheist, was at first not allowed to sit. — John Bright (1811—1889), 
orator and statesman. Was closely connected with the Free-trade 
movement in England. In 1868 he was president of the Board of 
Trade. / 

4. 1 resuscitated, brought to life again ; revived. — 17 London County 

Council, is the governing body of London, and were creawja by the Local 
Grovemment Act of 1888. London constitutes for administrative purposes 
a County, it includes the City or heart of the town, and parts of the counties 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. There are altogether 118 Councillois 
and 19 Aldermen who are selected by the Council, and one chairman, together 
138. Councillors are elected for 3 years, aldermen for 6. The councillors are 
elected by the tax-payers of London. Amongst the many duties of the 
London County Council (In Newspapers usually L. C. C), and the things 
they have to see after, are: the raising and loaning of money; drainage; the 
fire brigade; parks and open spaces; works for prevention of floods by 
the Thames; bridges, tunnels, ferries; street improvements; lighting, 
cleaning, building, widening, naming, numbering etc. of streets, super- 
vising buildings; dangerous structures; structure of theatres and music- 
halls; dwellings of workmen and the poor; cattle diseases; explosive sub- 
stances and petroleum storage; infant life protection; tramways etc. 
Granting of music and dancing-hall licenses; provision of asylums for pauper 
Junatics, and of leiormatory and industrial schools; testing weigbtB and 
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measures; coroners' etc. They are also the authority for education in 
London. They have also many other duties too numerous to mention here. 

— The Council meets weekly. They owe (1907) £ 74,500,000, have a 
Sinking Fund (a sum of money put by annually to pay debts) of £ 29,000,000, 
and an annual expenditure of about £ 15,000,000, of which £ 5,000,000 
are spent on education." — 24 To pave the way, to prepare the way. To pave* 
means to form a road or path by covering it with stones, cement, or asphalt 
etc. — 

10 Beaumont drill, boring machine invented by Jean Baptiste de P. 25. 
Beaumont (1798 — 1874) a French geologist. — 13 infantile disorder, really 
disease of children, but here some trouble in the beginning of the company's 
existence such as lack of the necessary capital or something of that sort. 

— St. Margaret^it-Cliff, Kent, little village east of Dover. — 39 moot, to 
propose for discussion. — 33 Crimea, i. e.: Crimean War, March 1854 to 
March 1856. 

11 railway cutting, a long deep excavation through which the railway p. 26. 
runs. — 13 tamper, to injure; to try little experiments without necessity 

or authority. — 23 Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of W. 
(1769 — 1852), great English general and statesman. Began his military 
career in India. Then fought in the Peninsular against France, and finally 
with the help of Bliicher defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. 

1 deelivities, a slope or gradual descent. — 5 Central London Railway, P. 27. 
familiarly known as the "Two-penny Tube", because the price for all dis- 
tances is 2d.; was opened in 1900. This railway is electric, and runs in a 
tube or round tunnel. — conduit, a cannal or pipe for the conveyance of 
Water; here tunnel. — 6 the up and the down line, the line going (down 
from town) and the line returning. — 10 percolate, to strain or filter through. 

— 11 the contour of the hog's back; having the shape of a hog's or pig's , 
back. — 32 to break bulk, to open a hole in a package or a load, etc., and 
take out some of it. — 34 dairy produce, milk, butter, cheese. — 

8 Jacques Bonhomme, a popular nickname for the Frenchman. — p. 28. 
9 John Bull, a popular nickname for the Englishman. The name, originates 
from Dr. Arbuthnots History of John Bull written in 1712. 

PARLIAMENT. 

(Introductory Note). 

19 Peer, a nobelman with the right to sit in the House of Lords. The 
British peerage is unique, and consists of "all the members, of the House 
rf Lords, and no other persons" (Freeman.) "Nobility, whether founded 
>ii conquest, wealth, tenure of land, service to the sovereign, in dividual 
achievement, or political distinction, transmits rank and privilege alike 

^ vide p. 176. — ° vide Whitaker's Almanack 1907 p. 366. This year-book, and 
he Daily Mail Year Book will be found very valuable for general information about 
3^ieat Britain and her colonies. Former cost 1 s., the latter 6 d. 
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to all male descendants. Peerage confers dignity on one successor only. No- 
bility as distinct from the peerage, does not exist in England, where, legally, 
sons of the highest peers, and even royal offspring till ennobled, rank as 
commoners." ^ — Duke, the highest title of honour next to the Prince of 
of Wales. His consort is called a duchess. It is a mere title of dignity, without 
giving any domain, territory, or jurisdiction over the place whence the title 
is taken. It was originally a Roman dignity, denominated a ducendo, leading 
or commanding. The first dukes were therefore ductores exerdtuum (com- 
manders of armies). — ■ 26 Marquis, or Marquess, one of the second order of 
nobility, next in order to a duke. The first marquis was. Robert de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, whom Richard II. created Marquis in the year 1386. — 
27 Earl, a title of nobility, formerly the highest in England, now the third, 
ranking between a marquis and a viscount, and corresponding with the 
French Comte, and the German Graf. — 28 Viscount, or Vicount, an ar- 
bitrary title of honour, without any office pertaining to it, created by 
Henry VI. A peer of the fourth order; between earl and baron. — 29 Baron, 
the fifth and lowest degree of nobility next to a viscount. — 32 Lords of 
Appeal, there are 4 Lords of Appeal, who are appointed as such to sit in 
the House of Lords but every peer in the House of Lords who holds or has 
held a high judical position is also a Lord of Appeal. They form a tribunal 
before which appeals from High Courts are heard. The 4 Lords of Appeal 
and the bishops are the only life members of the House of Lords i. e.: the 
right to sit does not descend to their son; they were appointed with the 
object of giving the Lords members who could supply legal experience and 
advice. — 37 "Lords Spiritual and Temporal", the former are archbishops 
and bishops having seats in the House of Lords; the latter the peers of 
England 16 Scottish and 28 Irish representative peers. 

P. 29. 47 Sir Thomas Erskine May, Baron Famborough (1815—1886). Be- 

came assistant librarian to the House of Commons. He then became Oerk 
of The House of Commons, the highest official in the House. He is however 
particularly celebrated for his historical works, chief of which is A Treaiist 
on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament (1844), the best 
book on the subject. 

P. 30. 4 Green, John Richard (1837—1883), English historian, bom at Ox- 

ford. His chief works are Short History of the English People (1874); and 
A History of England (1877 — 1880). — cursory, hasty; slight; superficial.— 
19 Church of England, in 1533 Henry VIII. declared himself supreme head 
of the Church of England, thus separating it from the Church of Rome. 
However the final separation did not take place till 1570 by the act of Pius V» 
who excommunicated Elizabeth* There are 67 bishops in the C. of E. The 
King is at its head, the first bishop is the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
is the highest subect in the land. His salary is £ 15,000 a year. In many ways 
the service of the Church of England is similar to that of the Catholic Church, 

' J/^irmsicorth Fncyclo/xiedia, 
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there is however amongst other things no confessional, and the clergy may 
marry. — 20 eonviety a person proved guilty of a crime by a court of justice. 

— treason, an attempt on the King's life, his eldest son's or the Queen's ; 
making war against the King in his realm. Killing the chancellor or judges 
in exercise of their office, and many other similar crimes. Treason is pu- 
Diflhable with death. The execution of a person commiting treason in England 
must be in public. — 21 felony, the term originally was applied to offences 
vhich involved a forfeiture of the offender's property, this is no longer the 
case. Generally spealdng, the more serious crimes are felonies. — alien, 
is a person whose father is a foreigner, whether such a person be born abroad 
or in the United Kingdom. No alien may possess a British ship, otherwise 
le has the same rights as an Englishman, with of course the exception that 
he may not vote, or sit in Parliament. Aliens can not claim to be tried by a 
jury de medietatae linguae. According to an Act of Parliament in 1905" an 
immigrant is to be considered undesirable who cannot show that he is in 
a position decently to support himself and his dependents (if any); or who 
is a lunatic, idiot, or, owing to any disease or infirmity, likely to become 
a charge on the rates, or otherwise a detriment to the public; or who has 
been sentenced for a crime, not being an offence of a political character. 

— But an immigrant who proves that he is seeking admission to the 
country to avoid persecution or pimishment on religious or political grounds 
is not to be refused admission on the grounds merely of lack of means. 

— There are in the United Kingdom (1907) 385,835 aliens who were bom 
ibroad. This is an increase of 124,000 in 10 years, or 12,400 a year" i. — 24 Pre- 
mises, houses or land. — 28 Station, here short for police station, the house to 
v^hich offenders are taken in the first instance; the headquarters of the 
K)lice, or of a section of them. —- 31 Speaker, the president of the House 
i commons, he is elected for the duration of Parliament (7 years), unless 
5 dissolve beforehand, his salary is £ 6000 a year and a furnished residence; 
t the end of his term of office he receives a pension of £ 4000 a year, and 
J made a peer.^ — 40 shell-fish, not to be mistaken for "©djellfifd)"; all 
Lsh encased in a shell, such as oysters or mussels. — 42 eonstituency, the 
^hole body of electors within certain limits, as within a town or county. 

— 43 a resolution in committee, a decision taken in a special meeting of the 
louse of Common£L. A committee (of the whole House is meant here) is 
ather a peculiar institution, for it is nothing more or less than a meeting 
f the whole House. The only difference being that members can talk more 
han once on a subject, that there is more liberty and freedom of discussion, 
nd matters are carried on in a more conversational tone. During a com- 
aittee the Speaker does not preside. — State Church, the Church of Eng- 
and. — 50 the Lord High Chancellor, we have seen on p. 29 that the Lord 
5hancellor is the president of the House of Lords, as well as some of his 
Luties. It is further interesting to note : "that the great office of chancellor 

I Daily Mail Year Boole 1907. 
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dates back from the reign of Eldward the Oonfessor (1042 — 1066). He was 
chief of the King's secretaries, the chief of the King's chaplains, and cus- 
todian of the royal seal. Edward the Confessor was the first king who used 
the Norman practice of sealing, instead of signing documents to which he 
was a party, and the Chancellor is thus specially associated with the seal." ' 
— 51 The Lord President of the Council, is the head of the Privy Council 
which is nominally an assembly of advisers to the sovereign on matters 
of state. Their number is unlimited, and the title Privy Councillor is often 
given as an honour. Every P. C. has the title of "Right Honourable". Privy 
Councillor might be translated with 'lEBirllid^r Qiefjeimtx Dbetrcgietutig?' 
rat". As a matter of actual practice, the general body of the Privy Coun- 
cillors has ceased to exercise its ancient function of advising the crown, 
for all members of the Cabinet are Privy Councillors and thus fprm a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Its members include the royal princes, arch- 
bishops, great officers of state and royal household, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, ambassadors, governors of colonies, great colonial 
statesmen, some judges and the Lord Mayor of London who is ex offm 
a member. — The Lord President is the fourth great officer of state, and 
is always an important member of the cabinet. 
?. 31. 2 The Lord Privy Seal, the office of Lord Privy Seal is held by a member 

of the Cabinet; but his duties are historical; having long ceased to be more 
than formal, they were abolished in the year 1884. — 3 The First Lord of 
the Treasury, this position now only exists in nam e, and is usually filled 
by the Prime Minister in order to give him more time to devote to political 
matters, the work being done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. — 
4 First Lord of the Admiralty, is the head of the Admiralty which coDsistB 
of six Lords of the Admiralty, the first of them as we see has a seat in the 
Cabinet. Four of these "Lords" are Admirals. — 5 Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, is the head of the Home Office, that is to say that (rffice 
which deals with matters coimected with England itself. "The Home Office, 
presided over by the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, has full control 
over all magistrates, and is the chief guardian of the peace. With it Ues the 
responsibility of all arrangements for the protection of life and property 
in Great Britain."" — 6 Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, amongst 
other duties, this Secretary advises the King as to the appointment of 
ambassadors. He is like all Secretaries of State responsible to ParUament 
for his department. The most important duty of the Foreign Secretary is 
in determining the policy of the country towards Foreign Powers. All pass- 
ports bear the signature of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. — 7 Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, is the King's adviser in all matters connected with 
the Colonies. He advises with the King as to the appointment of Colonial 
Governors, and controls the administration of Crown Colonies, with the 

I Anson, Law and Custom of the ConstUvJtuMy Vol. H, p. 141. — " p. Peaker, 
British Citizenship, p. 66. 
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don of India, which although it is also a Crown Colony is not governed 
3 Colonial Office. The first Colonial Secretary was appointed in 1854, 

that time the work was done by the Secretary of War, and up to 
3y the Home Secretary. — 9 Secretary of State for India, up to the 
858 Indian affairs were carried on by the East India Company. When 
er the administration was taken over by the Crown, a Secretary for 
was appointed, who is assisted by a Council, the members of which 
isually lived a long time in India, and distinguished themselves in 
ountry. Of course the government of India, is carried out by the 
y, who also has a Council and civil servants to aid him; we may there- 
ij that the government of India is carried out together: (a) by the 
bs Emperor of India (6) by the Secretary for India, (c) by the viceroy. 
ChanceUor of the Exchequer is one of the principal members of the 
L government, with a seat in the Cabinet. Since 1735 he has been 
st finance minister of the crown. He has the complete control and 
ement of all matters relating to the receipt and expenditure of the 

money; he must calculate annually the amount necessary to defray 
penditure connected with the public service; and he has also to pro- 
1 annual statement of the estimated expenses of government, showing 
5 will provide the money to meet these expenses. This annual state- 
8 called the Budget. The Budget contains the following items as per 
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BTE NATIONAL INCOME 

(1906—1906) 



i £34,476,000 

30,230,000 

y & Income Tax 
Duty 

ph Service .... 
(excluding Fee . . 

Stamp) 

'ax 

Duty ....... 



31,360,000 

12,970,000 

16,880,000 

4,130,000 

8,180,000 

720,000 

1,960,000 



Lands (net) . . 
mal Dividends 
L Patent Stamps 
neous .... 



480,000 

1,098,694 

984,000 

629,981 



ational Income . .£143,977,575 



THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 

(1906- 1906) 

I. — Consolidated Fund Service: 
A. The National Debt . . £ 28,000,000 



B. avil List 

Annuities to the Royal 

Family . . *, ;. • ..* 
AnnmHes" ancT P^ensions 
Salaries and allowanoes 
Ck)artB of Justice . . 
Miscellaneous Services 
Payment to Local Taxation 

Accounts 



470,00^ 

106,000 -^-^ * 
It»,^7^ 
78,768' 
611,024 
304,094 

1,166,768 
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II. — Supply Service. 

Navy 33,300,000 

Army (including Ordnance 

Factoreis) . 28,860,000 

Miscellaneous Civil Ser- 

vicesi 28,430,000 

Customs and Inland . . . 

Revenue Departments . . 3,148,000 

Post Office 10,630,000 

Telegraph Service 4,648,000 

Poet Office Packet Service 700,000 

Total Expenditxure 



. £ 140,610,955 



Including £60,000 for Secret Service Money. 
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Sir W. Anson says very strikingly of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he "may be regarded as living in perpetual confUct with servants of 
the State, who want more pay than the Treasury thinks they are worth, 
with departments of government, which want more money than the Chan- 
cellor is prepared to ask Parliament to grant, Vwith the House of Commons 
which contests the amount demanded, and the mode in which it is proposed 
to be raised, and with the taxpayer who wishes to have everything handsome 
about him, and does nor like to pay for it." ^ — 11 Seeretary for Scotland, 
this office was established in 1885, he has control of Scottish education 
as well as most of the matters which in England are under control of the 
Home Office. — 12 Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ''The 
headquarters of the department which has control of Irish affairs are at 
Dublin. There are two Ministers entrusted with their administration, viz., 
the Lord Lieutenant, or Viceroy, who in Ireland discharges the duties which 
f dil on the King, and the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who has always a seat in the House of Commons, and is often spoken of as 
the Chief Secretory for Ireland. Both the Lord Lieutenant, and the Chief 
Secretary are Ministers, but only one of them has a seat in the Cabinet. 
Sometimes it is the Lord Lieutenant, and at other times it is the Chief 
Secretary. The Chief Secretary is responsible to the House of Commons 
for all matters connected with the Grovemment of Ireland, and the 
Viceroy spends a good deal of his time in Ireland. The Irish Office is 
really a combination (for Irish purposes) of the Home Office, the Local 
Government Board, and the Board of Education."".— 13 The Postmaster- 
Generaly is the head of the Post Office, his duties are very extensive, for 
the profit of the Post Office is over £ 4,000,000 a year. The Post Office 
does other work not connected with postal matters; it has a Savings Bank, 
collects dog taxes,™ game licences^^ and so on. (Any sum above one 
shilling and not above £ 50 may be put in by one person in a year, but he 
may not have more than £ 200 to his account.) — 14 President of the Board 
of Trade, see p. 287. — 15 President of the Local Government Board is the 
head of that department which controls all the different Local Grovemment 
administrators, and he is responsible to Parliament for the proper working 
of these different Local Boards. Their duties are: (under surpervision of the 
President): to take measures for public health; the poor, for pubUc im- 
provements such as roads, buildings etc.; for burials; for drainage and so 
on. — 16 President of the Board of Education, has the whole control of 
educational matters in England and Wales. See Education p. 184. — 
17 The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, is the representative of the 

^ Latv8 and Custom of the Constitution, Vol. TI, p. 177. — ° Pecker, BriM 
Citizenship, p. 58. — "^ The dog tax in Britain is seven shillings and six pence a year. 
~ ^^ A game licence if taken out after 31st July and before l^t Nov., to end 31st 
July following: £ 3,0,0. After 31st July to 31st October: £ 2,0,0. After 31st Oct to 31«t 
July: £ 2,0,0. For 14 days: £ 1,0,0. 
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in the management of its lands and courts in the Duchy of Lancaster, 
is the name the property of the crown goes by, though it is not all 
i in that county. These lands have been kept separate from the 
ary revenues of the crown. The palatine rights of the Monarch as 
3f Lancaster, are quite distinct from his rights as King. The 
llor manages the lands and revenues as well as the local courts of 
chy. As a matter of fact the office is a sinecure, for he has officials 
all the work for him. The position is usually given to a person whose 
and knowledge would be valuable to the Government, but who is 
yed either from ill health or other reasons from taking upon him- 
j work of a department requiring his whole energy and time. 

20 THE LIBERAL MINISTRY. 

he Ministry, as formed by the Prime minister. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 

is as follows in 1905. 

he figures indicate the salaries attached to the offices. 

THE CABINET. 

gh Chancellor (£10,000) .... The Lord Lorebum, G.C.M.G. 

Bsident of the Council (£2,000) The Earl of Crewe 

Wy Seal (£2,000) The Marquess of Ripon, K.G. 

rd of the Treasury { £ 6,000) . . Sir Henry Campbell-Bannennan, G.C.B. 

rd of the Admiralty (£4,000) . The Lord Tweedmouth. 

6S of State: 

Affairs (£6,000) Herbert John Gladstone. 

n Affairs (£6,000). .^..,^. ^... . Sir Edward Grey, Bart. 

es (£6,000) TheEarlofElgin,K.G.,G.C.S.T., G.C.I. E. 

£ 6,000) Richard Burdon Haldane, K.C. 

(£6,000) John Morley, O.M. — 

or of the Exchequer (£6,000) . Herbert Henry Asquith, K.C. 

y for Scotland ( £ 2,000) .... John Sinclair. ^ 

cty. to the Lord Lieut, of Ireland 

15) " James Bryoe. 

ter-General (£2,600) Sydney Buxton. 

ts of Committees of the Council: 

of Trade (£2,000) ...... N,^vid Uoyd George. 

Government Board (£2,000) . John Bums. 

of Agriculture (£2,000) .... The Earl Carrington, G.C.M.G. 

of Education ( £ 2,000) .... Augustine Birrell, K.C. 
or of the Duchy of Lancaster 

X)) Sir Henry Hartley Fowler, G.C.S.I. 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 

ntary Under-Seeretaries* — 

Office ( £ 1,500) ....... Herbert SamneL 

n Office (£1,600) Tlie Lord jfitzmaurice. 

)ffice ( £ 1,600) Earl of Portsmouth. 

al Office ( £ 1,600) Winston Spencer Churchill. 

Office (£1,600) "Tohn Edward Ellis^ 

of Trade (£1,200) Hudson Ewbanke Kearley. 

Government Board (£1,200) . Wafter Runciman. 

of Education (£1,200) . . . Thomatf Lough. 

1 Secretary of Treasury (£2,000) . Reginald McKenna. 

^e Secretary (£2,000) .... Geoige Whiteley. 
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Junior Ix>rda of the Treasury (each £ 1,000) 
First Commissioner of Works (£2,000) 



Joseph Albert Pease. 
John Herbert Lewis. 
Cecil William Norton. 
J. M. F. Fuller (unpaid). 
Lewis Vernon Harcourt. 



Paymaster- General (unpaid) Richard Knight Causton. 



Attorney- General (£7,000 and fees) 

Solicitor- General (£60,00 and fees) . . 

Lord Advocate, Scotland (£5,000) . . . 

Solicitor- (General, Scotland (£2,000) . . 

Lord-Tieutenant, Ireland (£20,000) . . 

iK^rd Chancellor, Ireland (£8,000) . . . 

Attorney- General, Ireland (£5,000) . . 

Solicitor- General, Ireland (£2,000) . . . 

Admiralty: 

First Sea Lord (£1,500) 

Second Sea Lord (£1,200) '. 

Third Sea Lord and Comptroller 

(£1,700) 

Fourth Sea Lord (£1,200) 

Gvil Lord (£1,000) 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary 

(£2,000), 

Army Council: — 

First Military Member — Chief of the 
General Staff (£2,600) 

Second Military Member — Adjutant-Ge- 
neral (£2,600) 

Third Military Member — Quarter- 
Master-General (£2,000) 

Fourth Military Member-rMaster-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance (£2,000) . . . 

Civil Member —ParUamentaiy Under-Se- 
cretary (£1,500) 

Finance Member — Financial Secretary 
(£1,600) 



Sir John I^wson Walton, K.C. 

Sir William Snowdon Bobson, Kd 

Thomas Shaw, K.C. 

Alexander Ure, KLO. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, G.C.M.G. 

Samuel Walker. 

Richard Robert Cherry, K.C. 

Redmond Baxry. 

Admiral Sir John Fisher, G.C.B., CM. 
Vice- Admiral Sir C. C. Drury, K.C.B. 

Captain H. B. Jackson. 
Captain F. S. Inglefield. 
George Lambert 

Edmund Robertson, K.C. 



Lieut..Gen. Hon. ^ Neville Lytteto 
K.CB. 

lieut-General W. H. Douglas, C.R 
Lieut.-General Sir W. G. Niohoto, 
K^C.B. 

Major-General Sir J. W. Murray, KClB. 

The Earl of Portsmouth. 

Thomas Bybum Buchanan. 



31 Executive, the person or body in the administration of a country 
who puts the laws into force — thus distinguished from the legislative 
and judical bodies; any administrative body. — 47 Maeaulay, Thomas 
Babington, Lord (180() — 1859) famous English historian and politician. 
Was elected to Parliament for first time in 1830. In 1833 he went to India 
as legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India, 1839 was made Seca^taiy 
of State for War, after having been Paymaster General in 1846, he no 
longer took a prominent part in politics except as an orator. His chief 
works are : The History of England from the Accession of James 11. (whidi 
he left unfinished at his decease having brought it down to the death of 
William III.), Lays of Ancient Rome, and a collection of his writings under 
the heading MisceUaneous Writings. — 48 Thackeray, William Makepeace 
(1811 — 1863), one of England's greatest novelists. Was bom in Calcutta. 
His best known books are Vanity Fair (1847), Pendennis (1848), Fenrjf 
Esmond (1852) and The Newcomes (1853). Dickens and Thackeray we 
perhaps the two most read of English novelists. 



' PARLIAMENT. 

(House of Lords). 

16 Kingstoiiy capital of Jamaica, W. Indies, on the S. side of the its P. 3 
harbour admits the largest vessels. Population 1907 not quite 50,000. On 
the 14th January 1907 much damage was done, and many lives were lost 
by an earthquake. — 20 the Governor of Jamaica receives a salary of £ 5000. 
— Aimir, or Emir, a title of dignity among the Turks, and Arabs; a title 
given to the descendants of Mahomet; also assumed by the reigning prince 
of A%hanistan. — 36 Estimate, the computed cost of anything; Budget 
{vide ChanceUar of the Exchequer p. 295). — financial year, is from April to 
April. 

12 Holding and Valuation of Land in Scotland , in Scotland and other P. 3 
parts of the United Kingdom, there is very often not land enough for small 
farmers, owing to large parts of the country being in the hands of a few. 
There are therefore laws giving the Local Authorities the power to buy 
land if necessary and let it out at a fixed yearly rent to small farmers and 
country people. — 14 Your attention will be called to measures for further 
associating the people of Ireland with the management of their domestic 
tffairs ete. It has long been the aim of Irish politicians to have ''Home 
Rtile". (q. V, p. 285). It was and is still proposed to establish an Irish Par- 
liament, to give the Irish complete control of everything connected with 
Ireland, with the exception of matters affecting the United Kingdom as 
* whole. Up to now all Bills introducing such measures have been thrown 
Out by one House or the other. What the fate of future bills will be, remains 
to be seen. At any rate year after year Ireland has received sonce con- 
cesfiion to her demands. And it is interesting to note that since 1885, 
S 123,807,000 have been spent for the benefit of that country. 

At present there is a movement known by the name of Devolution 
(a transference of rights so to say), which seems to have found some favour. 
It chief aims are : I. The Decentralisation of Irish Financial administration, 
by the establishment of a Financial Council, which is to have power to deal 
with £ 6,000,000 a year voted by Parliament for solely Irish purposes. 
2. Ireland to have a larger measure of self -government. 3. The remodelling 
of Irish educational matters, (v, infra), 4. Better housing of the poor. — 
17 Proposals will also be submitted for effecting a reform of University 
Education in Ireland etc., education in Ireland, especially secondary and 
higher is a "record of poverty, of abused endowments, and of numerous 
inquiries preceding tardy reform." ^ The University question in Ireland, 
to put it as shortly as possible, is a religious dispute, owing to the fact that 
in spite of the majority of students being Roman Catholic in Ireland, 
the chief university, namely Dublin University, is a strictly Protes- 
tant one, and that Catholics are at a disadvantage there. It has now been 

^ Balfour, Ediicational Systems of Qreat Brita/in & Irdand p. 203. 
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proposed to unite the universities of Ireland under one administration, And 
to give Catholics and Protestants the same facilities of studjdng. —^2 Court 
of Criminal Appeal, "If a person is dissatisfied with the result of aNoase in 
one of the civil courts, the facilities for appealing against verdicts are great. 
But not so in criminal cases, where the results are more serious to the person. 
In small cases appeal can be made to quarter sessions (vide p. 167), but in 
grave cases in which a man might lose his life or his liberty for the whole 
of his life, or for a long term, there is substantially no appeal at all."^ 
It is therefore poposed to etablish a Court oi Criminal Appeal, which is 
to have full authority on all matters connedfced with criminal affairs. — 
the Hours of Labour in Mines, a Bill was read in the House of Commons 
(May 11, 1906) for the second time, which proposes that miners are not to 
work more than 8 hours a day, instead of U) hours. At moment of writing 
the Bill has not yet become law. — ^ Amendment of the Patent Laws, 
a patent when taken out in England is^gj^od for 14 years, the total costs 
for obtaining a patent, and other expenses during the 14 years are: £ 99. 
Owing to many irregular actions in connection with patents, such as the 
possibility of imitating them if the descriptions have not been drawn up 
very carefully, as well as other abuses, it is proposed to make some alte- 
rations in the Patent Laws. — 24 Valuation of Property, the present system 
of valuation of property for taxation purposes in England has not given 
general satisfaction. Amongst the many disadvantages are, that property 
is valued too high, and that owners must pay a larger tax than is just. If 
a house be improved, the owner must pay a higher tax, and is consequently 
very often neglects to repair and improve his property. A house and the 
land it stands on are valued together, and as land is usually dearer than 
the house which stands on it, it is obvious in having the value of the property, 
the house has to bear a too heavy a proportion of taxes. There and many 
other inequalities have given rise to a desire to better the existing laws of 
valuation of property. — Women to serve on Local Bodies, women may 
vote in England at the election of members for the Local Government, 
but they may not be elected as members of the Local Government boards. 
They are however not allowed to vote for members of parliament. — 
26 Better Housing of the People, in Britain there has been an active move- 
ment of late, to provide better houses for the poor, and find some means to 
prevent the overcrowding of houses. In London and many large townos 
there are thousands of cases of whole families living in one room, and even 
of two families living in one room. — 32 cross benches, in the House of 
Lords, certain benches, placed crosswise, on which independent members 
sometimes sit. — Marquis of Ripon, born 1827; member of several Liberal 
Cabinets as Secretary for War, India, and Colonies ; President of the Council 
and First Lord of the Admiralty; Viceroy of India 1880 — 84; Lord Privy 
Seal 1906. — 34 to move a reading, to propose that a Bill be read. — 

^J>a^7yMaa Tear Booh, 1907. 
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35 select vestries, a vestry is a committee elected amiually in a parish 
managing its temporal affairs; a select vestry is a smaller body representing 
the larger vestry. — 38. — .^he Address, "immediately the King's spech 
has been read, it is proposed and seconded in both Houses that an "Address" 
be sent to the King from the House of Lords, or the House of Commons, as 
the case may be thanking him for his speech ; and on this resolution members 
may discuss the policy of the Government of the day. This is called "The 
Debate on the Address", and offers an opportunity for all peers and members 
of Parliament to criticise fully the policy of the King's ministers'" 

3 Princess Royal, the eldest daughter of the King of England. — P. 34. 
8 New Hebrides, archipelago of 20 islands in Pacific Ocean, extending over 
500 miles-North to South (between IS^ and 20° S. and 166° and 170° E). 
They are under a mixed commission of English and French naval officers 
on Pacific stations. Population about 100,000 Natives, and 500 Europeans. 
Exports and Imports (1907) about £ 50,000 annually each. Under the Anglo- 
French Convention of February (ratified in October) 1906, the reorganisation 
of the administration is provided for, the interests of French, British, and 
natives are guaranteed, and the conditions of land-holding fixed. — dead- 
lock, counter movements and plans producing an entire stoppage. — 
37 shuttteeocky an ornamental cork stuck with feathers, beaten backwards 
and forwards by a battledore (or racquet) in play. Here is meant that the 
Army has been changed too often by the different parties in power (vide: 
fntroductory Notice to Army p. 131 et seq,), 

; 8 The Union, of Ireland and England took place in 1801. — corollary, p. 36. 
i necessary consequence; a consequence or result. — 14 pawn, a common 
piece in the game of chess; a plaything. — creed, any system of principles 
professed or believed. A Religion. — 26 cataclysm, any violent flood or 
inundation that sweeps over a country; a great charge. — to second, to 
Jupport a motion. 

1 San Francisco, City, California U. S. A., the most important seaport p. 36. 
Dn the Pacific coast of America. In April 1906 the city was practically 
iestroyed by an earthquake, followed by fire, causing a loss of about 
1000 lives, and property to the value of £ 60,000,000. Population (1903) 
355,919, of which some 16,000 are Chinese. — Valparaiso, chief port of Chile. 
Has a good and strongly fortified harbour. Like San Francisco it was badly 
lamaged by an earthquake in August 1906; 3000 lives were lost, and da- 
mage done to the value of £ 20,000,000. Population (1903) U3,769. — 
3 "the white man's burden'", namely the coloured races entrusted to the 
wrhite man's care. Coloured races living in Colonies belonging to Europeans. 
— 17 unit, one; a single person or thing; the least ^JI^Ap number. — 
L9 raid, a hostile or predatory incursion; a foray. — (Hear, hear), an 
exclamation calling forcible attention to certain words of a speaker, while 
jpeaking, without necessarily expressing approval. — 24 accrue, to arise 

I Peaker, British Citizenship p. 27. 
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from; to proceed from. — 25 tenant, one who holds possession of lands 
or houses under another; one who has the possession and use of any place 
for a limited time on certain conditions; a dweller; an occupier. — 31 to 
the top of the tree, in the foremost place; at the head of ones' profession. 
— 25 a grant of f reeholdy a present of a piece of land : freehold is property, 
either house or land which belongs to a person absolutely, whereas leasehold 
property "is property which is held for a certain number of years. In 
many cases land is let on building lease (that is with the right to build 
on it) for ninety-nine years at a ground rent (which must be paid to the 
owner) of so much per annum. During the ninety-nine years the person 
to whom the land is let (who is called the lessee) is entitled to the sole nse 
and occupation of it, subject to the performance by him of the covenants 
and conditions contained in the lease, and subject to the payment of the 
ground rent. At the expiration of the lease the owner of the land (the lessor) 
will become entitled to the possession of it, together with any buildings 
etc., which may have been erected thereon. "^ Property can also be taken 
for 999 years. — 36 lease, the contract for letting property for a certain 
number of years under certain condition, at a fixed rent. — 

P. 37. 1 his grandfather, i. c, the grandfather of King Edward VII., Wil- 

liam IV. (bom 1765, began to reign 1830, died 1837). — 3 auspices, omens; 
a good start; the prospect of good things to come. Really an omen drawn 
from observing birds. 6 noble lords, members of the House of Lords are 
addressed as: my noble Lord; my noble friend etc. — who sit on this side, 
on the left, or opposition side. — 24 to win their spurs, to gain a reputation. 
Originally used of feudal warriors who, by doing some deed of valour, won 
the spurs of Knighthood. — 29 Consolidated Fund, practically means the 
revenue of a country. In the United Kingdom, by an Act (17i33) made in 
the reign of George III., it was enacted that "from and after the 10th day 
of May 1783 the several duties of customs, excise, and stamps, granted 

or consolidated by this act shall be carried to, and constitute, a 

fimd, to be called the Consolidated Fund" ; and that all other public moneys 
paid into the exchequer, and not otherwise appropriated should be carried 
to this said fund. 

?. 38. 7 above-board, openly; without trickery. "The man who cheats at 

cards keeps his hands under the table or board" (Dixon, Idiomatic English 
Phrases), — 29 indentured labour, work done by workmen hired by contract 
for a ceiij^n number of years; usually Chinamen, who are often transported 
to some <ither country, as for instance South Africa. This system has been 
much opposed as tending to diminish wages. On the other hand, in those 
countries wn||^^ native population is scarce^ and there is work to be 
done, #liich ^^tes will, or cannot undertake, the indentured labourer is 
a useful institution. — 31 vilipend, to despise; to contenm; to depreciate 
i n a paltry m anner. — 32 Chinese labour in South Africa, has become an im- 

^ Xaw /or the Million, London 1904. 
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portant political question. It was found in 1904 that the number of native 
in S. Africa was not enough to do the necessary work in the mines; it was 
therefore decided, after much opposition — especially on the part of Li- 
berals — to import Chinese labourers under indenture (v, ut sup.), "The 
main objections are as follows: — That the introduction of the Chinese 
will create a great racial problem, as but a few of the labourers are accom- 
panied by their wives; that the dearth of native labour is temporary, and 
owing to reduced wages, unhealthy conditions, and a high death-rate in 
the mines; and that the confinement to compounds (an enclosure) and 
the punishment for straying outside is not compatible with a state of 
freedom."^ 

1 deterrent, hindrance. — 2 recruiter, here a person who induces P. l 
Asiatics to become indentured labourers. — 3 the Old Chinese grievaup, 
namely the one in S. Africa (see Chinese labour in S. Africa p. 302). — 7 TOe 
Colonial Conference, will be best understood by reading the following article 
from the Daily TeUgraph (28. 3. 1907): 

**The principle which has guided his Majesty's Government, irrespective 
of party, from the commencement has been to limit the Colonial represen- 
tation to the self-governing Colonies, and subsequently to the Prime Ministers 
of the self-governing Colonies. Thus the despatch summoning the first 
meeting in 1887 was addressed only to the Governors of Colonies under 
responsible Grovemment. On this occasion no special representation was 
suggested, and no limit placed on the number of delegates attending, while 
officials of the Crown Colonies, specially nominated for the purpose, and 
other eminent persons well known for their interest in Colonial affairs, 
were invited to the opening ceremony, but attendance at the actual Con- 
ference proceedings was strictly confined to representatives of the self- 
governing Colonies. And if this representation included but three Prime 
Ministers, this was probably due to the period of the Conference clashing 
with State arrangements in the Colonies. At the second Conference the 
invitations were further restricted, being addressed only to the Prime Minis- 
ters of the self-governing Colonies; a similar restriction was placed on the 
Colonial representation at the gathering in 1902. Thus the number of 
Colonial delegates at the 1907 Conference will be identical with that at the 
Coronation Conference, with the addition of the Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal, who now takes part in these proceedings for the first time. 

It will be observed that the Conferences have been held at uncertain 
intervals, a period of ten years elapsing between the first and second, and 
five years between the second and third and the third and fourth. At the 
close of the debate on the political relations between the^WV^ Country 
and the self-governing Colonies which took place in 1897, it was resolved 
unanimously: 

(1) That it is desirable, whenever and wherever practicable, to group 

^ Harmsworth Encyclopaedia, 
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together under a federal union those Colonies which are geographically 
united. 

(2) Meanwhile it would be desirable to hold periodical conferences 
of representatives of the Colonies and Great Britain for the discussion of 
matters of common interest. 

The* second resolution received more definite form in 1902, when it 
was resolved, also unanimously, and again after a discussion on political 
relations : 

That it would be to the advantage of the Empire if conferences were 
held, as far as practicable, at intervals not exceeding four years, at which 
questions of common interest affecting the relations of the Mother Country 
and his Majesty's dominions over the seas could be discussed and considered 
as between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Prime Ministers 
of the self-governing Colonies. The Secretary of State for the Colonies is 
requested to arrange for such conferences after communication with the 
Prime Ministers of the respective Colonies. In case of any emergency arising 
upon which a special conference may have been deemed necessary, the 
next ordinary conference to be held not sooner than three years thereafter. 

The effect of this later resolution was to fix a limit of time between 
each succeeding Conference, and to specify the personnel. The resolution 
itself was taken by the late Government to be based on the anticipation that 
the next Conference, that is, the present assembly, would be constituted 
in the same way as that of 1902, and from this construction the present 
Government have seen no reason to dissent." — 

23 free trade, as the term denotes, means the carrying on of trade, 
either exporting or importing without any restrictions in the form of 
customs or duties on goods. The expression freedom of trade has been 
used since the time of Adam Smith. It involves, in particular, the equal 
treatment of home and foreign productions. Under this system no preference 
is shown to either class of goods, and consumers can choose those articles 
which suit them best, without having to pay a penalty in the form of duty. 
The policy was derived from the teaching of the book The WedUh of Nations. 
The principals laid down are : that each person is the best judge of his own 
interest in matters of trade, and should not be guided by state control; that 
as consumption is the end and aim of all production what is beneficial to 
the consumer, must be for the interest of the community. 

England has been a free trade country since 1860. Within the last 
few years however, there has been an agitation, headed by Joseph Chamber- 
lain to put a duty on foreign productions. The argument is : that it is possible 
for foreign <»>;|i|wies to produce goods cheaper than we can owing to wages 
being lower and thus undersell our own manufacturers and producers, who 
will ultimately be ruined ; and that as foreign countries make our products pay 
customs, it is but fair that we should treat them as they treat us. The idea 
^oes further, in proposing to allow all Colonial products to enter free of 
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duties in Great Britain, and that all British products are to enter free into 
the Colonies. That Britain and her Colonies are to protect themselves by 
a tariff directed against products of non-British countries. — 34 Sir Alex- 
ander Swettenham, ex-Captain- Greneral and Govemor-in-Chief of Jamaica; 
resigned his position in consequence of friction with the American Admiral 
who landed troops in Jamaica to assist the populace during the earthquake 
at Kingston in January 1907. 

14 Lord Minto, Gilbert John Murray Kynynmond Elliot, fourth Earl. P. 40. 
Bom 1847. Politician and soldier. Was Grovemor- General of Canada 1898 
to 1904. In 1905 he was appointed Viceroy of India. — 28 gamut, the lines 
and spaces on which musical notes are written. — 35 loaded dice, a die 
is a small cube, usually made of ivory or bone, with marks 1 to 6 on the 
faces, used in gaming, by being shaken in a box and then thrown from it. 
Loaded dice, are so arranged that they can be thrown to fall at any number 
the person using them wishes. To use loaded dice, means here of course 
to cheat or swindle. — the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Ambassador 
designate, namely Mr. James Bryce, who is now (1907) English Ambassador 
to the United States of America. He was born in 1838, and is not only a 
politician but a celebrated writer. His greatest work is The American Com- 
monwealth, — 38 "the unkindest cut of all", quoted from Shakespeare's 
JulitAs Caesar, Act III, Scene II: 

"For Bratas as you know, was Caesar^s angel: 
Judge, O ye, gods, how dearly Caesar lov*d him! 
This was the most unkindest out of all; 
For when the nobel Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more, strong than traitor's arms. 
Quite vanquished him " 

6 Plural Voting Bill, in 1906 a bill was introduced under the above P. 41, 
name. It had as object the prevention of a man having more than one vote. 
"At present many men have two, and some 20."^ This is possible by having 
property in different constituencies. The Bill passed the Commons, but 
was thrown out by the Lords. — 7 Education Bill, referred to here is that 
of 1906; which caused the greatest political excitement of that year. — 
15 indictments, a formal charge; an accusation. — 18 the speech put into 
his Majesty's mouth, the speech from the throne is usually drawn up by 
the prime minister. — 42 fighting with its back to the wall, fighting despe- 
rately. 

19 Nonconformist, a person who holds himself aloof from the state P. 42. 
church. The more extreme nonconformists became known as Puritans. 

— 12 Dr. Clifford, one of the leaders of the Nonconformists in England. 

— 15 apocryphal million, the doubtful, uncertain million. — it was pro- 
posed in the Education Bill of 1906 to grant £ 1,000,000 a year extra to 
local authorities for educational purposes. — 16 fraud, deception; trick; 



I Daily Mail} Year Booh, 1907. 

Hamilton, The Eaglish Newspaper Reader. 20 
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a deceitful act by which the right or interest of another is injured. — 
18 Post mortem, after death. — 18 shirk, to avoid or escape from anything 
by underhand proceedings; to seek to avoid the performance of duty. — 
26 Lord Rosebery, Archibald Philip, fifth Earl (bom 1847) celebrated British 
politician. Was Prime Minister 1894 — 1895. Has aLso written several in- 
teresting books, chief of which is The Last Phase a study of Napoleon. 

P. 43. 7 plethoric, having a superabundance of anything. — 24 the old *ttt 

quoque' argument, the old argument of saying: you are as bad yourself. 
Tu quoque = thou also. — 32 flotsam and Jetsam, goods lost at sea, and 
either floating in the water or cast on shore; goods thrown overboard. 

P. 44. 15 Irish University BiU (vide p. 299). —29 right hon. friend, honourable 

is a title given to the younger sons of earls, all children of viscounts and 
barons, lords of session, the supreme judges of England and Ireland, and 
maids of honour. Marquises and marchionesses are "most honourable" peers 
and peeresses of lower rank "right honourable", as are also privy ooun- 
cillors, younger daughters of dukes and marquises, and younger sons of 
the same, with their wives. — 36 shackles, an3rthing which confines or hinders 
the free use of the limbs, as fetters, chains, or handcuffa, usually in the 
plural; that which obstructs or embarrasses free action. — 37 to liave one's 
fling, to have one's fling means: to indulge in fun or in dissipation; to have 
a fling means : to attack sarcastically. — 39 Dublin University, was founded 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1591. It has a remarkably good library. There are 
some 40 professors, and about 1000 students. — 41 propitiate, to render 
favourable; to conciliate; to make atonement. 

P. 45. 10 nebulous, not clear; cloudy; hazy. — 20 savouring, having the 

appearance of. — 34 Seconder, one who first supports a motion; a backer. 
— 40 at the extreme tail, at the very end — 42 conjecture, to form an opinion 
by guess or on very slight evidence. 

P. 46. 16 to chafl, to make fun of. — 39 underrate, undervalue. — 40 re- 

levant, applicable; suitable; pertinent. — 44 Zollverein, this word is now 
used in England for customs imion. It alludes to a customs union of the 
whole British Empire, which is the chief idea of Mr. Chamberlain's policy. 
'The root idea of this is that British possessions can only be permanently 
bound to our side, to use Mr. Chamberlain's own phrase, by 'ties of interest".* 
And these ties can be further defined in the following resolution made by 
the Colonial Premiers at the Coronation Conference: "That the principle 
of preferential trade between the United Kingdom and His Majesty's do- 
minions beyond the seas would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial 
intercourse, and would , by promoting the development of the resources 
and industries of the several ports, strengthen the Empire." 

P. 47. 7 Sir James Fergusson, 1832 — 1907, Scottish politician. Under- 

secretary for India (1860—1867), for home department (1867—1868), for 
foreign affairs (1886—1891), was Postmaster-general (1891—1892); go* 

^ Mr. Chiozza Money in Daily Mail Year Booh 1906. 
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jmor of S. Australia (1868), of New Zealand (1873—1875) and Bombay 
880—1885). Was killed in the earthquake of Jamaica 1907. — 12 Mn, 
latioDs; persons of the same family. — 29 Mr. Morley, John (1838), English 
atesman and author. His most celebrated books are: Oliver CromweU 
900), and Life of Gladstone (1903). At present moment (1907) he is Secretary 

State for India, in the Liberal Ministry of Campbell-Bannerman. — 30 In- 
an Budget, on July 20, 1906, Mr. Morley said in reference to the Indian 
udget: "The figures I am going to recite to the House are cheerful and 
icouraging. The net revenue of India in 1904—1905 was £ 49,000,000 — 

leave out the thousands — the expenditure was £ 46,000,000, and the 
urplus was £ 3,400,000. In 1905—1906 the revenue was £ 48,500,000, the 
q)enditure £ 46,750,000, and the surplus £ 1,800,000. I now come to the 
gures of the current year (1907), which of course, are estimates only: — 
Revenue, £ 48,800,000; expenditure, £ 48,000,000; surplus £ 800,000." 
- 34 The Governor-General (of India) is (1907) the Earl of Minto (see p. 305). 
le was appointed in 1905. His salary is 20,833 Eupees' per month. He has 

Council of 6 to assist him. — 41 To take exception, to take offence or 
islike. — 

20 eompromise, an agreement between persons having a dispute, to P. 48. 
ettle their differences by mutual concessions; an arrangement of difference 
1 a dispute. — 22 final stage, here final state. — 37 the reform of this 
louse (The House of Lords) as a second Chamber, there are suggestions 

change the House of Lords (see p. 29) into a Senate or second House; 
te objections to the present sjrstem being that a seat should not be heredi- 
ary; that the House of Lords is a House of Obstruction; that the members 
re not there by merit but by hereditary rights; that the House is in so 
ir one-sided that the majority of members are Conservatives. Turning 
'' into a Senate would do away with hereditary seats, and fill them with 
len elected for their merits. This is of course only a fraction of the question 
^hich is much too great to treat in detail here. 

14 cut and dried, already prepared; prepared for use. — 20 The most P. 49. 
BV, Primate, i. e. : the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is spoken of as "the 
lost reverend Primate." The present Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
tost Rev. Randall Thomas Davidson (born 1848); became Archbishop 

1 1903. His salary is £ 15,000 a year, and a palace in London (Lambeth 
Wace) to live in. He takes precedence of all other subjects. — 41 Mr, 
Arthur Balfour (1848), late Prime Minister of England 1902—1905. Nephew 
f Lord Salisbury, who made him President of the Local Government 
^oard (1885) under his Premiership. 1886 TJii, Balfour was Secretary for 
cotland, 1887 for Ireland; 1891—1892 Firjlt Lord of the Treasury. Like 
fr. Chamberlain he is an Imperialist. — 4^ Union, i. e., the Irish Unionist 
Jliance, an Irish party which declares th^ it is necessary for Ireland and 

* 1 Rupee circa 1 S. 4 d. or about 1 M. 40 /^ ; though it varies neceasanly -with the 
rice of silver. 
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the Bi tisH Empire, that Ireland should on no account be separated from 
Englai d. 
P. 50. V 1 r board of guardians, are local authorities, whose duty it is to look 
after^e poor. According to British law no person should be allowed to starve, 
and it is the duty of the authorities to see that the poor are properly looked 
after. — 23 Lord Onslow (1854) has been governor of New Zealand, Under- 
Secretary for India, twice Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and President 
of the Board of Agriculture* In 1905 he was appointed Chairman of House 
of Lords Committees. — ^3l| Chairman of Committees, is the head of Parlia- 
mentary Committees, at whi^h he presides, and takes the place of the Speaker 
in the House of Commons, and of the Lord High Chancellor in the duty 
of committees to inspect bills when they have passed the second reading, 
word for word; to change, omit or insert words if they should think it ne- 
cessary, and make other suggestions in connection with bills. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.^J 

37 to live up to a reputation, to live according to one's reputation. — 
40 Palace Yard, the court-yard of the Houses of Parliament. 
P. 61. 3 below the gangway, those seats in the House of Commons where 

independent members sit. — 8 lobby, the ante-chamber of the House of 
Commons. — 10 the Speaker, wearing his black and gold robes, not only 
does the Speaker wear a robe, but also a large white wig. — the chaplain, 
a chaplain is a clergyman who is attached to a ship of war, a regiment, a 
public institution or private family. The House of Commons has also a chap- 



lain who has to 



officiate on certain occasions, such as the opening of Par- 



liament. — 13 Clerk of the House, an officer of great importance. The Crown 
appoints hirnlin' letters patent, and when necessary he can appoint a deputy. 
He must recora the decisions etc. of the Commons; see that they are cor- 
rectly printed and distributed to members; read aloud all such documents 
as the House may order to be read. His salary is £ 2000 a year. — 16 Sir 
H. CampbellkBannerman (1836), British politician; first entered parUament 
in 1868. Became leader of the Liberal party in 1899. 1880—1885 he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; 1892 — 1895 was Secretary of State for War. 
In December 1905 he became Liberal Prime Minister, and is stiU (1908) 
in office. — Mr, Birrell, Augustine (1850), was made Secretary of the Board 
of Education under the Liberal Ministry which came to power in 1905. 
Introduced the famous Education Bill of 1906 (q, v. p. 185), became Secretary 
for Ireland early in 1907 in place of Mr. Bryce (g. v. p. 305). — Mr. fflad- 
stone, Herbert John (1854), son of the great Statesman W. E. Gladstone. 
Is Secretary of Home Office (1907) under Campbell-Bannerman's Ministry. 
— 17 the Lord Advocate, the principal public prosecutor^ in Scotland. He 
is understood to have the power of appearing as prosecutor in any court 
in Scotland, where any person can be tried for an offence, or in any action 

^ A position similar[^to the German ©toatgonloatt. 
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vhere the Crown is interested. The Lord Advocate is virtually Secretary 
of State for Scotland. His salary is £ 5000 a year. — 17 Chief Whip, a name 
applied to a member of a political party in Parliament specially employed 
to bring the members of his party together on all important questions before 
the House. — 21 Mr. Jesse CollingSy Conservative Member of Parliament 
and Member of the Privy Council. Is Mr. Chamberlain's fidus Achates. — 
23 paucity, smallness in number of quantity. — 25 stentorian, exceedingly 
loud and powerful in voice. — ''Black Rod", or Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Eod, is an officer of the House of Lords. His symbol of office is a 
black rod surmounted by a gold lion. He acts as messenger when the Lords 
desire the attendance of the Commons ; also acts as a sort of Master of Cere- 
monies. His office is not irksome, and can be called a sinecure. His salary 
is £ 1000 a year, and a residence. — 27 the bar, a part of the House of 
Commons which is railed off by a bar, beyond which only members and of- 
ficials of parliament are allowed to go. — 29 Mr. Speaker, the form of ad- 
dressing the Speaker of the House of Commons; one of the very few titles 
before wihch Mr. can be prefixed. — 32 Serjeant-at-Arms, "enforces the 
orders, as the Clerk records the proceedings of the House. He is appointed 
by the Crown, is the attendant of the Speaker when Parliament is sitting, 
and when it is not sitting may be called upon to attend his Majesty's 
person".' His salary is £ 1000 a year, and a residence. — the mace, a large 
staff made of precious metals, and highly ornamented. It is used as an 
emblem of authority, and is borne before the Speaker when he goes to the 
House of Lords; otherwise it rests before him on a table, under which it is 
hung when he leaves the House. — 40 Mr. Buxton, Sydney, the Postmaster- 
General in the Liberal Ministry of 1905. — Attopiey- General (now 1907, 
Sir John Lawson Walton, b. 1852). — A ^eijfofficer of state, appointed 
by letters-patent, and holding office during the continuance in office of the 
ministry of which he is a subordinate member, he is the legal resentative 
of the Crown in the Courts of Law and Equity. His salary is £ 7000 a 
year and fees, which amounted 1904 — 1905 to £ 5994 making his income 
nearly £ 13,000. —41 &rticitor-General (now 1907, Sir William Snowdon 
Bobsen b. 1852). A Irfw officer of the Crown, appointed by patent, and 
holding office during the continuance of the ministry of which he his a 
subordinate member. He is usually knighted, and a member of the 
House of Commons. He has the care and concerns of managing the sov- 
ereign's affairs, and has fees for pleading, besides other fees arising by patents 
&c. He ranks after the attorney-general. His salary is £ 6000 a year and 
fees (1904r-1905 £ 3749). — 

4 Mr. Long, Walter Hume, born 1854, English statesman. Entered P. 62. 
Parliament as a Conservative 1880. Was President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board 1900—1902, and Chief Secretary for teland in 1905 till the 
Liberals came in December. — 5 Mr. Lyttelton. Alfred, born 1857; was 

^ Anson, Laws & Cvstont^ of the ConMitvtiov. 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies 1903 — 1905 under the Conservative 
Gk)venmient. Is also celebrated as a sportsman. — Mr. Wyndham* George, 
bom 1863. Well known Conservative politician, and writer. From 1900—1905 
he was Chief Secretary for Ireland. — Lord Percy, Conservative Member 
of Parliament for Eengsington (London W.), elected 1905. — Mr. V. Cjh 
vendish, bom 1869, heir to the dukedom of Devonshire, and son-in-law 
of Lord Lansdo¥me; was Treasurer of Eoyal Household 1900 — 1903. — 
6 Sir A. Acland-Hood, bom 1853. Chief Conservative Whip. In 1900 he was 
appointed Vice-Chamberlain to His Majesty. — 9 Writ, for election sent 
out by the Speaker in case a seat becomes vacant during Parliament; 
this "writ" is really a letter sent to the Returning Officer (a local official 
who attends to election matters), ordering him to hold an election witliin 
so many days. — 11 Derbyshire, county in middle of England; greatest 
length 55 mile, greatest breadth 34 m., is mountainous in the North. To 
the N. B. moorlands. Derbyshire is noted for its beautiful scenery. In the 
eastern parts are coal-fields. Output about 15,000,000 tons annually. Popu- 
lation (1906) 620,322. Capital town is Derby 122,207. — deceased, departed 
from this life. — 12 Banffshire, maritime County of N. E. Scotland; 
greatest length, 59 m. greatest breadth, 32 m. (average breadth 12 m.). 
In the N. the land is low lying and fertile; in the S. mountainous. There 
are quarries of different sorts of useful stones, and a good deal of agricultuie. 
Population (1906) 61,488. Capital Banff 4000. — 13 ElUot Junction, junction 
is a point were several railway lines meet; Elliot is a small station near 
the little sea-side town of Arbroath, in Forfarshire (E. Coast of Scotland) 
population some 20,000. — Perth, beautiful Scotch town in county of same 
name, called the "Fair City". It is the chief centre of the dyeing industry. 
Population (1905) 34,214. — 14 Mr. R. Wallace. K. C, Liberal Member 
of Parliament. K. C. means King's Counselor; a position given to successful 
barristers (higher lawyers), who are thus appointed counsel to the Crown. 
— 16 (Yorks, W. R., Pudsey), Yorks is short for Yorkshire; W. R. for West- 
Ridiog, a part of Yorkshire, this county being so large (the largest in Eng- 
land), it is divided into 3 parts, namely: North, East, and West-Riding. 
Pudsey is a small town of 15,000 inhabitants. Yorkshire is a maritime county 
on the nort-east coast of England. The surface is varied, mountainous, 
and moorland in N. W. and N. E. It is chiefly an agricultural and grazing 
county. Has also much coal and iron in the W. Population (1901) 3,606,325. 
Capital town, York 82,362. — 17 Lincoln, or Lincolnshire, maritime county 
in E. of England. Surface is mostly flat. Population (1901) 498,847. Capital 
Lincoln, pop. 48,784. — (North Lindsey, or Brigg Division) divisions of 
Lincolnshire for election purposes. — 18 the Stewardship of Northstead. 
"A member elected to the House of Commons cannot resig^i his position, 
If he wishes to give up his membership, he accepts the "Steward-ship of 
the Chiltern. Hundreds"^ or the "Stewardship of the Manor of Northstead", 

* Hundred means a division of a county in England. 
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hich are technioally "'offices of profit under the Grown." His seat thus 
Ksomes vacant , and a new member is elected in his place." ' For members 
Parliament are not allowed to hold offices of profit under the Crown^ 
e., a position in the Government which is paid. Ministers must also resign 
eir seats in parliament, but they are usually reelected, and allowed to 
bam their office of profit and seat. The member of parliament who has 
cepted the Stewardship of Northstead, or the Ohiltem Hundreds, on 
.ving in this manner been able to resign his seat, also resigns the position 
' which he was enabled to leave Parhament to the next member who 
shes to leave in this manner. "The Chiltem Hills are a range of chalk 
linences separating the counties of Bedford and Hertford, passing through 
B middle of Bucks from Tring in Hertfordshire to Henley in Oxfordshire, 
tnuerley these hills were covered with thick beechwood and sheltered 
merous robbers; to put these marauders down, and protect the inhabitants 
the neighbourhood from their depredations, an officer was appointed 
der the Crown, called the Steward of the Chiltern-Hundreds." ° The 
gin of the Stewardship of Northstead is similar. — 19 Monmouth, mari- 
16 county of England, on the Welsh border. The county is particularly 
li in coal; in 1902, 10,000,000 tons. Population (1901) 292,327. Capital 
•nmouth. Population (1901) 7460. — 20 President of the Board of Edit- 
ion, "For many years the Board of Education was known as the Education 
partment, but by an Act of Parliament passed in 1899 there was establi- 
d a "Board of Education charged with the superintendence of all matters 
ating to education in England and Wales". The Board consists of a 
jsident, the Lord President of the Council (unless he is appointed 
isident of the Board), His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, the 
•st Commissioner of His Majesty's Treasury, and the Chancellor of His 
jesty's Exchequer. But all business is really transacted by the President 
i the ParUamentary Secretary, both of whom must be members of one 
other of the Houses of Parliament. There is also, of course, a large staff 
civil servants, at the head of which is the Permanent Secretary". "^ — 
(Somerset, Wellington) Somersetshire is a maritime county of England 
the S. of the Bristol Channel (W. coast), chiefly given to agriculture, 
in most counties of Bngland, there is also a considerable amount of mi- 
al. Population (1901) 508,250. Capital town Taunton (pop. 21,087). 
illington is a small ^wn in Somerset. — 22 Worcester, town in county 
same name (in we/t midland of England). Has an old cathedral. Pop. 
01) 46,264. — ^3/^orough, originally a walled town or other fortified 
ce, but now a i)%Jm that sends members to Parliament. — void, having 
legal binding force; null. — 25 Battersea, a suburb of London on the 
bank of the Thames, population about 150,000. Has a beautiful park. 
Haddingtonshire, small maritime county on E. coast of Scotland. Pop. 

^ Peaker, British Citizenship pp. 30,31. — ° Wharton's Law Lexico/t (Londcm 
7). — ™ Peaker, British Citizenship p. 63. 
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(1901) 36,665. — 31 Leeds, town in the West Eiding of Yorkshire. Popu- 
lation nearly 500,000. — 33 Mr. Lloyd- George, Liberal Member of Parliament, 
became President of Board of Trade in 1906. — Carnarvon Boroughs, Par- 
liamentary constituencies, in Wales S. including the town of Carnarvon, 
pop. about 10,000. 

1 (Cheshire, Crewe), Cheshire is a maritime county in N. W. of England, 
on the border of Wales. Agriculture is a leading industry, special attention 
being given to dairy-farming, and cheese-making. Population over 600,000 
(1901). Capital Chester. Crewe, is a small town in above county. Chiefly 
known for its railway works, which employ over 7000 persons. Pop. (1901) 
42,075. — 18 to hail with satisfaction, to greet with satisfaction; to hail 
means: to address one in passing; to call after loudly. — 20 divorced from, 
here disconnected with. — 21 to till, to prepare land for seed, and to 
raise and dress crops; to cultivate. — 23. To lag, to trail behind; to loiter; 
to fall behind; to move slowly. — The right hon. member for Dover, namely 
Mr. C. Wyndham, Conservative Member of Parliament, and Privy Coun- 
cillor. — 28 acceleration, hastening ; quickning ; causing to move faster. — 
propitious, favourable. — 33 Counteivcheers, cheers of opposition. — 34 The 
casting vote, the decisive vote. — 38 Mr. Rainy, Liberal Member of Par- 
liament for Scotland. — (Kilmarnoclc Burghs), K. in a small town in Ayrshire 
Scotland. Burghs is short for boroughs, namely K. and the other boroughs 
which together return one member of Parliament. 

^. 14 Untarnished, unstained; to tarnish means: to diminish the lustre 

or purity of; to stain; to soil; to become dull or dim (particularly of metal). 

>• 3 Perfunctory, done only with a view of getting ^through duty; done 

carelessly or superficially ; negligent. — 19 stoclc, the race or line of a family. 
— 22 Drf Rainy, Robert (1826—1906) Scottish ecclesiastic. A leader of 
the Scottish Free Church. Wrote several theological works of importance. 

). 12 Ireasury Bench, the front seat on the right hand of the Speaker 

of the xJouse of Commons, upon which the members of the ministry who 
have seats in that house sit. 

6 ''filling up the cup", to fill the cup to the brim, to do a thing so 
long, or to such an extent that it bears bad results, or that patience is lost; 
creating a state of things which becomes unbearable. — 11 inherent, na- 
turally pertaining to; innate; natural. — 37 Parliament-square, a square in 
W. of London, and to the N. W. of the Houses of Parliament. — 42. lurU 
gloomy; dismal. — hue, calour, or shade of colour. 

I 6 adumbrate, to cast a faint shadow; to sketch faintly. — 7 Hustings^ 

the raised place from which candidates for seats in Parliament address the 
constituency. — 8 Statute-book, a book containing the Acts of ParUament 
which have become law. — 13 lukewarmness, indifference; coldness; a mo- 
derate heat. — 37 in the long run, at last; in the end or final result. — 
40 dilemma, any difficulty of doubtful choice ; a state of perplexity how to 
^eoide.^—^ 43 impeccable, not liable or subject to sin. 
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1 bl-eameraly having two Houses of Parliament. — 18 Belfast, seaport P. 59. 
in N. W, of Ireland. Is an important manufacturing and conmaercial town 
chiefly celebrated for its extensive ship -building. Some of the largest ships 
in the world are built at Belfast. Population (1905) 349,180. — 22 "Bir- 
mingham'% being a Conservative stronghold, Liberal politicians have been 
frequently interrupted in their speeches in that town. The Ministers are 
alluding to this in their cries of "Birmingham". — 27 ball eartridge, a cart- 
ridge having a bullet besides powder. — 30 reafforest, to turn ground into 
forest ground again. — 32 cradle, to put into a cradle, or baby's bed; to 
nurse tenderly. 

9 the horn of the dilemma, to be on the horns of a dilemma — to be P. 60. 
in a position of extreme difficulty, from which there seems no way of escape. 

— viz, short for videlicet = namely; to wit. — 14 textualiy, word for word. 

— 21 half-way house, an inn or stopping place half way between two towns 
or other points. — 28 in the sense in which one possess it (Parliamentary 
supremacy) ove^ the Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth, the only 
control wHich iihe British Parliament has over those of the great self-gover- 
ning coloni^ Australia, Canada and South Africa is indirect. The King 
appoints the Governor- Generals of his Colonies, usually with the advice 
of his Ministers, especially the Secretary for the Colonies, who again is 
responsible to Parliament for his actions in connection with the Colonies. 
In matters of Imperial importance, such as the arrangement of a boundary 
question, or the settling of some dispute between a foreign power, and 
one of the Colonies, it is the British Parliament which decides. On the other 
hand, should complications arise, leading to a war, it would of course be 
the duty of the Imperial Parliament to defend the colonies. 

3 Trinity College, Dublin, vide Dublin University p 299. The fate P. 61. 
and fortunes of Trinty College are: that it is proposed to abolish Trinty 
College as a separate university, and establish a national university for 
Ireland, which is to include Trinty College as a part. It may be added that 
this college is escentially Protestant, and this fact has given rise to much 
of the difficulties in the Irish University. — 21 to take a name in vain, 
to use the name thoughtlessly or irreverently; to swear profoundly by 
the name. The expression is taken from the Bible: "Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain." Exodus XX. 7. — 31 sifting evi- 
dence, to examine evidence minutely or critically. — 32 The Channel, 
namely the St. George's Channel, as the southern part of the Irish Sea 
which divides England and Ireland is called. 

7 Pledge, to engage by promise or declaration. — 12 to nail one's colom^ P. 62. 
(or flag) to the mast, to refuse obstinately to surrender. From the habit in the 
navies of old times, when the flag was nailed to the mast to prevent it from 
being hauled down; or to fix it on the stump of a mast which had been 
shot away. — 17 ubiquitous, existing or being everywhere. — 21 Exigency, 
urgent need or want; pressing necessity. — 24 ejaculation, a short sudden 
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exclamation. — misgiviiig, doubt; mistrust. — 29 Cobden Chib, "was 
founded in 1866 to defend and spread the economic and political piindples 
with which Bichard Cobden's (see below) name is associated. Its fimds 
are mainly devoted to the publication and circulation of books, pam- 
phlets, and leaflets, and the organization of meetings and lectuies in 
support of free trade, peace, retrenchment and reform. As the senior free 
trade organization, it has taken a leading part in combating Mr. Chambei: 
Iain's programme of fiscal reform."^ Richard Cobden (1804 — 1865) was an 
English statesman and one of the prime movers in free trade. He began life 
as a business man. He was elected as Liberal Member of Parliament in 1841. 
In devoting himself to public affairs his private affairs were neglected, and 
at the end of a few years he found himself a poor man. But the nation 
came to the rescue and presented him with £ 75,000. — 32 eommoditieSy 
an}rthing that is useful; objects of commerce; anything that can be bought 
or sold, animals excepted. 

63. 3 plant, the tools necessary to any trade; the stock, fixtures, etc., 
necessary to carry on any large concern, as railway plant. — 13 latitude, 
the distance of any place in a direct line north or south from the equator, 
measured in degrees, minutes, and seconds. — 14 longitude, the angular 
distance east or west of any place on the earth's surface from a certain fixed 
point or meridian. — 17 fiscal, pertaining to the public treasury or revenue. 

64. 13 Downing Street, London W., named after Sir George Downing, 
secretary to the Treasury in 1667, is a street in which the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, together with the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, is situated. Downing Street is also a term used in speaking of the 
government in general; especially the central or home government in con- 
nection with foreign and colonial affairs. — 16 Natal, British colony in 
S. Africa (Area 35,371 square miles; with 376 m. seaboard) was first settled 
by the English in 1824, and later by the Boers; in 1843 it was proclaimed a 
British Colony and annexed to the Cape. In 1856 it became a separate colony, 
and in 1893 acquired responsible government. The population (1904) 
is 07,109 Europeans, and over 1,000,000 natives. Chief productions are: 
maize, sugar, coffee, ginger, tobacco, and many sorts of fruits. There 
are also large forests, coal and iron-mines. The capital is Pietermaritz- 
burg (Pop. 1904, 31,199). There are 818 miles of railways. The Govern- 
ment consists of a Governor (salary £ 5000), a Legislative Council, and 
a Legislative Assembly. Imports 1905 £ 10,396,779; exports 1905, 
£ 10,365,521. The country has as defence (1905) a military force of 
3325. — 18 Newfoundland, British colony on E. coast of Canada, is 
317 miles long, and 316 m. broad, with a total area of 40,200 square 
miles. According to last census (1901) has a population of 217,037. New- 
foundland is our oldest colony, and has belonged to us since 1583. The chief 
occupation of the inhabitants is fishing. But farming, lumbering and mining 

^ Harmswcrth Encyclopaedia, 
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ftie lapidly assuming a great importance. There are 638 miles of railway 
aow open, and as in all British colonies many miles continually under 
oonstruction. Newfoundland neither — as is generally supposed — belongs 
to he Dominion of Canada, nor is a cold country; it seldom freezes there. 
The capital is St. John's (pop. 29.594). The imports and exports (1904—1905) 
ue respectively S 10,414,274 and S 12,086,276. The Government is ad- 
ministered by a Grovemor (salary £ 2000), and two Houses of Parliament. 

13 British Guinea, is situated on the N. E. coast of S. America. Total P. 05. 
arenis 90,277 square miles, and a seaboard of 300 miles. Capital is Georgetown 
(Pop. 48,802). The chief product is sugar, forming about 70 per cent, of 
export trade; diamonds are also found. The total population (1904) is 
301,923. The Gk)verment is in the hands of a Gk)vemor (salary £ 1450) and 

m administrative staff (the Court of Policy). Railways, only 100 miles. 
Exports (1900) £ 1,831,479, Imports £ 1,662,205. 

I To sandwich, here, to place between. — 6 Stirling, town in county p. e%. 
jf Stirlingshire Scotland W. 36 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. Celebrated for 

in old castle, Stirling Castle, which went by the name of "Key to the High- 
ands." Pop. (1901) 18,403. — 9 appositeness, fitness; suitableness. — 
14 piteh, the throwing of the voice in speaking or singing that it has the 
lecessary degree of acuteness or graveness of sound. — well Imit in its stru^ 
Hre, well put together as to its (the speech) contents. — 24 to fight shy of, 
o avoid. — 27 ingenuity, cleverness; superior skill. — 29. Principal, the 
)roprietor or head of a school or academy. — 33 acumen, sharpness; 
[uickness; penetration; sagacity. 

14 obtrude, to thrust or push in when not invited or wanted, as one- P. 67 
elf or one's opinion. — 17 badinage, exchange or retort of words; the beating 

•o or fro of words, — banter, I'pt at the expense of another. — 32 thwart, 
o oppose; to frustrate or defeat. — chagrin, sorrow. — amply, largely; 
iberaly; abundantly. — 36 inured, hardened by use. 

18 unequivoeal, not doubtful; clear; evident. — 19 subversive, tending P. 68 
o subvert or overthrow. — iniquitous, characterised by injustice; wickedness. 
53 quiescent, resting; being in a state without motion; calm. — ao- 
luieseent, easy; submitting; resting apparently satisfied with. — mood, 
Usposition of mind; temper of mind; a temporary state of mind. — 
^3 somnolence, inclination to sleep. — 39 vice the opposite of virtue; evil. 

8 Flagrant, glaring; notorious; very great; ardent. — 19 stanchness, P. 69 
irmness; steadiness; soundness. — 21 the other end of the corridor, there 
8 a long corridor which joins the House of Commons to the House of Lords, 
)eginning at the Common's Lobby and passing through the Central Hall 
nto the Peer's Lobby. — 25 blunt, plain; unceremonious; candour, fairness; 
jankness; openess; sincerity. — 28 naif, rarer spelling of naive, of which 
t is the masculine form. 

II maze, a perplexed state of things. — 14 safety-valve, a valve (a P. 70 
covering for the mouth of a pipe) in the boiler of a steam engine which opens 
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when the pressure within becomes too great for safety; used here in a meta- 
phorical sense to express an opening for surpressed feelings. — 25 sinister, 
evil; corrupt; dishonest. — wont, custom; use; habit. — 27 the events 
of last December, namely when the House of Lords changed the Education 
Bill of 1906 in such a manner, that it was no longer acceptable to the Liberal 
party who introduced it. — 29 Juxtaposition, a being placed near of by 
each other; contiguity. 

P. 71. 2 pare down, cut down. — infringe, to violate; to transgress; to en- 

croach; to break, as laws. — 25 1 do not commit myself to tliat opinion, I do 
not pledge or bind myself to that opinion. — 32 ambiguity, a thing which 
may be understood more than one way; uncertainty as to meaning. — 
33 Dublin Castle, the town residence of the Viceroy of Ireland; here how- 
ever the English local administration of Ireland. — 37 fastidious, a state 
of mind difficult to please; squeamishness of mind or taste. 

P. 72. 4 feasible, practicable; that may be done. — 22 legacy, a gift by 

will of money goods or other moveable property; a bequest. — 41 private 
member, a member in the Parliament not holding a position in the govern- 
ment; private member's nights, are one evening a week set aside for 
private members, on such an evening government bills are not brought 
forward. 

P. 74 8 Standing Committee, a committee for considering parliamentary 

procedure. — 16 Waterford, maritime county in S. E. of Ireland. Pop. 
(1901) 87,187. — 26 gather, to infer. — 38. pauperism, poverty; indigence; 
state of being destitute of the means of support. — lunacy, insanity; 
madness in general. — 40 sullen, morose; gloomily silent and angry. — 
45 ghastly, unearthly; spectre-like; deathlike; shocking; dreadful. 

P. 75. 2 malice, extreme enmity of heart; a disposition to injure others un- 

justly for personal gratification or from a spirit of revenge. — 11 irrespon- 
sible, not responsible; not liable or able to answer for consequences. — 
17 sham, something that deceives expectation; a pretence; an imposture. 

— 18 sterling, here pounds; sterling was the name of the English penny, 
the standard coin; subsequently applied to the coinage of England in general 

— from the Easterlings or North Germans who first made money in England; 
of standard value; genuine; sound; pure. — 24. Supply, a grant of money 
provided by the parliament to meet the expenses of government. All bilk 
which relate to the public income or expenditure of the public money are 
based upon resolutions moved in a Committee of Supply, which is always 
a committee of the whole House. The practice with regard to these bills iiJ 
as follows : — In the course of the session estimates are submitted to a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and resolutions moved therein granting to the Crown the 
sums requisite for defraying the expenses attendant on the various branches 
of the public service. Theo T*esolutions having been considered and disposed 
of, such among them as : ^- V? affirmed are reported to the House, re- 
considered, and adopted, or rejected. Under authority of those to which 
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the House agree, the Lords of the Treasury issue the requisite funds for 
^jatrying on the service of the country. 

6 arterial drainage, drainage by means of pipes. — 8 Lord Dudley's P. 76. 
Oommission, was oppointed in 1905 to enquire into the working of the Poor 
laws; Dudley, Earl of, bom 1867, was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land 1902. — 14 muddle, to confuse or disorder. — 24 turmoil, disturbance; 
trouble and confusion. — 28 the declarations of Canada and Australia, 
made in 1905, and sent in the form of a petition, declared these colonies 
in favour of Home Eule, and among other things stated "there are 1,000,000 
Irish in Australia, 1,000,000 in Canada, and 16,000,000 in the United States, 
and it is not wise to keep all these people in a state of dissatisfaction". — 
35 Ulster, province in north of Ireland; the most flourishing in Ireland. 
Chief industry is the ship-building at Belfast, and manufacture of linen. ' 
Pop. (1901) 1,582,826. 

1 propitious, favourable. — 5 palter, to trifle with; to tamper with. P. 77. 
~- 7 palliative, that which extenuates or mitigates. — 10 blundering, stupid; 
floundering, from blunder to mistake grossly; to err stupidly; to act without 
reflection. — 16 to take heart of grace, to pluck up heart; to take a good 
heart. — 25 Mr. Keir Hardie (1857), one of the chiefs of the Labour Party. 
Began life as a miner, had to teach himself to read and write. — (Merthyr 
Tydvil), town in Glamorganshire, Wales, much coal andiron-mining is carried 
On there. Pop. (1901) 62,227. — 33 hint, a distant allusion; a slight mention 
Or reference. — 41 Workmen's Compensation Act, by a bill introduced and 
passed in 1906, it was provided that an employer will be liable to pay com- 
pensation to a workman for personal injury by accident arising out of and 
Ln the course of the employment. Not only does the bill provide for com- 
[)ensation to workmen, but practically every person employed in the service 
if another in minor positions, such as servants, etc. — 42 Provision of Meals 
Bill, a bill for the providing of poor school-children with meals. — 43 old- 
Ige pensions, within the last few years there has been a movement in favour 
>f pensions for poor old people. Up to the present no bill has been passed 
Dut in 1906, the House of Commons agreed that — "A measure is urgently 
leeded in order that, out of funds provided by taxation, provision can be 
nade for the payment of a pension to all the aged subjects of His Majesty 
n the United Kingdom." 

5 unions, trade unions, which are "voluntary associations of workmen P» 78. 
:or mutual assistance^ and protection, and securing generally the most 
'avourable conditions for labour. This is their primary and fundamental 
)bject, and includes all efforts to raise wages, to prevent a reduction in 
^ages ; to dominate the hours of labour, or resist attempts to increase the 
vorking hours; and to regulate all matters pertaining to methods of 
employment or discharge, and modes of working. The sphere of their action 
extends to almost every detail connected with the labour oi the workmen 
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and the well-being of Ids everyday life.'" In 1871 the Trade Union Act 
was passed, and the unions thus became legally recognised. "The history 
of the movement, as a specially directed force with a specific purpose, 
has roughly speaking, since 1889 become identified with the wider sphere 
of socialistic propaganda, and the recent increase of labour represen- 
tation in Parliament is bound further to amend or modify existing 
legislation between employer and employed." ° — 18 skilled trades, those 
trades requiring a certain amount of knowledge, such as engineering, car- 
pentry etc. — 24 sift, to separate by shaking a sieve; to examine mi- 
nutely or critically. — 34 timber, wood fit for building purposes; the 
trunk of a tree; trees. -^A38Vcounty councUs, ™ "The greatest change 
which ever took place in E^^h local government was the passing of 
the County Councils Act in loo8. Up to that time local government, 
outside the towns, had been in a very unsatisfactory state, and there 
were many important public interests for which the public had to pay 
which were not in keeping public representation at all. The Act of 1888 
altered all that, by setting up in every county a County Council, and 
transferring the administration of the public affairs of the county to 
that coimcil. Some of the counties — which were too big or too awkward 
for administrative purpose* — were divided, and one entirely new county 
was created — the County of London.""^ For the powers of the Counly 
Council see p. 290. — 41 parish council, is the smallest of our representative 
bodies. A parish counSH-^ay be elected in a district containg over 300 
inhabitants; they have to look after the strictly parish affairs. They are 
under the control of the County Councils, and deal with matters of minor 
importance; for instance road-repairing, charities etc. They may also 
acquire land for parish purposes, and provide recreation grounds. — The 
Unemployed Act was passed in 1905, with the object to relieve and help 
people out of work. "It set up (in 1906) 89 Distress Committees throughout 
the country imder the care and supervision of the Local Government Board. 
78 committees received applications from 67,000 workmen for work — 
859 being women. Of this number 50,000 or 73 per cent were qualified to 
receive assistance or work, and 31,000 or 60 per cent did recive it. These 
formed 1 per cent, of the working population, or 2 per cent of the men only* 
17,622 applications were rejected — 1639 because the applicants had received 
poor relief in the last 12 months. The Land Question is at the bottom of 
this problem; but we have to prevent the people coming off the land rather 
than take men destroyed and demoralised by town life back to the 
land." ^ 
P. 79. 3 hedged round, enclosed, as with a hedge. — 14 Mr. Vivian, Liberal 

Member of Parliament, elected 1905. — Birlcenhead, town and seaport on 

^ Howell, Conflicts of Capital and Labour, c. IIT. — ° Harmttuxyrth Encydo- 
paedia. — ™ See also p. 290. — ^^ Peaker, British Citizenship, — ^ Daily Mail Tear 
Book 1907. 
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e left bank of the Mersey, opposite Liverpool. Has great wharfs and 
ip-building yards. Pop. (1901) 110,926. — 32 intricate, complicated. — 
tinker^ to patch up coarsely, as any public measure; to cobble; to botch. 

9 Star E. Sassoon, Conservative Member of Parliament. — Hythe, P. 8C 
aU town and bathing resort in Kent, 5 miles W. of Folkestone. Has 
hool of Musketry. Population nearly 6000. — 11 toll, a duty or tax, espe- 
lly imposed upon travellers or goods passing along a bridge or public 
Mi. — dues, certain taxes rates or payments. — 30 retrench, to render 
s or smaller; to diminish expenses. 

3 to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, to try and please P. 81 
jryone. — 4 quarry, the object of the chase; the game a hawk is pursuing 
has killed; a heap of dead game. — 5 secular, lay or civil, as opposed to 
rical. — 8 Mr. Crombie, Liberal Member of Parliament. — Kincardine- 
re, maritime county on E. coast of Scotland. Chief industries are fishing 
i agriculture. Pop. (1907) 40,923. — 20 Mr. Summerbell, Labour Party 
mber of Parliament. — Sunderland, seaport in the county of Durham 
. E. coast of England). Fine harbour; has a big export trade in coals 
5 million tons yearly). Pop. (1907) 146,077. — 24 Mr. L. Jones, Lib. M. P. 
Westmorland, northern county of England, forming part of the celebrated, 
je district, where some of the most beautiful English scenery is to be 
nd. Cattle and large mumbers of sheep are pastured. Pop. (1907) 64,409. 
Appleby, small town in above county. Pop. about 2000. — 40 Mr. Barrie, 
iservative M. P. — Londonderry, city, and capital of Irish county of same 
ae on N. coast. Chief industries are shirt-making, tanning and distilling; 
also ship-yards. Celebrated for it siege by James II. in 1688 — 1689. 
X (1907) 39,892. — 43 Public house, a common inn or tavern. 

5 abate, to lessen. — 14 Mr. Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer P. 82 
74), Under-Secretary for Colonies (appointed 1905). Has fought in several 
ties in many parts of the world; was captured in the Boer War, but 
aped in a most dramatic way. Is also a celebrated writer; his chief work 
ag the Life of Lord Randolph ChurchiU, his distinguished father third 
of the Duke of Marlborough).^ Joined Parliament as a Conservative, 
; became a Liberal. — Net, clear of all charges or deductions. 

3 heresy, an untenable or unsound opinion or doctrine; religious P. 83 
oion opposed to Scripture, as interpreted by the authorised doctrinal 
udard of any particular church. — 6 Lord Elgin, Victor Alexander Bruce, 
49) was bom at Montreal Canada (during the time his father was Governor- 
leral). A well known English administrator; was Viceroy of India 1894 — 
•9. Is now (1907) Secretary for the Colonies. — 18 rough and ready, rough 
nanner, but prompt in action. 35 a draft Convention, a convention drawn 
rather hastily and roughly with a view to replacing it later on by one 

^ It is interesting to note as typical of English Booial institutions that although 
S. Churchill is the grandson of a Duke, he is but Mr. Churchill, and therefore a 
noner. 
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drawn up at leisure and with more care; or a convention meerly drawn up 
subject to approval. 

P. 84 1 bargain, here an agreement. — 20 quote, to cite ox note with chapter 

and verse ; to name or repeat, as a passage from some author. — 26 gravamen, 
cause of complaint or action. — 27 expound, to make clear; to explain; 
to lay open; to interpret. — 29 inconsistency, self-contradiction; want of 
uniformity. — 36 Mr. Bonar Law (1859), Conservative M. P. ; entered Parlia- 
ment in 1900 and became celebrated by his first speech; said to be a man 
with a great future; was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
1902 — 1905. By profession he is a Glasgow iron-merchant. — 37 nimble, 
light and quick in motion; active; brisk; expert. — Ordinance, a law; a regu- 
lation. — (Stf-George*s Hanover — ^square), Parliamentary division of London 
W. Also the name of a fashionable church in that district. 

P. 86. 27 Queensland, the N. E. state of the Commonwealth of Australia 

668,497 square miles in extent; is rich in minerals of all kinds, of which gold 
is the chief (1905 nearly £ 3,000,000). Only about 25 per cent, of the country 
is at present under cultivation, but this is chiefly owing to lack of sufficient 
population (1904, 521,655). There is considerable dairy-farming and wood 
industry. Imports and eicports for 1905 were: £ 6,699,345 and £ 11,939,591 
The railways belong to the state, there are now nearly 4,000 miles. The local 
defence forces consist of about 7,000 militia, and six small war vessels. The 
capital is Brisbane (Pop. 1904, 125,672). Queensland has its own ParUament, 
of two Houses — the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
At the head of all is a Governor (salary £ 3,000). — 31 Kana]s:as, a Sandwich 
islander; a labourer from the Pacific islands in Australia. 33 New Caledonia, 
a penal colony belonging to France in Oceania. Area 4^618; white population 
(1904) 23,000. Imports (1904) £499,145; exports £441,650. — 43 eom- 
punction, grief, anguish or remorse from a consciousness of guilt. 

P. 87. 14 cancel, to annul; to make void; to destroy. — 20 Fiji, a group of 

some 250 islands belonging to Great Britain, in the South Pacific Ocean. 
They extend 300 m. E. to W., and 300 m. N. to S., and have an area of 7,451 
square miles. Chief products are fruits of all kinds, as the climate is remark- 
ably favourable to their growth. The administration is carried out by a Go- 
vernor (salary £ 2,700) assisted by a Council of five. The population (1901) 
was 120,124, of which 2,459 are Europeans. The imports (1905)were£ 442,852, 
the exports £ 706,403. — 27 vitiate, to make less pure or perfect; to taint; 
to spoil. — 38 scores, marks used to indicate a number; here advantages. 

P. 88. ^5 homely, plain; simple. — mare's nest, an absurd discovery, or fancied 
discovery, which turns out to be something very absurd or ludicrous. — 
31 sound, to try; to examine; to discover or endeavour to discover, as the 
thoughts of another. 

P. 89. 2 ludicrous, laughable. — 4 couch, to include or comprise; to conceal 

or express in words obscurely; to put into words. — terms, words or lan- 
guage. — 6 hardihood, effrontery; dauntless bravery. — 19 enlianee, to 
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increase in value; to improve; to advance. — 21 libels to expose to public 
ridicule or hatred in writing, or by a picture; to exhibit a charge against in 
a court of law. — 38 penalty, punishment. — 39 harbour, to shelter; to 
secrete. — 41 Mete, to measure. — 42 quibble, a petty or contemptible evasion. 

15 Newbury, small town in Berkshire England. Pop. (1901) 11,061. — P. 90. 
ble of Wight, beautiful island on S. coast of England. 23 m. E. to W., and 
13 m. N. to S. Its surface is hilly, and the coast high and rocky in parts. 
Area 147 sq. m. Pop. (1907) 83,418. — waft, blow. — 32 leniency, moderation; 
kindness; clemency. — 41 General Botha, Louis. (1862), commandant-general 
of the Boer forces in S. Africa (1899 — 1902). Was successful in many fights 
against the English. In 1906 he became Prime Minister of the Transvaal, 
after the British Government had granted it a constitution. In April 1907 
he went to England as a member of the Colonial Conference which met in 
London in that month. — 42 unanimous, being of one mind; agreeing in 
opinion. 

5 Colonel Seely, Lib. M. P. — 7 brand, to mark; especially in a bad P. 91. 
f^ay; to fix a mark of infamy on any one. — 12 obloquy, language which 
iauses reproach and odium to rest on the character or actions of any one; 
lander. — Lord MUner, Alfred (1854), British administrator and Imperialist. 
Vas Gk>vemor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony on these two 
ountries becoming British in 1902 till 1905, before that he was High Com- 
tiissioner of South Africa. In 1901 he was raised to the peerage. — Sir 
». Parker, bom 1862 in Canada; Conservative M. P. Has written very many 
astructive and interesting books. The best known are The Seats of the Mighty 
1896), and History of Old Quebec (1903). — Gravesend, town in Kent, on the 
liames 22 m. S. E. of London; it is an important shipping place; in its 
icinity are forts which guard the approach to London. Pop. (1907) 28, 175. — 
5 imperious, assuming or exercising authority in a manner highly offensive 
D others; haughty; over-bearing. — 27 the debate stood adjourned, the 
ebate was put off at this point, to be continued another day. — 29 The 
[ouse adjourned, the House suspended its sitting. 



BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES. 

5 quinquennial, happening every five years, or lasting five years. — P. 92. 
intercensal, between the census. — 24 eliminate, to get rid of anything; 
) throw out or reject something from an argument ; to remove. — 27 approxi- 
mate, nearest to or next; nearly approaching accuracy. — 30 bridegroom, 
le man about to be married, or newly married. — 31 bride the woman about 
) be married, or newly married. — minor, any one under the age of 21. — 
J Glamorganshire, the most southerly county of Wales. Is a great coal and 
on mining centre. Cardiff is the chief town. The population of Glamorgan 
is increased very rapidly, in 1801 there were 70,900 inhabitants, to day 
lere are nearly 900,000. — 34 Carnarvonshire, the most north-westerly j^^ 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. '^ 
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county in the mainland of Wales. Is mostly mountainous and rocky; Snowden 
(3,650 ft.) one of the highest mountains of Great Britain is in this county. Pop. 
(1901) 126,835. — 35 Lincolnshire, maritime county in the E. of England; 
the surface is mostly flat and low. Pop. (1901) 498,847. Capital Lincoln. — 
41 Middlesex, the metropolitan county of England, and after Rutland the 
smallest. Pop. (1901 ) 3,585, 139, which is so great because a large part of London 
is situated in this county. — Essex, maritime county in S. E. of England. 
Towards the coast the surface is low and flat, but in the N. it is hilly and 
wooded. Agriculture and stock-feeding are the principal occupations. The 
port of Harwich has a great continental traffic. The county town is Chelms- 
ford. Pop. of Essex (1901) 1,085,576. — Herefordshire, inland county of 
.England, on the border of Wales; its surface is particularly beautiful and 
well wooded. It is chiefly a farming county. Pop. (1901) 114,401. Capital, 
town of same name. 

P. 93. 7 illiteracy, want of learning or reading; not being able to write. — 

24 New South Wales, state in S. E. Australia, has an area of 310,367 Q m., 
and a population (1906) of 1,514,240. A great sheep farming coimtry, and 
very rich in minerals of all kinds. The administration is carried on by a 
Governor (salary £ 5,000) appointed by the Crown, and two Houses, namely 
a Legislative Council, and a Legislative Assembly. There are railways to the 
length of 3,390 miles (1907). The Defence is composed of about 20,000 men 
including volunteers, and a few small men-of-war. The capital is Sydney, 
Pop. (1905) 529,600. Imports for 1905—1906 were £29,424,008, and exports 
£ 36,757,002. — 40 illegitimacy, state of being born out of wedlock; bastardy 

P. 94. 27 Merionethsliire, maritime county of N. Wales; is very mountainous. 

Chief industry is mining. Pop. (1901) 49,130. — Anglesey, county in N. W. 
of Wales, is an island, separated from the mainland by a narrow strip of 
water (the Menai Strait). Pop. (1901) 50,590. — 29 Guildford, capital town 
of Surrey, 30 m. S. W. of London. Population 16,000. — 30 Famworth, 
town in Lancashire. The industries are cotton-spinning and manufacture. 
Pop. (1901) 25,927. — 42 Pulmonary phthisis, consumption. 

P. 95. 12 Mr. Long, Walter Hume (1854), English statesman. President of 

the Board of Agriculture 1895 — 1900. President of the Local Government 
Board 1900-5. — 13 hydrophobia, a dreadful and almost incurable disease, 
generally caused by the bite of a mad dog. — 



GROWTH OF EMPffiE. 

28 pivot, the point of the pin or axle on which a wheel or body turns; 
a turning point. — 35 vernacular, the language or peculiar idiom of any 
place. — 36 Falkland Islands, a cluster of islands belonging to Great Britain 
in the South Atlantic 300 miles east of the Straits of Magellan. Their area 
is 6,500 Om., population 2,253. The islands are chiefly bog-land, and have 
proved suitable for sheep; kitchen-gardens occupy the only cultivated part 
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le government is vested in a Governor (salary £ 1,200) aided by a Council, 
le capital town or rather settlement, Port Stanely. Imports 1905: £ 58,155; 
5)orts: £167,450. 

4 Union Jack, is essentially the military flag of England, but has P. 06. 
me to be imiversally accepted as tne national flag. — 5 teeming, producing 
abundance; fruitful. — 19r Dependency, a territcfty or colony distant 
)m the state to which it is sui^j^t. — 24 Colonies, Dependencies and Proteo- 
rates, and such-like expressions, whenVusejJ in connection with British 
Dssessions are not always definable, and bave given rise to much confusion 
to when and where to apply these various classifications. 

'The English colonies should more correctly be called the English 
pendencies. All the foreign and colonial possessions of Great Britain are 
a sense dependencies, but to most of them the term colony does not strictly 
ply'.^ Here we have an apparent interchangeability of the definitions 
lony and dependency. Again, a possession governed from, or under the 
ntrol of a larger or more important colony is also called a dependency; 
: instance Rodrigues is a dependency of Mauritius. The term ward is also 
ed in place of dependency though there is a shade of difference — for 
Jtance Tobago in the W. Indies is a ward of Trinidad. The expression pro- 
5torate is clearer, and roughly speaking, means a country which is theoret- 
Hy independent, as far as its internal affairs are concerned, but practically 
pendent on Britain. 

It will further be found that chartered Companies have usually been 
3 pioneers (in Africa) of countries for the mother-land, which are now 
der her protection. It is interesting to note that all protectorates are in 
rica. 

The word colony alone, is not applied (officially) to countries paving 
f-govemment. When the Transvaal was finally taken in 1902, it was called 
3 Transvaal Colony; now that it has a constitution, it is spoken of as the 
ansvaal, or the self-governing colony of the Transvaal. Countries of minor 
portance are simply called possessions without any further ado. But this 
m is also used sometimes without much distinction, e. g. our Indian 
ssessions. 

The different terms used as nomenclature for British colonies are: 

Crown Colony (as India) 

Self-governing Colony (as Canada) 

Colony (as British Guinea) 

Dependency (as Rodriguez) 

Ward (as Tobago) 

Protectorate (as Somaliland) 

Sphere of Influence (as Egypt) 

Sphere of Operation (as parts of Central Africa) 

Leased Territory (as Weihaiwei). 

^ 0. P. Lucas, Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Oxford 1887. Vol. I, p. 1. 
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36 feudatory state^ held on condition of performing certain services, 
such as paying a tribute, or supplying soldierss. 
P. 97. 11 plague^ a pestilence, or pestilential disease. — 24 Nigeria, Northern 

and Southern, the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria was established in Janu- 
ary 1900, and includes part of the territory formerly managed by a company: 
The Royal Niger Company. It is bounded on the S. by Southern Nigeria, 
to the W. and N. by French possessions in Dahomey and the Soudan, and on 
the E. by Lake Chad, and the Grerman territory of the Cameroons. Its area 
is 256,400 Q miles, and population about 9,000,000. At present there is not 
much trade, and the country is assisted by a grant from Great Britain of 
about £ 300,000 a year. Steps are being taken to open up the country by 
railways, as a preliminary to making it a useful and habitable colony. At 
present the administration is carried on by a Resident (salary £1,300). 
In Southern Nigeria things are better. The Colony and Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria now includes the territories situated on the Bight of 
Benin, between Dahomey on the W. to the Cameroons on the E., the amalga- 
mation of the administrations of Lagos and of the Protectorate perviously 
styled "Southern Nigeria" having been carried out on May, 1906. The area 
of the whole territory is 77,260 F] miles. The administration is carried on 
by a Governor (salary £ 4,500). The chief Industry is agriculture, and crops 
consist mostly of maize, cocoa, coffee and cotton. There are at present (1907) 
only 124 miles of railway, which howerer is rapidly being extended. The 
imports for 1905 were £2,859,019, the exports £2,850,211. — East Africa 
Protectorate, extends from the Umba to the Guba River, and inland as far 
as the borders of Uganda. It includes certain mainland dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, viz. — a strip extending 10 miles inland along the coast 
from the Grerman frontier to Kipini, the islands of the Lamu archipelago, 
and an area of 10 miles round the port of Kismayn, these territories having 
being leased to Great Britain for an annual rent of £ 17,000. The wtole 
Protectorate is placed under the control of a Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief. On April 1, 1905, it was transferred from the authority of the Foreign 
office to that of the Colonial Office. The area of the Protectorate is 189^ 
in miles, the population is about 4,000,000 of which however only 2000 are 
Europeans. Mombaza, which is the capital (pop. 30,000; 100 whites) has 
the finest harbour on the coast of Africa. The principal exports are ivory, 
grain, rubber, and copra. Imports (1905—1906) £ 974,407; Exports - 
£ 332,838. — 25 Uganda, British Protectorate, which was proclaimed in 
1894, and included all the country subject to King Mwanga, known as 
Uganda proper. It lies on the N. W. shore of Lake Victoria, between 500 
and 600 miles in a direct line from the nearest point to the East Coast of 
Africa. Population is about 2,000,000. There is an excellent railway of some 
500 miles. The administration is carried on by a Comimissioner and Com- 
mander-in-Chief (salary £ 2000). Principal exports are ivory, coffee, cotton, 
and skins. — JBrJ^Jsh Central Africa, Protectorate since 1891, was formerly 
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called Njrasaland, and comprises the eastern portion of British Central 

Africa. The native population is 950,000 and there are 600 Europeans. 

The principal exports are coffee, cotton and tobacco. The administration 

is under a Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief (salary £ 2000). Ebq)orts 

(1905—1906) £ 56,778, Imports £ 222,581. — Rhodesia, under this title 

is included the whole region Ijdng between the N. and W. of the Transvaal 

and the 22nd degree S. latitude and the southern boundaries of the Congo; 

.on the E. and W. are Portuguese and German colonies. Its area is 750,000 sq. m. 

The country is administered by a company called the British South Africa 

Company. There are several railways and small towns, and the country is 

rapidly becoming opened up. The chief products are tobacco, rubber, and 

cotton. Gold and other mines are beginning to be worked. — 34 South 

AustraUa» runs right through middle of Australia from north to south, is 

1850 miles long from N. to S. and varies in breadth from 500 to 600 miles. 

It is governed by a Parliament consisting of two Houses, and a Gk>vernor 

(salary £ 4000). Women have also a vote in S. Australia. The total area of 

the state is calculated at 903,690 square miles; the population (1906) 374,398. 

The principal industry is agriculture. A good deal of mining is also carried 

on. These are nearly 2000 miles of railway. The capital is Adelaide (pop. 

200,000). — Vietoria, was orignally part of New South Wales,' but was 

severed in 1851 and became a separate colony. It is situated in the S. E. 

comer of Australia; is 420 miles long from E. to W. and 250 miles broad. 

Entire area is 87,884 square miles. The population numbers 1,201,341. Victoria 

is one of the principal gold producing states of the world; from 1851 to 

1905 68,367,403 ounces" were raised, valuing £ 273,236,500. There are 

3426 miles of railway. The chief trades and industries are wool, gold, and 

wheat. The capital is Melbourne, pop. 1905, 515,350. The government is 

vested in a Governor (salary £ 5000) and a Parliament. — 41 hamiet, 

small village; a little cluster of houses in the country. The imports 1905 = 

£ 22,337,886; the exports £ 22,758,828. ' 

8 Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, is 33 miles in length and 10 miles P. 5 
in breadth. The coast is high and rugged. The country nearly all under 
cultivation, the climate is mild and equable. The principal town is 
Douglas (pop. 20,000). In 1765 the Isle of Man was sold to England 
for £ 70,000 by the Duke of Athole, later on the family received £ 416,000 
more. Th6 administration is vested in a lieutenant-governor (salary £ 1800) 
and a council of 24 members, as well as an elected assembly called the 
House of Keys. The population of the island is 55,000. — Channel 
IsIaQds, comprise the islands of Jersey (pop. 52,796), Guernsey (40,328 
with Herm and Jetou), Aldemey (2054), Sark (506), and Herm (making 
a total of 95,841) situated off the north-west coast of France, at a distance 
of 10 to 30 miles. They are the only portions of the Dukedom of Normandy 
left to England, and have belonged to her since 1066. Their area is 75Q 

I See p. 322 — " 1 ounce = 28,35 g. 
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lailes. The chief industry is agriculture, especiaUy fruits and vegetables, 
the trade with these article to the United Kingdom amounting to nearly 
£ 2,000,000 a year. The islands (especially Jersey and Guernsey) are cele- 
brated for a beautiful breed of cows. The principal officer of the Crown in 
each island is the Lieutenant-Governor (salary £ 1700) of wich there arc 
two, one for Jersey, and one for the rest of the islands. French is the official 
language. — 40 Western Australia, comprises the whole of the W. of Austra- 
lia, and nearly Ya of the entire island. Although 1480 miles long from N. 
to S., and 1000 miles broad, with a total area of 975,920 square miles, there 
are only (1906) 260,738 inhabitants. The climate is one of the healthiest 
iXL the world. The chief products are gold, wool, timber, pearls, silver and 
other metals, wine, wood, horses and cattle. There are 2312 miles of railway 
open. The capital is Perth (52,300). The administration is carried out by 
a Governor (salary £ 4000), and two Houses of Parliament (Legislative 
Council, and Assembly). The imports for 1905 were £ 6,481,874, and the 
exports £ 9,871,019. — Straits Settlements, forming what is known as the 
colony of the Straits Settlements are Singapore, Penang, and Malacca. 
The colony has an area of 1500 square miles, and a population of about 
600,000, mostly Chinese and Malays. The Government consists of a Gover- 
nor (salary £ 6000), assisted by a Council of 23 members. Chief products 
are : — gutta-percha, pepper, horns, hides, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and gums. 
The imports (1905) were £ 332,233,816; the exports £ 232,960,685. The 
chief town is Singapore with about 230,000 inhabitants; the harbour, in 
the extent of its shipping, it is one of the greatest ports in the world. In 1905 
18,501 vessels called. — The Federated Malay Straits, are situated on the 
mainland of the Malay Peninsula and are closely connected with the Straits 
Settlements; they consist of the States of Perak, Sel4ngor, Negri Semblian, 
and Pahang, which are governed by their native rulers under the control 
of a British Resident Greneral (salary £ 2260). The chief export is tin, of 
which ^/lo of the world's supply is produced. Total imports (1905) 
£ 43,165,229, exports, £ 78,249,854. — 41 Hong Kong, Crown Colony, 
taken in 1841 situated off the south-eastern coast of China, at the mouth 
of the Canton River. It is a military and naval station for the protection 
of British commerce. The island is 11 miles long, and from 2 to 5 miles wide, 
its area is 30 square miles. The capital is Victoria, with a population of 
over 200,000, and a very fine harbour. Hong Kong is the centre of a great 
trade in opium, sugar, flour, oil, cotton, amber, ivory, silks etc. The popu- 
lation of the colony in 1905 was 377,850, of whom 360,228 were Chinese. 
The white residents, including naval and military, numbered 10,835. The 
Colony is governed by a Governor (salary £ 6000), aided by a Council 
of 14. 
P. 99. 12 return, an official report. — 17 bane, a poison of a deadly quality; 

any fatal cause of mischief. — 22 perennially, perpetual; unceasing. — 
28 Cape Colony, or the Cape of Good Hope, British self-governing colony 
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in South Africa. Its length from E. to W. is 600 miles, its breadth 450 miles, 
the coastline is 1200 miles, and the whole has an area of 276,995 square 
miles, with a population (1904) of 2,409,804. The principal industries are 
the production of wool and wine, and the rearing of horses, cattle, and ostri- 
ches. Several milUon pounds worth of gold and diamonds are annually 
mined. There are 2987 miles of railway belonging to Gk>vemment, and 617 
miles belonging to private compaines. The capital is Capetown, with a 
population of 169,641. As mentioned above the colony is self governing, 
there is of course a Governor appointed by the Crown (salary £ 8000). The 
imports for 1904 were £ 21,859,330; the exports £ 28,308,417. — 30 Lap 
brador, an extensive peninsular on the E. of British N. America, lying be- 
tween Hudson Bay and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its length is 1100 m., 
breadth 470 m., with a total area of 530,000 sq. miles. The interior is very 
imperfectly explored. The climate is too cold for raising grain, but there 
is mineral wealth waiting to be developed. Labrador has several fine har- 
bours, especially the Hamilton Inlet. There are a few Moravian stations, 
and Hudson Bay factories scattered about the interior. Along the coast 
are some fishing settlements. The population is about 4000. The adminis- 
tration is carried on by Newfoundland. The origin of the name Labrador 
is rather curious. It is supposed that the explorer Corte Real brought back 
some natives, of whom was said they were admirably calculated for labour. 
Hence the name Laboratoris terra. See C. P. Lucas, Hist of Canada 
(London 1901) p. 17. — 40 Sierra Leone small British colony on W. coast 
of Africa. It was granted to Britain in 1787 by the native chiefs, as an 
asylum for the many destitudte negroes then in England, as well as for 
liberated slaves from the West Indies and America. The extreme length 
is 185 miles, with an area of 4000 sq. miles. The colony produces at present 
very little; it is also very unhealthy, and has been called the "White Man's 
Grave." The population in 1901 amounted to 16,655, of whom 500 were 
resident Europeans. Freetown is the capital (pop. 1901, 30,033), and is a 
coaling station for the British fleet, having the finest harbour on the W. 
coast of Africa. The administration is carried on by a Governor (salary 
£ 2500), and a Council. There are 225 miles of railway, and £ 2,000,000 
pounds have been granted to lengthen the railway and improve the post 
of Freetown. Exports (1905) £ 563,150; imports 702,648. — 41 Trinidad, 
is the most southerly of the West India Islands, and is close to the north 
coast of the continent of S. America. It is 55 miles in length by 40 in 
breadth, with an area of 1750 sq. miles, and a population of 315,000. The. 
island was taken from the Spanish in 1797. The chief town and port, is 
Port of Spain (pop. 56,100), is one of the finest towns of the W. Indies. 
One of the most remarkable things about Trinidad is, that has a 
pitch' lake, which is inexhaustible. In 1905 103,708 tons (£ 118,910) were 
taken from it. The principal productions are : sugar, coffee, cocoa, and fruits. 

^ A sort of tar. 
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Imports (1905—1906) £3,303,611; exports £3,168,706 The Government is 
vested in a Governor (salary £ 5000), and a Council nominated by tie 
crown. 
P. 100. 6 Cyprus^ British colony ' in the Mediterranean Sea, 60 miles from the 

nearest point of Asia Minor. The island is 100 miles long and 40 to 60 broad. 
The area is 3584 sq. miles. The population (1901) numbered 237,022. The 
principal productions are grain of various kinds, wines, silks, fruits, and 
sponges. The soil is extremely fertile. The administration is carried out by 
a High Commissioner (salary £ 3000) and a Council: Britain is supposed 
to psLy Turkey nearly £ 100,000 a year as compensation, but she does not, 
as Turkey owes her money, and Britain pays herself by keeping the £ 100,000 
a year. Imports for 1905 — 1906, amounted to £ 482,079; and exports to 
£ 438,241. — 7 Mauritius, small British island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east of Madagascar, and comprising an area of 705 sq. miles. The 
population, 1901 was 375,385, of whom 261,191 were Indians. The whole 
island is given up to the manufacture of sugar, and all the necessaries of 
life have to be imported. The English took Mauritius from the Frend in 
1810. There are some 150 miles of railway. The Capital is Port Louis (pop. 
1901 52,740) which has a very fine harbour. The Government is administered 
by a Governor (£ 5000) and a Council. Exports for 1904r— 1905 = Bs." 
34,728,022, imports, Rs. 18,676,902. — St. Lucia, island in the British West 
Indies, 24 m. long, and 12 m. broad. Total area is 233 sq. miles. The po- 
pulation (in 1905) was 53,389. The principal exports are sugar and cocoa. 
The capital is Castries (pop. 1901, 8000) which has a good harbour. The 
island is administered by an Administrator (£ 1000). The imports for 
1905—1906, were £ 285,987, and the exports, 211,654. — Grenada, small 
island in the W. Indies, 21 miles in length, and 12 miles in breadth, with a 
population of 69,530 (1905). The soil is very fertile, and produces cocoa, 
sugar, cotton, coffee, and various fruits. There are also large and valuable 
forests. The capital is St. George's, from where several smaller islands are 
also governed. The Governor receeives £ 2500 a year, and is assited by a 
Council. Exports (1905—1906) £ 283,955; imports, 237,256. — 15 hel^ 
mate, a companion. — 20 wedlock, marriage. * — 23 Heathen, one who 
knows not the true God; a worshipper of idols; a pagan. — 30 split, to 
divide or separate. — 37 Animistics, the believers in Animism a primative 
religion in which the soul plays an important role being looked upon as 
separable from the body. 
P. 101. 4 Gold Coast Colony, British colony, on the W. coast of Africa, stretches 

about 350 m. along the coast of the Gulf of Guinea, between the French 
colony of the Ivory Coast, and the German colony Togoland. Of a population 
of nearly 900,000, only 1000 are Europeans. Gold is found in considerable 
quanties, and rubber, ivory, cotton and wood are exported. The seat of 

^ Strictly speaking it belongs to Turkey, but it will be a long time before the 
Sublime Porte will get hold of it again. — ° value 1 s. 4 d. 
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Jovemment is Accra (pop. 17,892). The Administimion is carried on by 
k Governor (£ 3000) and a Council of 10. The imports for 1904 amounted 

£ 1,486,068, the exports to £ 1,646,145. — 23 /Fancy*' Religion, a fan- 
astic or capricious Religion; an absurd Beligu 

15 Malta, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, 58 m. from Sicily, and P. 102. 
80 from the African coast, about 17 miles in length and 9 in breadth, 
^e colony also includes some small islands in its vicinity. The population 
f the whole group (1906) was 205,059. The islands are highly cultivated, 
he chief products being fruits and vegetables of all sorts. Valetta (pop. 
0,000) is the capital. It is an important port of call, and has one of the 
inest harbours in the world, as Malta is the head-quarters of the Medi- 
3iranean fleet. The island is strongly fortified, and has a garrison of over 
0,000 men. The government is administered by a Grovemor, who is usually 
distinguished general (salary £ 5000), assisted by an Executive and Legis- 
.tive Council. Exports (1906) £ 125,453, imports £ 1,284,269. — 16 Bahama 
ilands, a chain of islands in the W. Indies, consisting of twenty inhabited 
lands, and an immense number of islets and rocks, comprising an area 
: about 5794 sq. miles, and a population in 1905 of 58,175. The principal 
land is New Providence, containing the capital Narsan. The Government 
vested in a Governor (£ 2000) aided by a Council. The chief industry 
sponge gathering. There is also, a large fruit trade. Large forests containing 
iluable timber, such as mahogany and ebony add much to the wealth 
: these islands. The imports in 1905 amounted to £ 308,544, the exports 
► £ 222,905. — 17 The Bermudas, or Somers Islands, are a cluster of over 
)6 small islands — of which only 18 or 20 are inhabited — situated in the 
T. of the Atlantic Ocean (32^ 15' N. lat. and 64® 51' W. long), 580 miles 
om the American shore. The area of the islands is about 20 sq. m., and has 
population of 17,535, of whom about 7000 are whites. Bermuda possesses 
strongly fortified dockyard, where the British squadron refits. Hamilton 
the chief town (pop. 3000) and the seat of Government, which is adminis- 
jred by a Governor (£ 2946) and a small Council of 6 appointed by the 
rown, there is also a representative House of Assembly (36 members). The 
lief products are arrow-root (^feiltDUrjel), onions, potatoes, and lily- 
tdbs and various kitchen-garden vegetables. Exports for 1904 were 
130,305, imports £ 589,979. — 18 Tasmania, an island off the S. coast 
E Australia, from which it is separated by the Bass Strait (ca. 100 m. broad), 
rea 26.215 sq. m., with a population of 180,000 (1904). The capital is 
[obart. Population 34,949. The colony is administered by a Governor 

1 2750) and a Parliament. The chief products of the State are wool, gold, 
Iver, copper, timber, tin, and fruit, and sheep. The two last being the 
rincipal industries. There are 620 m. of railway open. Imports (1905 ) 
2,554,454, Exports £ 2,989,600. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE TO ''THE TRANSVAAL 

CONSTITUTION". 



22 Orange Free State, now the Orange River Colony, is bounded cm 
the E. by Basutoland and Natal, on the N. by the Transvaal Colony, and 
on the W. and S. by the Cape Colony. It was founded in much the same 
way as the Transvaal, by Boer emigrants from Cape Colony. The total 
area is 50,392 square miles, with a population (1904) of 387,315 of whom 
142,679 were whites. It is chiefly pastoral coimtry. Diamonds and other 
precious stones are found, and rich coal mines exist, there are also indications 
of gold. The chief exports are wool, ostrich feathers and hides. The capital 
is Bloemfontein, with a population of 13,512 whites, 3487 troops, and 16,000 
natives (1905). Since Great Britain has taken the colony, much has been 
done — as in the Transvaal — to improve the state of things in general. 
The present Government consists of a Governor (£ 8000) and lieutenant 
Governor assisted by an Executive and Legislative council. The imports 
in 1905—1906 were £ 4,053,504; the exports £ 3,045,711. — 36 "Blue 
Book'% a large variety of official publications are known under the general 
title of Blue Books — because they are usually bound in blue paper-wrappers 
— and are usually presented to both Houses of Parliament in pursuance 
of one of the following four methods: 

(I) The provisions of an Act of Parliament. 

(II) An Order of the House. 

(III) An Address from the Crown. 

(IV) By Conmaand of the Crown. 

The subjects dealt with cover an immense range of interest, and 
include the estimates of the sums required in the great spending departments, 
such as the War Office, the Admiralty, the Civil Service, etc. etc. — 
'^Hansard'% a term used for printed Parliamentary Debates, the origin of 
which is the name of Luke Hansard who for many years printed Parliamentary 
PapeA. They are usually published daily. 

^ THE TEANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 

103 ^ 28\Letters Patent^ or "Letters overt", writings of the King, sealed 
with th^Jpreat Seal of England, whereby a person, persons, or a public com- 
pany is enabled to do acts or enjoy privileges which they, he or it could not do 
or enjoy without such authority. They are so called because they are open with 
the seal affixed and ready to be shown for confirmation of the authority 
thereby given. — 29 Swaziland, situated at the South-eastern comer of the 
Transvaal, was by, the Convention of 1894, placed under the administration of 
(but not incorporated with) the South African Republic, in succession to which 
the British Government has now the control of the territory. During the 
Boer war and up to May, 1902, the Swazie were left to their own devices, 
and affairs lapsed into confusion. In August, 1902, a British Special Com- 
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missioner, with a force of South African Constabulary,! entered the territory 
and organised a provisional administration. On June 23, 1904 an Order 
in Council " was issued assuming control of Swaziland. On October 3, 1904, 
a Proclamation was issued at Pretoria, by the Gk>vernor, dealing with general 
administration. By Proclamation the Laws of the Transvaal have been 
extended to Swaziland; magistrates' courts established; and a special 
criminal court established. The present seat of the administration is at 
Mbabane. Swaziland has an area of 6536 square miles, with a population (1904) 
of 85,484, 61 whom 84,531 are natives. They — the natives — are still deeply 
sunk in barbarism. The agricultural products are maize, beans, potatoes, 
and nuts. The territory is said to be rich in minerals. (Statesman's Year Book^ 
1907). — Order in Council, an order decided upon by the King, Cabinet 
and Privy Council, as the chief members of the latter are also ministers, 
an Order in Council, may be said to be a Cabinet Order issued by the 
authority of the King, on the advice of his ministers. — 35 Defender of the 
Faith, a peculiar title belonging to the Sovereign of England, as that of 
GaihoUc to the King of Spain, and that of Most Christian to the King of 
France. These titles were originally given by the Popes of Rome; and that 
of Defensor Fidei was conferred by Pope Leo X. on our King Henry VIII. 
as a reward for writing against Martin Luther; and the bull for it bears 
date quinto Idus^ Octob 1521. The Pope, on King Henry's suppressing the 
houses of religion at the time of the Reformation, not only sentenced him 
to be deprived of this title, but to be deposed also from his throne; but in 
the 35th year of his reign, this title was confirmed by Parliament, and has 
continued to be used by all succeeding sovereigns to this day. (Encyclopaedia 
Londinensis,) — 36 Presents, ''These Presents'' is the phrase by which a deed 
mentions itself, the thing then actually made or spoken of. — ye, the pronoun 
of the second person — being the plural of thou — now only used in formal 
discourses. 

16 instrument, a formal legal writing, e. g.^ a record, charter, deed, or P. 104 
written agreement. — 

11 Gazette, the official newspaper of the government; that of England P. 105 
said to have been first published at Oxford in 1665; on the removal of the 
court to London, the title was changed to the London Gazette. It is published 
on Tuesdays and Fridays (1/ — ), and contains all theacts of state, and 
proclamations etc. It is evidence of such governmental proceedings as it 
contains. — Schedule, a sheet of paper containing a written or printed list, 
inventory, or table; a list or inventory attached to another document; a 
catalogue. 

44 unrehabilitated, not rehabilitated, or restored to former rank P. 107. 
and privileges, or to rights which have been lost or forfeited. 

1 insolvent, or bankrupt, anyone who becomes unable to pay his just P. 108 
debts. — assignment, a transfer of the whole of a particular estate; when 

^ Mounted Police. — " See below. — ™ e. gr. (exempli gratia) = for exBin|te 
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a person has become a bankrupt, his creditors appoint assignees, whose 
duty it is to make the best out of the estate or property. — trust, an estate 
or property held by certain parties for the use of another. — 6 on half pay, 
a reduced pay applied to naval and military officers; who are (temporally) 
inactive. Similar to Qm ©iSpofition in the German army. — 8 ref^tering 
officer (the term officer is used here to designate official), a registering 
officer must keep a list of all people entitled to vote in his district, and it 
is his duty to find out who is entitled, and who is not entitled to vote. — 
revising officer, an official whose duty it is to hear claims and objections 
to voters qualifications, and to decide them in accordance with the law. 

P. 109. 14 Pretoria, capital of the Transvaal Colony, 32 m. ^. of Johannes- 

burg. It was laid out in 1855, and named after the first president of the 
South African Republic. It became the seat of government in 1863. In 
1900 it was entered by Lord Roberts. The Parliament House is the principal 
building. Population (1904) 36,700. — 25 draft, a rough sketch. — 30 oath, 
a solemn declaration of truth-telling confirmed by an appeal to God as wit- 
ness ; a promise to do something confirmed by a solemn appeal to God. — 
39 in lieu of, in place of. — 43 a casting vote, a vote that decides, when 
the votes are equally divided. 

P. 110. 11 Defaulter, one guilty of an offence; one who fails to account for 

money entrusted to his care, particularly public money; a peculator. — 
attaint, to find guilty of treason or felony; to render infamous. — 23 to 
deem, to be of opinion; to think; to judge; to conclude. — 27 Standing Rules 
and Orders, general regulations to be observed in passing private acts 
through Parliament. — Joint, united; together. — 31 intituling, giving 
a title or name (to a bill). 

P 111 16 minute, a short sketch or note of an agreement; an outline or brief 

report in writing of the proceedings of any meeting or society. — 42 coDr 
vene, to come together; to call; to meet; to come together for a public 
purpose. — 37 disabilities (noun only used in plural, when meaning the 
following): — want of legal qualification. 

P. 113. 33 fair copy, a document copied after final correction. — enrol, to 

insert in a register or list; to record. 

P. 114. 23 The Inter-Colonial Council of the Transvaal and Orange Biver 

Colony was established by Order in Council of May 30, 1903. It now consists 
of 25 members. Broadly, the Council's functions are to advise the High Com- 
missioner and Governor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony as to 
the administration of the Central South African Railways, of the South 
African Constabulary, and of certain smaller services common to both 
Colonies: The Council's revenue is composed principally of the profits of 
the Central South African Railways. Cf, Statesman's Year Book. 

P. 115. 2 prior, before; previous to. — 17 prejudice, damage or injury. — 

25 mortgage, the grant of lands or houses to a creditor in security for the 
repayment of his money. — 29 ^'Transvaal Guaranteed Loan Ordinance, 
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1903." provided a sum of £ 35,000 for the wants of the two colonies, and 
i^as handed over to the Intorcolonial Council to be spent on the purposes 
for which it was raised. — 42 Labour Importation Ordinance (see also p. 302), 
the question of the use of Chinese labour has been a much disputed one 
both in South Africa and Great Britain, the Liberal being specially opposed 
to it ; the idea was first introduced in the Transvaal in 1903, and a resolution 
^as made requesting the Government to make an Ordinance "providing 
for the importation of indentured unskilled coloured labourers to supplement 
the labour supply of the mining district Witwatersrand. It was contended 
that native labour could not be obtained in sufficient numbers after the 
war to keep the mines in full working order, and on the mines the whole 
prosperity of the Transvaal depended. It was, therefore, suggested that to 
supply the deficiency Chinese labour should be imported. The conditions 
of employment are not uninteresting: — No person is allowed to recruit 
Chinese labour without a licence. Any labourer can terminate his contract, 
without reason, on giving importer expenses of transit, and sufficient to 
pay return transit to embarkation port. No labourer shall transfer his services. 
Every labourer must be vaccinated before or during the voyage. Labourers 
are entitled to be accompanied by their wives and children under 10. The 
minimum wages are Is. a day. When the contract of labour has expired the 
labourer is to be transported back to his home at the charge of the em- 
ployer. They are to receive, free of any charge, housing, water, fuel, medical 
attendance, and daily: 1^ lbs. rice, ^/^ lb. dried or fresh fish or meat; 
% lb. vegetables; ^ oz. of tea, % ^z. of nut eil or salt. — 19 Paramount, 
above all; possessing the highest title or jurisdiction; superior to all others. 
— 30 alienate, to transfer anything to another without power of recall ; to 
give to another for good. — Body corporate, a council or community united 
in a body by law, and empowered to transact business as an individual. 

12 audit, to examine and settle as to the correctness of accounts. — P- 117. 
15 transfer duty, according to English law, when property such as land, 
is transferred, a certain percentage must be paid to the government in" the 
form of a transfer duty. — stamp duty, money paid for the stamp or stamps 
which certain documents must bear to make them legal. — Deeds Office, 
an office in which deeds, or legal documents, and suchlike are deposited 
and registered. — 19 "The Settlers' Ordinance, 1902", provided among other 
things that land could be given to immigrants on certain easy conditions, 
and that money could be lent to them by the government to assist them 
in settling and working their land. — advance, money lent or given be- 
forehand. — 22 allocate, to place; to give each one his share or part; 
to set apt rt for any purpose; to distribute. — 24 vested, put in possession 
of. — 33 Appropriate, to apply to one's own use; to set apart for a particular 
use; to claim or use as by right. 

20 royalties, originally all revenues and rights in the nature of pro- P. 118. 
perty whicji belong to the sovereign by virtue of the prerogative oltJafe ctowKi, 
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such as gold and silver mines etc. The term is, however, more frequently 
used in a secondary sense in connection with mining leases, patents, and 
copyrights. In the case of a mining lease royaltieslean the part of the 
rent which varies with the amount of mineral won. Harmsworth Enc. — 
25 Consolidated Revenue Fund, a repository of public money, which com- 
prises the produce of customs, excise, stamps, and several other taxes, and 
some small receipts from the royal hereditary revenue, surrendered to the 
public use; and constitutes almost the whole of the public income of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. This fund is pledged for 
the payment of the whole of the interest of the national debt of Great Britain 
(and Ireland); and besides this is liable to certain charges imposed upon 
it at various periods by act of Parliament, such as the civil list, and the 
salaries of the judges and ambassadors, and other high official persons; after 
payment of which, the surplus is to be indiscriminately applied to the service 
of the country, under the direction of Parliament. — 42 Warrant, a 
written document conferring some right or authority; that which authorises 
or justifies an act. 

119. 19 pro tanto, for so much. — emolument, profit; advantage; gain; 
salary; profit from an office. 

120. 17 Sign Manual, the royal signature. The signature of any one's name 
in his own handwriting. — 19 Signet, a seal commonly used for the sign- 
manual of the sovereign. 

121. 12 Vryheid, Utrecht and Wakkerstroom, are small towns in districts 
of same name situated in the N. W. corner of Natal. — 17 tenor, purport; 
sense contained. — 30 Oath of Allegiance, is a formal promise to be true 
to theXKing; this oath must be taken: — (1), on becoming a naturalised 
Britishef, (2) on entering Parliament as a member, (3) in accepting any 
high ofqpial position. 

122. 28 naturalization, to become a naturalised British subject, it is ne- 
cessar^Nt^ have resided in the United Kingdom for a term not less than 
5 years, or have been in service of the Crown for a similar period. It is also 
possible to become naturalised in a British Colony. Naturalization fees are 
£ 6.0.0. 

124. 10 to administer an oath, to cause a person to take an oath. — 40 

currency, the whole circulation of money, or the whole quantity of money 
of every sort, is called the currency. 

SOUTH AFRICAN NEWS. 

127. 12 holding, a farm. — 13 weir, a dam across a river to raise the water 

in order to conduct it to a water-wheel, or to irrigate land. — 18 sluice, 
a gate for the purpose of excluding or regulating water in a river, canal etc. 
— gallon = 4,5 i. — 36 blanket, a soft coarse, lightly woven, wollen cover 
for a bed. The Kaffirs use blankets in place of clothes, by cutting a hole 
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ough them, and sticking theirs heads through it leaving the blanket 
Qging down on all sides. — 

3 sinister^ evil; corrupt; dishonest. — 5 plight, state; condition. — P. 12 
rily, sly; cunning; crafty. — 10 patch, a piece of cloth sewed on to 
^er a defect or hole. — 11 hoe, a common garden or field tool, having 
! following appearance used for hacking the ground. — 18 dearth, scar- 

Y\ want of. 37 Mr. Merriman, Henry Seton (1863 — 1903), nom de 

5we of Hugh Stowell Scott, British novelist. He best known work is the 
mey Spinner (1896). 

5 Griqualand West, district formerly belonging to the Griquas, and P. 12 
aed for its diamond mines. The British flag was hoisted here in 1871. 
e province of Griqualand West forms part of Cape Colony, and has a 
al population of 83,375. Area, 15,200 sq. m. — 9 Hopetown, small town 
86 to Orange River, and S. of Kimberley. Population 300. — 14 figment, 
invention; something feigned or imagined. — constrained, forced; 
apelled. — women suffragists, those women desiring a right to vote. 



MILITARY AND NAVAL NOTES. 
(How the Army is Administered.) 

33 *'out of gear", not in working order, or connection; gear means P. U 
eries of toothed wheels for effecting or directing motion. — cumbrous, 
ublesome; burdensome; imwieldly. — 34 lubrication, the act or operation 
making smooth or slippery, as machinery by oil. — 41 shirk, to avoid 
escape from anything by underhand proceedings; to seek to avoid the 
formance of duty. — taclde, to attack vigorously, as any labour; to 
at a thing. — 44 Viscount Esher, Reginald Baliol (1852), British politician, 
3 ordered in 1903 to take part in a commission to examine the state of the 
tish Airmy, which they found to be very bad. 

19 Intelligence Department, is the most important branch of every P. V 
iy,"^Wit is entrusted with the preparation of maps and plans of every 
«ible theatre of war, together with the collection of all available infor- 
tion. The Intelligence Department of the British army has been reorganized 
ently, as till a very short-time ago, it left much to be desired. — 

17 Cliaplain-General, the highest clergyman in the army. — H. R. H. P. U 
Duke of Connaught, and Stratheam, Arthur William Patrick Albert 
50), third son of Queen Victoria, and consequently brother to King 
ward VII. His wife (whom he married in 1879), is Princess Louise Mar- 
et of Prussia, daughter of Prince Frederich Charles. He is now (1907) 
pector-general of the British army. 

THE ORGANISATION OF A FLEET. 

12 cable, about 100 fathoms (1 fathom = 6 feet); in marine charts, P. i: 
',56 feet, or ^/^q of a sea-mile. — 14 port quarters, on the lefthand aide 
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of a ship towards the stem or backward portion of a ship. — 15 coUier, a 
coal ship. 

P. 140. 13 boWy the rounded fore part of a ship. — beam^ a ship's breadth; 

at the side of a ship. — cuddle to keep close. — lee, the shore or land to the 
leeward of a ship, that is, the land next the lee side, and towards which land 
the wind blows. — 26 Prince Louis of Battenberg (1854), son of the Countess 
of Hanke, daughter of a Polish general of artillery and morganatic wife 
of Prince Alexander of Hesse. 

P. 141. 4 '^licking into shape'% a slang term meaning: to give form or method 
to a person or thing. "The phrase owes its origin to the fable that the cubs 
of a bear are bom shapeless, and are licked into shape by their mother."' 

AN AEMY CORPS IN THE FIELD. 

P. 142. 15 Engineers, correspond to the Grerman pioneers, railway troops etc. 

— supply columns, troops which see to the provisioning, and bringing up 
of amimition etc. — 25 scout, one sent before an army to get information 
about the movements and so on of the enemy. — 27 screen, anything that 
shelters or affords concealment. — 30 entrenched position, a position pro- 
tected by, and taken up in trenches or ditches. 

JUVENILE NAVY LEAGUERS. 

P. 144. 35 Leaguer, is a member of a league. — 37 Nelson, Horatio, Viscount 

(1758 — 1805), British admiral, was born in Bumham Thorpe, Norfolk, and en- 
tered the navy in 1770. His first battle was in 1780 in Nicaragua fighting 
against the Spanish. In 1794 — 1796 and 1797 be was fighting against the 
French, during these fights he lost his right eye and arm. In 1798 he destroyed 
nearly all the French fleet in Aboukir Bay, where he was severely wounded in 
the head. After this battle he was created Baron Nelson of the Nile and of 
Burnham Thorpe. Again in 1799 he fought the French, and assisted the King* 
of Naples, for which he was created Duke of Bronte.- In 1801 he destroyed 
the Danish fleet in the battle of Copenhagen, for which he was made vis- 
count. After besieging Toulon for eighteen months. He followed the French 
fleet to the West Indies, from where it was driven back, and Nelson attacked 
it off Trafalgar on the 21st October 1805. The result we know; the French 
fleet was completely destroyed, and Nelson was killed. — 38 Cleveland- 
square, situated in W. of London. — 39 Navy League, a strictly non-party 
organization, to urge upon the government and the electorate the para- 
mount importance of an adequate navy as the best guarantee of peace. 
It publishes The Navy League Journal (monthly), and books and pamphlets, 
employs lecturers, and, generally, enlightens the public as to the state of 
British and foreign navies, and of the development of naval warfare. The 
organization was founded in 1895. 

^ DixoD, Idiomatic Unglish Phrases, 
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1 Queen's-gate HaU» a large hall with 3000 seats for concert and other P. 145. 
purposes. — 2 South Kensington, a westerly suburb of London, in which 
some of the best museums and public buildings are situated e. g.\ — South 
Kensington Museum, Natural History Museum, the Colonial Institute etc. 
— 10 conjuring tricks^ sleight of hand, or legerdemain tricks, such as throw- 
ing up knives and catching them, cooking a pancake in a top-hat, letting 
bhings disappear in one place and appear in another etc. — ventriloquial, 
>f or pertaining to ventriloquism, the €«rt or practice of speaking or uttering 
K>unds which appear to come not from the person speaking but £rom another 
lear or distant. — 14 eutlass, a short sword; a sword used by seamen in 
>oardii^ an enemy's ship. 

ROYAL NAVY. 

18 cruiser^ a vessel built mainly for speed, and used for scouting, for 
'he protection convoys, and for dispatch-carrying, rather than for heavy 
ighting. — 18 Devonport, town in county of Devon. England S., 1^4 niiles 
rom Plymouth. Has very large naval dockyards and strong fortifications. 
Population 70,500. — batch, here a number of cadets. — 20 Gibraltar, is 
^ miles in length and % of a mile in breadth, and 1439 feet high; it is a rocky 
>romontory near the southern extremity of Spain, to which it is connected 
>y a low isthmus. It is situated only 14 miles distant from the opposite coast 
rf Africa. Britain took it in 1704. From 1779 — 1783 it was besieged by the 
?rench and Spanish, but though the siege lasted 3 years and 7 months 
.hey did not succeed in taking it. At present docks costing £ 4,000,000 
ire being built to accomodate the largest ships in the British navy. The 
bdministration is carried on by a Governor (£ 4500) who is also in command 
)f the garrison. Population is 20,500, and 7000 soldiers. — 26 Lord Charles 
Jeresford (b. 1846), British Admiral. In 1886—1888 he was a lord of the 
Admiralty. Is now (1907) commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. — 
JO gunr-porty the pole in the side or turret of a ship through which a gun 
8 thrust. — 33 Chatham, large naval port and dockyard on the Medway, 
I branch of the Thames, 33 miles S. E. of London. Over 7000 men are em- 
)loyed in the dockyards, and there is a large garrison. Population nearly 
K),000. 

THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 

22 it goes against the grain, it is contrary to one's bias or inclination; P. 146. 
t is impleasant. — tirade, a long train of words; a declamatory speech in 
lensure or reproof. — 29 pedestal, a permanent base on which to place any- 
hing. — 37 to foster, to nourish; to bring up; to cherish; to encourage. — 
Board of Admirality, the governing and administrating body of the 
Jritish fleet. 

3 ^'plain sailing'% easy work. — 10 craze, a weakness of mind in any P. 147, 
►articular thing. — 19 nucleus, that which may form the soUd foundation 
r basis; as the nucleus of an army. — crew, the body of seamen that inan 

Hamilton, The English Newspaper Reader. 22 
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a ship. — 27 eramp, to restrain or confine. — 43 gauge, to measure or as- 
certain; to judge of a thing. 
18. 1 rife, prevalent; abounding; plentiful. 

SHIPPMG NOTES. 

11 to touisOy to crush or hurt the skin or flesh by pressure or beating. 
-^ To bumpy to strike against. — 13 Clyde, a large and important river of 
Scotland (W.), flowing into the Firth of Clyde. It is 105 m. long. It is espe- 
cially important for the shipbuilding which goes on at its mouth. — 14 ywd, 
here shipbuilding yard. — 16 sueflon-gas, @augga§. — 18 liner, one of a 
regular line of trading or passenger ships, generally steam-vessels. — 
19 tramp, is a small ship doing trade along the coast. — 38 Cunard Company, 
a British steamship Company; was established in 1840, and runs ships be- 
tween Liverpool, Southampton and New York. Has now (1907) a fleet of 
22 steamers. This company are building the two largest steamers in the 
world (both of which are launched), namely the LusUania and the Maun- 
tania, each having a tonnage of 32,500 tons, 70,000 h. p., and 25 knots speed. 
The British government subsidizes the company with £ 150,000 a year. 
— erack, first-class, very fine. 

;9. 14 to weather the storm, to get over difficulties. — 17 Southampton, 

seaport in S. of England, N. W. of the Isle of Wight. It has extensive docks, 
and is the stopping place of steamers from all parts of the world. Population 
114,897. — 18 Plymouth, likewise an important port, on S. coast of England 
(247 m. from London). It is very strongly fortified and has large doclffl. 
Pop. (1905) 116,000. — 20 Ceylon, an island and British crown colony at 
the southern extremity of India. The island is 270 miles long and 140 broad, 
with an area of 25,332 sq. m. and a population (1905) of 3,950,125. There 
are 561 miles of railway open. The chief products of the cocoa-nut palm, 
cocoa and ebony. The Government of Ceylon is administered by a Go- 
vemer (Rs. 96,000) and an Executive Council. This colony has belonged 
to Great Britain since 1796, when we took it from the Dutch. — 20 P. 
and 0. Company, short for the '^Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company" an old and well known British Steamship line, established in 
1840, though the first boat was built in 1825. As its name denotes, the 
ships run between England and the Orient. At present (1907) there are 
60 steamers, several of them over 10,000 tons. — 22 waning, decreasing; 
declining. — 33 blizzard, a hurricane, accompanied by intense cold and 
driving snow; especially peculiar to the north-west of America. 

►0. 5 Mersey, river in N. W. of England. It is the next important to the 

Thames, and Liverpool is situated on its banks; the Liverpool-Manchester 
canal joins it near Liverpool. — Calcutta, capital of British India. Has several 
fine public buildings, including a university, and is provided with all the 
modern comforts of a European town. There are also large docks, the river 
trade being very great. Population in 1905 was over 1,000,000 including 
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iburbs. — 7 Dundee, city and seaport in Scotland, about 40 m. N. of Eldin- 
ugh. Lying on the Firth of Tay, it is connected to the opposite shore 
7 the celebrated Tay bridge, which is 2 miles and 73 yards long. The chief 
anufactures are all sorts of rough cloths, sacks and canvas Pop. (Id05) 
14,269. — 12 Bombay, capital of the presidency of the same name on an 
land on W. shore of India. Though much has been done to improve the 
wn which abounds in beautiful buildings, it is very unhealthy, and is 
sited annually by the plague. At present magnificent docks are being built, 

be finished in 1911. — Pop. (1905) 982,000. 

3 bank rate, is the sum charged by banks for lending money. — P. 151. 
Aliens Act, of 1905 provided that an immigrant is to be considered undesir- 
)le who cannot show that he is in a position decently to support himself 
id his dependents (if any) ; or who is a lunatic, idiot, or, owing to any disease 
' infirmity, likely to become a charge on the rates, or otherwise a detriment 
> the public; or who has been sentenced for a crime, not being an offence 
: a political character. — 6 on the score, by reason of. — 10 Port Dar¥rin, 
large inlet on the N. W. of the N. Territory of S. Australia, on which stands 
16 chief town, Palmerston. — Celestial, here belonging to China, which 

often called the Celestial Empire. — 11 Thursday island, small island of 
rince of Wales group, Torres Strait, Queensland, Australia, 30 m. N. W. 
f Cape York; is the seat of pearl-shell fisheries. Port Kennedy is a govem- 
lent coaling station, and a place of call for mail steamers. Population of 
land 1500. — 13 salving steamer, a steamer for saving ships in distress, 
lore particularly however for saving the cargo. — lighter, a large flat- 
3tto'med boat used in loading and unloading vessels. — 14 hulk, a large 
lip 61 clumsy make ; generally said of an old ship unfit for service. 

MARINE INSURANCE NOTEg. 

19 gale, a very strong wind. — 27 ballast tanks] are large receptacles 
►r ballast (such as iron) to keep a ship steady. — ^SO/Lloyds, an association 
i marine underwriters (insurers of ships) in London; their offices are on 
le 1st. floor of the Royal Exchange. Towards the end of the 17th century 
coffee-house was opened in Tower Street London by a Welshman named 
dward Lloyd, and here the great institution originated. Here, by his enter- 
rise, he began to attract underwriters and shippers as customers in increasing 
ambers. Sales of ships, shipping material, cargoes, and miscellaneous wares 
ere frequent. Gradually the transactions became more and more connected 
ith exclusively maritime business, and especially with marine insurance. 
1 1774 Lloyds moved into the first floor of the Royal Exchange. In 1907 
lere were about 600 underwriting members, as compared with little over 
K) in 1850. The institution has a most completely equipped system of 
ipping information all over the world. The offices are provided mith a 
ost complete means of affording information to the members, and the 
erchantile community in general as to movement of shipping,' notable 
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among which are a valuable index of vessels, and a register containing an 
account of the careers of all the captains of the world. Lloyds maintain a 
large and highly skilled staff of surveyors at the principal ports of every 
country. Its authority as a classification society is recognised all over 
the world. 

CANADA. 

P. 152. 15 John Cabot, Giovanni, but known in England as John Cabot . 

(c. 1425 — 1498), discovered N. America. Like Columbus a native of Genoa. I 
Came to England in 1491 with his three sons, Lewis, Sancto and Sebastian 
(this latter continued his father's explorations). Henry VII gave the father 
and sons a commission to take possession of any land they might find for 
the crown of England. In a little vessel the Matthew^ they left Bristol in 
1497, and on June 24 sighted Newfoundland. In 1498 he again sailed from 
England, but was never heard of again. — 16 Henry Vn of England j 
(1457 — 1509), was the son of Edmund Tudor and Margaret Beaufort. He 
succeeded to the crown after defeating Richard III at the battle of Bos- 
worth in 1485. For the first few years of his reign he had to continually 
supress rebellion, for instance that led by Simnel in 1487 and Warbeck in 
1497. Henry did very much for commerce and navigation, and England 
prospered under him. — Cape. Breton, island at eastern extremity of the 
province of Nova Scotia. Separated from the mainland by the Gut of 
Canso. From N. to S. it is 110 m. long, and its breadth is 85, with an area 
of 3120 sq. m. The scenery is very beautiful and the climate particularly 
healthy. The population nimibers about 100,000. — 17 Jacques Cartier 
(1491 — 1557) may well be termed the discoverer of Canada. In 1535—1536 
he explored the St. Lawrence, and took possession of the land he discovered 
for his King, Francis I of France. — 16 eoureurs de bois, an old French ex- 
pression for the Canadian hunters and trappers. — 33 The Five Nation 
tribes, or Iroquois were Indian tribes living along the southern side of Lake 
Ontario. They are often called Mohawks, who however were not the most 
important of the tribes. The 5 tribes are : the Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayngas, 
Senecas, and Mohawks. They were the most blood-thirsty of all Indians. 
— 34 Nova Scotia, originally Acadia, the most easterly province of the j 
Dominion of Canada, consists of a long peninsula and the island of Cape | 
Breton (see above). Its greatest length is 350 m. ; its breadth, 120 m. ; with 
on area of 20,000 sq. m., and of population of nearly 500,000. Halifax is the 
capital (east coast) and is a strongly fortified town of 40,822 inhabitants, 
possessing one of the finest harbours in the world. Nova Scotia is parti- 
cularly rich in iron and coal. Mixed farming is carried on, and special atten- 
tion is paid to the production of apples (1901, the enormous amoimt of 
51,625,000 kilos). Government Land can be bought for £ 1. per acre.^ The 
coast waters are much frequented by all sorts of fish. — Treaty of Utrecht, 

' I acre ~. circa 40,5 Ar. 
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wss signed on the 11th April 1713, and ended the Spanish war of Suc- 
cession. As far as it related to Nova Scotia, the article (12) ran : *all Nova 
Scotia or Accadie with its ancient boundaries shall be yielded and made 
Dver to the Queen of Great Britain' and to her Crown for ever.' — 
35 British North Ameriea Aet» was passed by the British Parliament on 
Uarch 29th 1867, and provided for the union of the provinces of Canada, 
Into one confederation under the title of '^he Dominion of Canada". It 
also provided that Britain should give Canada £ 3,000,000 towards building 
railways. 

18 Province of Quebec, the oldest province of Canada, with capital P. 
of same name (founded 1608; pop. 1907: — 68,824), has an area of 346,928 
square miles, and a population of 1,648,898. Its largest town is Montreal 
(300,000). The chief shipping trade of Canada goes through this province 
on the St. Lawrence. The largest steamers being able to go to Montreal, in 
spite of the fact that it lies about 500 miles from the sea. The most im- 
portant trade is the Imnber industry, there being an area of 100,000,000 
acres of forest land. Mixed farming is the chief form of agriculture, and 
butter and cheese making is the principal occupation of the farmer. Land 
is still to be bought in more or less unsettled parts from 2 to 3 shillings 
an acre. -^ 24 Ontario, is situated to the west of the Province of Quebec. 
It is separated on the south from the United States of America by a con- 
tinous chain of lakes and rivers, and has an area of 222,000 sq. miles, with 
a population of 2,187,947. This province is often called the garden of 
Canada, being particularly fruitful and beautiful. All sorts of farming, is 
carried on. The province possesses also an excellent Agricultural College 
(at Guelph). Compared with other parts of the Dominion land is rather 
dear, as everything is in a high state of cultivation. The value of the live- 
stock alone was (1907) £ 172,438,314. — 26 New Brunswicl^, province, 
forms the backgroimd so-to-say of Nova Scotia (see above), lying to the 
west of it.. The two provinces are divided from one another by the Bay 
of Pundy, and a narrow neck of land about 8 miles broad, which is cut by 
a canal. New Brunswich has an area of 28,200 square miles, and a population 
of about 400,000. The chief industrial pursuits arise from the fisheries. The 
country is blessed with great mineral wealth, especially coal, copper and 
iron. The capital is Fredericktown (pop. about 8000), but the principal town 
and port is St. John (40,711). — 27 Manitoba, is midway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It is quite a new country from a European 
point of view, having only been settled within the last 35 years or so. Its 
area is 72,868 square miles, with a population of about 400,000 increasing 
at a great speed, for Manitoba is the chief centre of immigration. The 
capital is Winnipeg (pop. 100,000). The chief occupation is wheat growing, 
for here the finest of grain the world is produced (1905, 55,761,416 bushels 



" Namely Queen Anne, second daughter of James IT. 
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of wheat, and 45,484,024 of oats). — 28 Saskstehewan, was created a pro- 
vince in 1905, it was formely part of a vast territory known as the North- 
West Territories. It lies due west of Manitoba, and has an area of 250,000 
square miles, of which 27,000 are water. The chief occupations are grain grow- 
ing, and cattle raising. At present it is very thinly populated {circa 100,000), 
but increasing at a rapid rate owing to immigration. — 29 Alberta, was also 
created a province in 1905 out of piurt of the North- West Territories, and 
adjoins Saskatchewan on the west. It area is the same as that province, 
as are its climatic, soil conditions, and products. The population is estunated 
at 185,000. — 30 Prince Edward Island, is the smallest and most densely 
populated province of Canada, lying in the Gulf of St. Lawrence off the 
coast of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, at a distance of kbout 9 miles 
at nearest point. Its length is 140 miles, and its breadth varies from 4 to 

34 miles. The island is Imown as the "Garden of the Gulf" being like On- 
tario chiefly devoted to fruit and vegetable farming. — 31 British Columbia^ 
is the most westerly of the Canadian provinces, on the east, roughly speaking, 
it is bounded by the Rocky mountains, to the west it is washed by the Pacific; 
and includes a group of islands, chief of which are Queen Charlotte Islands 
(6000 1 I miles) and Vancouver (14,000 Q m.), the whole area of this pro- 
vince is 383,300 sq. m. British Colmnbia is supplied by nature most lavishly, 
there are large mining centres, agricultural districts, fisheries, and vast 
forests. The population is estimated at 250,000. — 36 Canadian Paeifie 
Railway, was formed by a charter in 1881. The company owns some 10,000 
miles of railway. This company is for ever free from taxation and is the 
owner of an enormous quantity of valuable land (18,603,000 acres). Its 
income is close on £ 20,000,000 a year. — (Foot-note, line 3) Ottawa, 
capital of the Dominion of Canada. Pop. (1907), 59,902. The Parliament 
House is one of the finest buildings in Canada. The chief trade of the 
capital is lumbering, {ditto, line 4) Montreal, is the largest and finest city 
of Canada, with a population of 300,000. Both the French and English 
language are spoken here. It is situated an the St. Laurence river, about 
160 above Quebec, and is the financial centre of Canada, and the seat 
of a university, 

P. 165. 4 to rough it, to put up with inconveniences and hardships. — 

35 Rocky Mountains, a range of mountains extending from Alaska to 
Mexico, about 2500 miles long. Very many peaks reach a height of over 
14,000 feet. — 40 loam, a soil consisting of clay mixed with sand and vege- 
table mould. 

P. 167. 3 rancher, the owner of a ranch, usually a large imenclosed area on 

which cattle are grazed in the western states of America. — :, 19 butt, the 
thick end of a tree. — 25 hauling, here drawing on waggons or sleighs. — 
homstead, the ground on which a house stands, and the enclosed ground 
surrounding it. In America however the expression usually means a farm, 
especially a free farm taken up by a settler. 
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20 Seore = 20. — 21 Scour, to explore with great eagerness or swiftr P. 159. 
ness. — 34 daim, the land taken up. 

36 ehinook wind, is the warm dry wind at the eastern side of the P. 160. 
Bocky Mountains. They are similar to the fohn winds in Switzerland. 

4 faUy another expression for autimm, usually used in America only. — P. 161. 
8 pulmonary, connected with the limgs. — endemie, applied to diseases 
caused by bad water or air. — 24 timothy, a grass called after Timothy 
Hanson who brought it from America to England in 1870. Particularly 
valuable for feeding cattle. 

29 steerage, 3rd. class in a ship. — 42 squash, a fruit something like P. 162. 
B pumpkin. 

7 eulvert, a passage or arched way under a road or canal for water. P- 164. 
— 8 to grade up, to cut or reduce to proper levels, as a canal or road. — 
13 Athabasca, district in North of Alberta. — 17 Spruce, a name given to 
several kinds of fir-trees. — 18 shingles, small pieces of wood used for covering 
roofe. 

A NEW MAIL ROUTE TO CANADA. 

28 6asp6, a peninsula at the eastern extremity of the Province of 
Quebec. It projects into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The population which 
is about 50,000 live chiefly on the coast. There is a little town of the same 
name on the jeninsula where Jacques Cartier first landed in Canada, July 24, 
1534. — >34A)arrister, is an advocate or pleader in the higher law courts 
and tribunals of England and Ireland. In order to become a barrister, 
it is necessary to pass certain law Examinations, and also pay a fee of 
£ 100. Only the son of a gentleman can become a barrister, the condition 
as to the family status being about the same as that for becoming an officer 
in Grermanjj. 

35 knrt, 1853,25 Meters. P. 166. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICE TO "LEGAL MATTERS". 

2^^^^^^^ is a body of men sworn to give a true verdict according to 
the evidence laid before them. In the High courts a jury is composed of 
12 members, in the County Court of 5. Criminal cases are tried before 
12 jurors. — 29 infant, any one under the age of 21 is considered in law 
to be an infant. — 34 common law (ka? communis), the meaning of this term 
is very ambiguous, the expression being used in various senses according 
to the objects with which it is contrasted, it being so contradistinguished, 
sometimes from the statute law, sometimes from the civil and canon law; 
occasionally from the lex m>ercatoria and frequently from equity. Many 
use it to designate simply a law "common" to all the realm. It is also some- 
times adopted in opposition to criminal law. Common law is properly dis^ 
Jtinguished into 3 kinds. (1) (Jeneral customs, or those applicable to and 
governing the whole kingdom, comprehending the law of nations. (2) Par* 
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of wheat, and 45,484,024 of oats). — 28 Saskatehewan, was created a pro- 
vince in 1905, it was formely part of a vast tenitory known as the North- 
West Territories. It lies due west of Manitoba, and has an area of 250,000 
squsure miles, of which 27,000 are water. The chief occupations are grain grow- 
ing, and cattle raising. At present it is very thinly populated (ctroa 100,000), 
but increasing at a rapid rate owing to immigration. — 29 Alberta, was also 
created a province in 1905 out of piurt of the North- West Territories, and 
adjoins Saskatchewan on the west. It area is the same as that province, 
as are its climatic, soil conditions, and products. The population is estunated 
at 185,000. — 30 Prince Edward Island, is the smallest and most densely 
populated province of Canada, lying in the Gulf of St. Lawrence off the 
coast of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, at a distance of &bout 9 miles 
at nearest point. Its length is 140 miles, and its breadth varies from 4 to 

34 miles. The island is known as the "Garden of the Gulf" being like On- 
tario chiefly devoted to fruit and vegetable farming. — 31 British GolumlHa^ 
is the most westerly of the Canadian provinces, on the east, roughly speaking, 
it is bounded by the Rocky mountains, to the west it is washed by the Pacific; 
and includes a group of islands, chief of which are Queen Charlotte Islands 
(6000 1 I miles) and Vancouver (14,000 Q m.), the whole area of this pro- 
vince is 383,300 sq. m. British Columbia is supplied by nature most lavishly, 
there are large mining centres, agricultural districts, fisheries, and vast 
forests. The population is estimated at 250,000. — 36 Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, was formed by a charter in 1881. The company owns some 10,000 
miles of railway. This company is for ever free from taxation and is the 
owner of an enormous quantity of valuable land (18,603,000 acres). Its 
income is close on £ 20,000,000 a year. — (Foot-note, line 3) Ottawa, 
capital of the Dominion of Canada. Pop. (1907), 59,902. The Parliament 
House is one of the finest buildings in Canada. The chief trade of the 
capital is lumbering, (ditto, line 4) Montreal, is the largest and finest city 
of Canada, with a population of 300,000. Both the French and English 
language are spoken here. It is situated an the St. Laurence river, about 
160 above Quebec, and is the financial centre of Canada, and the seat 
of a university, 

P. 165. 4 to rough it, to put up with inconveniences and hardships. — 

35 Roclsy Mountains, a range of mountains extending from Alaska to 
Mexico, about 2500 miles long. Very many peaks reach a height of over 
14,000 feet. — 40 loam, a soil consisting of clay mixed with sand and vege- 
table mould. 

P. 167. 3 rancher, the owner of a ranch, usually a large unenclosed area on 

which cattle are grazed in the western states of America. — :, 19 butt, the 
thick end of a tree. — 25 hauling, here drawing on waggons or sleighs. — 
homstead, the ground on which a house stands, and the enclosed ground 
surrounding it. In America however the expression usually means a farm, 
especially a free farm taken up by a settler. 
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20 Seore =20. — 21 Seour, to explore with great eagerness or swiftr P. 159. 
ness. — 34 daim, the land taken up. 

36 ehinook wind, is the warm dry wind at the eastern side of the P. 160. 
Rocky Mountains. They are similar to the fohn winds in Switzerland. 

4 fall, another expression for antimm, usually used in America only. — P. 161. 
3 pulmonary, connected with the limgs. — endemie, applied to diseases 
:utused by bad water or air. — 24 timothy, a grass called after Timothy 
Sanson who brought it from America to England in 1870. Particularly 
iraluable for feeding cattle. 

29 steerage, 3rd. class in a ship. — 42 squash, a fruit something like P 162. 
% pumpkin. 

7 eulvert, a passage or arched way under a road or canal for water. P- 164. 
— 8 to grade up, to cut or reduce to proper levels, as a canal or road. — 
13 Athabasca, district in North of Alberta. — 17 Spruce, a name given to 
ieveral kinds of fir-trees. — 18 shingles, small pieces (rf wood used for covering 
:oofe. 

A NEW MAIL ROUTE TO CANADA. 

28 6asp6, a peninsula at the eastern extremity of the Province of 
Quebec. It projects into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The population which 
s about 50,000 live chiefly on the coast. There is a little town of the same 
tiame on the peninsula where Jacques Cartier first landed in Canada, July 24, 
1534. — \34Auirrister, is an advocate or pleader in the higher law courts 
and tribunals of England and Ireland. In order to become a barrister, 
it is necessary to pass certain law Examinations, and also pay a fee of 
£ 100. Only the son of a gentleman can become a barrister, the condition 
as to the family status being about the same as that for becoming an officer 
in Grermanjj. 

35 l^nbt, 1853,25 Meters. P. 166. 

IN TRODUCTORY NOTICE TO "LEGAL MATTERS". 

22N[jjry, is a body of men sworn to give a true verdict according to 
the evidence laid before them. In the High courts a jury is composed of 
12 members, in the County Court of 5. Criminal cases are tried before 
12 jurors. — 29 infant, any one under the age of 21 is considered in law 
to be an infant. — 34 common law {Jiex communis)^ the meaning of this term 
is very ambiguous, the expression being used in various senses according 
to the objects with which it is contrasted, it being so contradistinguished, 
sometimes from the statute law, sometimes from the civil and canon law; 
occasionally from the lex mercatoria and frequently from equity. Many 
use it to designate simply a law "common" to all the realm. It is also some- 
times adopted in opposition to criminal law. Common law is properly disf 
stinguished into 3 kinds. (1) Greneral customs, or those applicable to and 
governing the whole kingdom, comprehending the law of nations. (2) Pai>*- 
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ticular customs, i. e. affecting the inhabitants of particular districts. (3) The 
civil and canon laws, properly denominated the ecclesiastical military, 
maritime, and academical laws. The relation of common laws to other laws 
can be seen by the following "tree": 

Laws. 



Between Between 

God and Man. Man and Man. 



Natural. Revealed. 



1 

National International, 

or Municipal. 



I I 

Constitutional. Canon or Common Equity. 

Ecclesiastical. Law. 



PuDlic Private 

or or 

Criminal. Civil. 

48 breach of promise, of marriage, is punishable for under English 
law by a fine. "When two persons promise to. marry each other such pro- 
mise constitutes a contract, and if it be broken the party breaking it is liable 
to an action for damages, as in the case of most other broken contracts. 
The amount of the damages depends upon the loss sustained by the plaintiff. 
For the purpose of estimating such loss the jury must consider the defen- 
dant's financial position, not because a wealthy defendant should be pe- 
nalised more severely than a poor one, but because a plaintiff who loses 
a rich husband or wife suffers greater pecuniary damage than a plaintiff 
who loses a poor one. A promise of marriage need not be in writing, and it 
is unnecessary for the plaintiff to prove that the promise was made in 
express terms. It is sufficient if the conduct of the parties shews that they 
considered themselves an engaged couple, and were treated as such by 
their associates. The plaintiff's evidence must, however, be corroborated 
by some other written or verbal evidence. Actions for breach promise of 
marriage are usually brought by members of the gentler sex, but there is 
no reason why a man should not bring such an action against a woman. An 
infant may bring such an action, but he or she is not liable to be sued. In 
other words, the contract does not bind the infant, but he or she can enforce 
it against the other party if of full age. When an infant comes of age he or 
she cannot ratify a promise of marriage made during infancy so as to render 
the infant liable to an action for breach, but an entirely new promise would 
he binding, and it is for the jury to say whether the old promise has been 



latified or wlie ther ah entiielj new contract has been entered into. An 
action for fareaeh ol j»omise may be brought against a manied oouui or 
Woman jooTided that the plaintiff did not known at the time the piootiise 
^88 made that he or she was married. A claim for damages for seduction 
is frequently joined with a claim for damages for breach of promise of 
maniage. In such cases the jury usually award larger damages, particulariy 
where the defendant has been guilty of heartless conduct. A bankruptcy 
will not relieve a defendant frran lus liability under a judgment in an action 
ior seduction. If the plaintiff has been guilty of misrepreaentati<»is as to 
liis or her circumstances and station in life, or the amount of his or her 
fortune, or if heorshe has wilfully concealed material circumstances relating 
to his or her history, the defeiMlant will have a good defence. A femato 
plaintiff qannot recover if the defendant proves that she was not chaste, 
unless he (knew the circumstances when he entered into the marriage con- 
tract."* 

1 Pfobate, court, is that court which occupies itself with wills, and P. l<^7. 
property etc. left after death. Before a will can come into force in England 
it must be ^proved" t. e. : — obtain an official canfirmation by the Probate 
Court. If the will is regular and undisputed, such proof is a matter of course, 
but in case of irregularity or dispute it requires to be proved by the wit- 
nesses to itv The official proof is called the probate, and consists of a copy, 
sealed with'the seal of the Probate Court. — towage, money paid for towing 
ships. — 8/lIast«r of the Rolls, (magister rottdarwn), keeper of the records 
and head of the Record office as a judge he ranks after the lord chancellor, 
and lord chief -justice, and is ex officio a member of the Court of appeal. 
— 13 tort, injury of wrong. — 19 Quarter Sessions, or General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace Courts, are tribunals held in every county before 2 
or more justices of the peace, once, in every quarter of a year. They try 
smaller fellonies and misdemeanours, especially offences relating to game, 
highways, alehouses, bastard children, settlement and provision for the 
poor, servant's wages and apprentices. — 31 Lord Lieutenant, of counties 
are officers of great distinction, appointed by the Crown for the managing 
of the militia of the county, and all military matters therein, They are 
generally of the principal nobility, and of the best interest in the county; 
they are to form the militia in case of rebellion, etc., and march at the 
head of them as the Crown may direct. The justices of the peace are also 
imder their control to a certain extent. Lords Lieutenants are appointed for 
life or qtmm diu se bene gesserirU, — writ, a judicial process, by which anyone 
is summoned as an offender a legal instrument to enforce obedience to the 
orders and sentences of the courts. 

/ THE NEW CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
\21 T^e Lord Mayor, of London is appointed from the body of Aldermen P. 168, 

\Lafv for the MiUion, London 1904. 
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for the term of one year, with a salary of £ 10,000. The year however coste 
him another £ 10,000 out of his own pocket. The mayors of London aie 
usually successful and well-known mei chants of that city. During his term 
of office he resides in the Mansion H< use — the London Town Hall. -- 
He can be reelected, but seldom is._^ Alderman, in London there are 25 
Aldenhen, and it is from their ranks that the Lord Mayors are elected; an 
alderman is appointed for life. They are councillors to the Lord Mayor, and 
are thus the chief administrators of the town. They are also justices ex 
officio. — 28 King William IV (1765—1837), reigned 1830—1837, was 3 id 
son of George IV. He was popular with the nation owing to his genial and 
simple character. And was .of Liberal principales in politics. — 36 Esse]^ 
maritime county in S. E. of England. Towards the coast the surface is flat, 
and in places marshy; but in the centre and north it is beautifully diver- 
sified with richly-wooded hills and fertile dales. Agriculture and stock- 
feeding are the principal occupations, and large quantities of fruit and vege- 
tables are grown for the London markets. Population 1906 1,062.645. The 
county town is Chelmsford. — Kent, a maritime county of England, bounded 
on the N. by the Thames, and S. E. and E. by the English Channel. This 
county is called the "Garden of England", and is well wooded and cultivated. 
Agriculture is a leading industry: the area under hops is two-thirds, and 
that under small fruit one-third, of the total for England. The ojrsters of 
Whitstable are famous. The population numbered in 1906 935,144. — 
Surry, inland county, in England S. of the Thames. Manufactures are carried 
pn extensively in the vicinity of London; market gardening and the culti- 
vation of medicinal herbs, and of flowers are wide-spread. Population 1906 
nearly 800,000. 
59. 1 King Edward HI (1312—1377), son of Eward II, whom he suc- 

ceeded as King of England in 1327. The impersonation of chivalry. Edward 
was courteous, accomplished, and popular. During his reign England's 
commerce grew, her mastery over the Channel was established, and the 
constitution developed. In his reign the Hundred Year's war (1338) with 
France began. In 1360 the English had already taken Poitou, Grascony, Calws 
and Ponthieu. But in 1369 the King lost most of his French possessions. 
His last years were full of trouble, and he died practically deserted. — 
7 Newgate, a former jail in the city of London first built in 1100, and des- 
troyed by the great fire of London in 1666, but rebuilt again in 1770. The 
interior was also ruined by fire in the Gordon riots of 1780, when 300 pri- 
soners were let loose on the populace — DickensV describes this scene in 
Barnahy Rudge. It was finally demolished in 190^^JSrewgate may be said 
to have played in England the role of a Bastille. -^iJjSheriff, also shire-reve 
or Shiriff , the chief officer of the Crown in every cSwHiy or shire, who does 
all the sovereign's business in the county, the Crown by letters-patent com- 
mitting the custody of the county to him alone. Sheriffs are appointed for 
one jear as a rule, but can retain office durante bene plaoito. His powers 
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and duties are various; he superintends the election of coroners and the 
like, he is also bound to execute all civil and criminal process issuing out 
of the superior courts. He must be present at executions. He is further 
the returning officer for the county, and opens the elections for members 
of Parliament, besides having various duties in connection with the election. ^ 
Per official purposes he has a coach and four with liveried attendants. — 
22 to temper, to mix so that one part qualifies the other. — 29 Whitehall, 
London, W.," the broad and handsome street leading from Trafalgar Square, 
opposite the National Gallery, to the S., towards Westminster, is called 
^Vhitehall, after the famous royal palace of that name formerly situated here, 
of which the banqueting-hall only now remains" {Bciedeker^s London), — 
S2 Common Serjeant, a judicial officer in the city of London, who attends 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen on court day9, and is in council with; 
them on all occasion withins or without the preconcts of the city. 

LONDON POLICE COUETS. 

QUESTIONING A PRISONER. 

37 Guildhall, a Council Hall of the City of London, long identified 
with civic conclaves, and with the feast of the corporations. The edifice 
^ it now stands dates from 1789. Courts for the administration of justice 
are held here, namely the Lord Mayor's Court. — 40 Finsbury Park, park 
of 115 acres in N. W. of London. 

2 Smithfield, a market-place in E. of London where the London Central P. 171. 
lleat Market is held; the building is 630 ft. long, 245 ft. broad, and 30 ft. 
high, and covers an area of 3^4 acres. — loin, the joint of an animal as cut 
for food, as a loin of mutton, a sirloin of beef. The loin is the lower or hinder 
half of the trunk of an animal; the lower part of the back. — 24 To remand, 
in legal parlance, to re-commit or send back to prison one charged before 
a magistrate of the first instance for the sake of allowing further evidence 
to be collected and adduced at a further hearing. — To accept bail, to set 
at liberty a person arrested or imprisoned, on security (a sum of money) 
being taken for his appearance on a certain day and at a certain pilace, which 
security is called bail, because the painty arrested or imprisoned is delivered 
into the hands of those who bind themselves for his forthcoming, in order 
that he may be safely protected from prison. In all cases of felony, and 
in certain misdemeanours, the magistrates may take bail at the time of the 
ezaiDination. Should the person who is accepted to bail not put in an appe- 
arance at the court on the day he is to be tried, the money deposited as 
bail is forfeited, and a wfwrrant is issued for his rearrest. 

AN EX-MAYOR CHARGED. 

26 Bow-street, police court, the most important of the 14 metropolitan 
police courts of London, situated in the W, C. of the town. — 27 solicitor, 
a lawyer who is chiefly occupied with the administration of his clients' 
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affairs, sucli as houses and other property. He is also the legal adviser of 
well-to-do persons etc., and the confidant of numerous persons and fa- 
milies, who is entrusted with the most intimate details of their affairs. He 
has been called-not with injustice — the "worldly confessor" (Wertheim's 
English Law Leodoon), "In order to become a solicitor a person must be 
articled or apprenticed to a solicitor for 5 years, but in the case ol persons 
who have passed certain examinations, 3 or 4 years are sufficient. In most 
cases solicitors must pass 3 examinations — the preliminary, the intermediate, 
and the final. The total fees payable amount to about £ 130. The examinations 
are held by the Incorporated Law Society', whose offices are situated in Chan- 
cery Lane London. Most solicitors charge a premium for taking an articled 
clerk. The amount of the premium varies, but it is usually anything from 100 
guineas" to 400 guineas. An articled clerk rarely receives any salary."" 
— Clement's Inn, a block of buildings near the Courts of Justice in west 
centre of London. Formerly one of the 9 Inns of Chancery; colleges in which 
law students were prepared for certain examinations. — 28 Lambeth, district 
in S. of London on the Thames opposite Westminster. Lambeth Palace, 
the residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury is situated here. — 
30 Shepherd's-bushy suburb in W. of Londen. — 32 West Norwood, suburban 
district 6 m. S. of London. It is a favourite residential quarter. — 33 Di- 
rector of Public Proseeutions, is the solicitor of the Treasury, acting under 
the direction of the attorney-general (see above p. 309). The public prose- 
cutor must understake criminal proceedings for offences punishable by death, 
and in other cases when he is ordered to do so by the Secretary of State 
or the attorney-general or when it appears to him that the offence or the 
circumstances of its commission is or are such to call in the pubUc interest 
for prosecution, and that due prosecution is unlikely without his inter- 
vention. — 34 instruct, in legal parlance, to convey information as a client 
to an attorney, or as an attorney to a counsel; to authorise one to appear 
as advocate. — 36 Committal, the sending of a person to prison by warrant 
or order, either for a crime, contempt, or contumacy. 
P. 172. 2 Cheapside, the business centre of the city of London. 

SCOTS AND THE NEW YEAR. 

27 Bank-holiday, certain days fixed by Act of Farliameyat in 1371 
as holidays for all banks and customs and inland revenue offices in England 
and Ireland. As a matter of fact Bank-holidays are held as general holidays 
for the whole public, they are on Easter Monday, Monday in Whitsunweek, 
first Monday in August and December 26 (or, if Sunday, 27). Bills due on 
such dates are not payable until the following day. 

_ • 

^ The Incorporated Law Society, consists of Solicitors, and was founded in 1827. 
By statute it keeps the roU of solicitors, examines candidates, and inquires into cases 
of misconduct. — ° Guinea was an English gold piece, now out of use. The expression 
hovyever is still used, ofr its old value of 21 shilhngB. — ™ Law for Ihe MiUion, 
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STRANGE CAB ADVENTURE. 

6 Paddtngtoii, district in N. W. of London. — 8 North Kensington, P. 173. 
suburb in S. W. of London. 10 Maida-Vale, a long street in W. of London. 

25 are you going to eaU him? namely as a witness. — 27 publican, the 
keeper of a public-house or inn. 

EXCITING CHASE OVER ROOFS. 

1 mows, stables. — 10 skylight, a window in the roof of a building. — P. 174. 

26 I have harked my shins, I have rubbed the skin off (bruised) my shins 
^ ♦. e. the fcwe part of the leg, or bone of the fore part of the leg. 

AN ALIENS PREFERENCE. , 
2 a nice point, a difficult point to decide. P. 175. 

WITHOUT MEANS. 

8 South- Western Railway, the (London and) S. W. Railway was origi- 
nally established in 1834. It owns and works 1000 miles, and runs chiefly 
between London and points on the S. W. coast of England. The company 
also owns a fleet of 20 steamers running between Southampton and France. 
The total capital is some £ 50,000,000; with about £ 6,000,000 a year 
receipts. — 13 defendant, the person summond into a court to reply to 
certain charges. — 14 mail, here post. 

BRANCH SECRETARY CHARGED. 

20 farrier, a blacksmith; a shoer of horses; a horse-doctor. — Bethnal- 
Green, a manufacturing district in the N. of London. — 22 embezzlement, 
the fraudulent appropriation to one's own use of what is entrusted to 
one's care and management, especially money. 

POVERTY AND THEFT. 

27 East Ham, municipal borough in S. W. Essex, England. Has chemi- P. 176. 
cal factories and distilleries. Population 100,000. — 37 First Offenders Act, 
was passed in 1887, and provides that when a person is convicted for the 
first time of larceny, false pretences, or any offence punishable with not 
more than 2 years' imprisonment, and it seems expedient to the court 
having regard to the offender's youth, character etc., that he should be 
released on probation of good conduct. 

WINDOW-CLEANING DANGERS. 

36 rider, in legal parlance an additional remark — usually of rebuke — P. 177. 
added by a jury after giving their verdict, as the sentence quoted in this 
piece. 

YOUTH'S STRANGE CAREER. 

7 Llandudno, seaside town and summer resort in Carnarvonshire, P. 178. 
Wales. Population about 10,000. — of independent means,, living on tke 
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interest of one's money etc. — 12 Leamington^ or Royal Leamington Spa, 
a watering place in the county of Warwickshire (in centre of England), 
is much frequented for its mineral waters. The chief industry is the manu- 
facture of kitchen-ranges. Population nearly 30,000. — Glasgow, large 
industrial city on the River Clyde near the E. coast of Scotland. Has a 
university and several good colleges. The chief manufactures are woolen 
and cotton goods. There is also a very large ship-building industry on the 
Clyde. Pop. nearly 900,000. — 17 Droitwich, town in Worcestershire (W. C. 
of England), celebrated for its brine springs, and much frequented by 
people suffering from rheumatism, and gout. Pop. about 5000. — 30 Harro- 
gate, watering-place in Yorkshire (15 m. N. of Leeds), has mineral springs. 
Pop. nearly 30,000. — 31 Blackpool, watering-place in Lancaster, or W. 
coast of England, called the "Brighton of the North". The town possesses 
winter gardens, theatres, an aquarium, and a steel Eiffel tower 500 ft. higli. 
Pop. nearly 50,000. Blackpool is sometimes frequented by 100,000 visitors 
in a single day. 

179. 5 Eastbourne, beautiful sea-side place on S. coast of England in Sussex. 

Near it is Beachy Head, the highest point (575 ft.) on the South Coast. Pop. 
nearly 50,000. — Brighton, the largest and most fashionable — though 
not the most beautiful — sea-side place in England, situated in the county 
of Sussex and about 1 hour from London. It has a sea-front of over 3 miles, 
lined with splendid hotels and mansions. Two long peers run far out into 
the water; the New Pier 1700 feet, the West Pier 1115 feet. Population 
nearly 160,000. — 12 Wolverhampton, town in Staffordshire (13 m. N. W. 
of Birmingham), is a great centre of iron industry. Coal and iron are mined. 
Population circa 95,000. — 24 "scrap", here pieces of gold. — 32 put in irons, 
confined or restrained by putting chains, fetters or manacles. — 33 Livw- 
pool, the second largest port and town of England after London, situated on 
the N. W. coast. Has a population of nearly 800,000. It is a bishopric of both 
the Protestant and Catholic Church, and has a University and many other 
important educational establishments. It is the chief port of trans-atlantic 
trade. The tonnage for ships [entered and cleared in 1907 exceeded 15,000,000 
tons, and the imports and exports valued over £ 300,000,000. The docks 
are over 7 miles long. — 40 Beneh^ the jugdes or magistrates; the seat of 
the judges. — 43 hardli^ury imprisonment with work. 

A DISPUTED TURKEY. 

181. 3 Kingston, town in Surrey, on the Thames, 12 m. S. W. of London, 

Pop. (1907) 35,000. Norbiton, is part of Kingston. — 8 Teddington, village 
and residential district on the Thames not far from London. Pop. (1907) 
15,000. — 13 "kipper", herring or salmon split open, salted, seasoned, and * 
smoked for keeping. — 36 truss, to prepare poultry for cooking. 

1B2. 3 Giblets, the entrails of a goose or fowl fit for food; the parts of a 
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Dse or of poultry, as the heart, liver, gizzard etc. — 11 eheek, a slang 
pression for impudence. 

LADY AND HER WATCH-DOG. 

31 order^ here the order issued by a court to enforce obedience to justice, 
i compel that which is right to be performed. 

1 to play fast and loose, to act in a way inconsistent with one's pro- 1 
ses or engagements; to behave with inconstancy; to show no considera- 
n for. 

EX-CONVICT'S DARING ESCAPE. 

« 

34 Hanley, town in the N. W. of Staffordshire (W. C. of England), 
ief town for potteries in Britain. Pop. about 65,000. — 36 penal servi- 
le» a punishment which has superceded transportation (abolished in 1853). 
lc Tnininrmnn sentence is 3 years. — 41 Chester^ city is Chesire, 16 m. from 
srerpool, is one of the oldest and most interesting towns of England, having 
my remarkable buildings of great antiquity. It is a great centre for cheese- 
ikhig. Population (1907) about 35,000. 

6 Scotland yard, the head-quarters of the police in London. I 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICE TO ^^DUCATION". 

(EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN). 

32 Hughes, Thomas (1822—1896), English author. He published 
onymously, Tom BrowrCs School Days (1856), wihch was an instant success; 
er on he followed it up with Tom Brown at Oxford (1861). — Dickens, 
arles (1812 — 1870), one of England's most popular novelists. He published 
\ first story — A Dinner at Poplar Walk — in 1833. He became celebrated 
rough his Sketches by Boz (1835 — 1837), and from that time on was the 
)st read man in the English-speaking world. His chief works are: — 
ckvrick Club (1836); Oliver Twist (1838); Nicholas NicUeby (1839); Old 
iriosity Shop (1840); Martin Chuzzlevnt (1843); Dornhey and Son (1848); 
ivid Copperfidd (1850); Bleak House (1853); Little Dorrit (1857). A Tale 

Two Cities (1859); and Our Mutual Friend (1865). 

14 Eton, College, the most celebrated public school of Gfeat-Britain. 1 
situated near the Thames opposite Windsor. It was f oimded by Henry VI 

1440. The total number of scholars exceeds 1000, who are all the sons 

nobility, and gentry, and many of England's greatest men have been 
acated there. To have been to school at Eton is a recommendation in 
elf. — Winchester, College was founded in 1387, and is extremely exclusive, 
Ls situated in the town of same name (coimty of Hampshire), — 15 West- 
nster College, was in the 18th. century a rival to Eton; it was founded in 
5 reign of Queen Elizabeth. — Chaterhoose, a hospital and school erected 

the ground once occupied by a Carthusian monastry in Charterhouse 
lare London. The nimiber of pupils may not exceed 500. — Harrow, 
er Eton the most famous shool of Great Britain, situated in town of same 
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name (Harrow-on-the-Hill), 9 m. N. W. of London. It was founded in 1571. 
Several famous men were educated there, such as Byron, Palmerston, Peel 
etc. — Rugby, School is situated in a town of same name (in Warwickshire, 
83 m. N. W. of London). — Shrewsbury, College, is near town of same name 
(in Shropshire) and was founded in 1551 like all the above named colleges, 
it is beautifully situated and has very extensive buildings and fields for 
all sorts of games and sport. — 16 Endowed Schoob Act, of 1869 defines 
an endowed school as a school which is wholly or parity maintained by means 
of any endowment. The act provides for the appointment of commissioners 
empowered to make schemes for the application of educational endowments 
and the reorganization and administration of endowed schools. The Act does 
not apply to the 7 chief public schools mentioned above. — 22 Oxford Uni- 
versity, is in Oxford on the Thames 55 m. N. W. of London, and is the 
oldest university of England. The presence of students at Oxford is already 
recorded in the 12th century, and at the end of this century there were 
abready 4000 students. Li the 14th century Oxford was the first univerrity 
in Europe. At the present there are 3000 students. The imiversity is composed 
of several separate buildings called colleges of which there are 21 scattered 
all over the town. Indeed a good deal of Oxford may be said to belong to the 
University. Students reside in these different colleges. The celebrated Bod- 
leian Library which was foimded in 1602 contains half a million volumes 
and 30,000 manuscripts. The number of professors is about 60, besides 7 
teachers of languages; the salary of a professor is from £ 700 to £ 1000 
a year. Students on entering must pass an examination called the "Smalls". 
— Cambridge University (in town of same name 55 m. from London), was 
founded in 1229. Like Oxford it consists of a number of colleges (17) in 
which the students or imdergraduates as they are called reside. There are 
at present about 3500 students and 80 professors or rather, professors, 
readers and lecturers. — 47 London University, was first incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1836, purely as an exaniming and degree-conferring body, 
with certain affiliated colleges; it was reconstituted in 1900, and is more 
like a German imiversity as far as the life goes, for the students do not reside. 
There are 750 recognized teachers and 2600 students. — Edinburgh University, 
was founded in 1582. The number students is about 3000, and there are 
40 professors whose salary ranges from £ 600 to £ 1800. — 48 Dublin Uni- 
versity, was foimded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591. There are about 40 pro- 
fessors and 800 imdergraduates. At present matters are not in a settled 
state owing to religious disputes etc. (see above p. 399). 

P. 192. 37 Margate, popular watering-place on the coast of Kent. Has a sea- 

front of nearly 3 miles, and is noted for its health-restoring air; it is parti- 
cularly patronised by the Londoners. Population 24,000. 

P. 193. 5 Fives Court, a place in which the game of Fives is played by hitting 

B ball against the walls of a court. The courts used vary in design, and 
aj-e named after the schools where they severally exist. Most of them are 
^oweirer rectangular in plan, about 25 ft. long \)y U i^. XytoBJ^L. 
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WEATHER. 

12 The ShetlandSy or Shetland Islands are a group of 100 islands, 27 P. l( 
of which are inhabited, lying about 100 miles to the N. E. of Scotland; 
area about 550 sq. m. Cattle and sheep are grazed, and the small sturdy 
Shetland ponies, and Shetland wool are well-known. Fishing is one of the 
chief industries. Population about 30,000. — The Hebrides, or Western 
Islands, are off the W. coast of Scotland, stretching 200 m. from N. to S. 
The islands are generally mountainous, rugged and pricturesque. The in- 
habitants use the Gkkelic language, and are chiefly occupied in fishing. There 

are altogether 521 islands with an area of about 8000 sq. m., and a popu- 
lation of 50,000; the largest island is Lewis. 21 — Donaghadee, seaport, and 
bathing place in the County of Down (W. of Ireland). Population 2500. — 
22 Shields, North and South, two seaports on the N. W. coast of England, 
the former in Northumberland, the latter in Durham, separated by the 
river Tyne. The trade of N. Shields in chiefly in escorted coal. Population 
over 50.000. S. Shields also does a large trade in coal export, and has several 
important docks. Population over 100,000. — 26 the Scaw, or Sea Fell, 
a mountain in Cumberland England. Its summit Scafell Pike (3210 feet) 
is the highest eminence in England. — 27 Portland Bill, a headland on the 
S. coast of England (Dorset), jutting for out into the sea. — 34 Valencia^ 
or Valentia, rocky island W. of County Kerry (Irish W. coast); has slate 
quarries, and is the terminus o£ several Atlantic cables. 

13 cone, a cone-shaped, or round basket, covered with canvas, and P. Ifl 
hoisted on to a mast on the coast, as a sign of storm. — 32 The lizard, a 
promontory with dangerous reef, S. coast of Cornwall, is the most southerly 
point of Grreat Britain. There are 2 fine lighthouses, and the fog-signal imder 

the cliffs is said to be the most powerful of its kind. Outward-bound vessels 
are signalled at the signal station. — 39 Bexhill or Bexhill-on-Sea, a watering- 
place in the Coimty of Sussex, S. coast of England, Has a large kwrsaal 
of the continental type, and a population of nearly 13,000. — 40 Bourne- 
mouth, watering-place on the S. coast of England. Its position on the coast, 
and in the pine-sheltered valley, its equable climate, fine stretch of sand, 
magnificent views, make it an ideal seaside resort. It is beneficial to con- 
sumptive patients. Population 50,000. — 42 Claeton-on-Sea, small seaside 
town in Essex. Pop. 8000. 

5 Hastings, port and seaside resort in Sussex, on the English Channel, P. 19 
60 m. E. S. E. of London. There are two large piers, and several fine pleasure 
grounds. Hastings stretches to St. Leonards, a small seaside town to its 
west, and forms with it one borough. Pop. of the two towns about 70,000. 
— 7 Southend-on-Sea, town in Essex, at the mouth of the Thames, 40 m. 
E. of London, from where it is much frequented. Pop. about 30,000. — 

9 Weymouth, seaport and watering-place in Dorsetshire. Pop. 30,000. — 

10 WOTthing, watering-place on S. coast of Englwid xva^t ^t\.^3&i3^* "^^^. 
25,00a 

BMmilton, The Engliab Newspaper Reader. ^ 
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HEALTH AND SUNSHINE. 

28 **Red Riding Hood**, a story about a child with a red cloak, who 
goes to carry cakes to her grandmother. A wolf placed itself in the grand- 
mother's bed and ate the child np.^ 

8. 1 Hydro, is short for hydropathic establishment, or water-cuie in- 

stitute. However some hotels possessing accomodation for water-cuie also 
call themselves hydros. — 9 Deal, town on the east coast of Kent. The ehief 
industries are the provisioning of ship. Population about 11,000. — 11 Trinity 
House, London, ''the first General Lighthouse and Pilotage authority in 
the kingdom, was a body of importance when Henry VIII. granted the 
institution its first charter in 1514, inter alia "for the relief, inrcease and 
augmentation of the Shipping of this Realm of England." Since that period 
the duty of erecting and maintaining lighthouses and other marks and signs 
of the sea has been entrusted to the Corporation. The present duty of the 
officials (called Elder Brethren) have reference to Pilotage, Lighthouses, 
Buoys, Beacons, &c., and attendance at the Adnuralty Court to act as 
assessors, also to advise the Board of Trade in nautical matters. Theie are 
13 Acting Elder Brethren. The income of the Corporation derived from 
light dues levied on shipping entering and leaving British ports amounts to 
£ 300,000 per annum, which is expended in the maintenance of the Light- 
house and coast-marking system of England and Wales, under the financial 
control of the Board of Trade." ^ 38 Felixstowe, popular sunamer resort 
in Suffolk, England. Has a tidal dock, and is much frequented for its bathing 
and yachting facilities. Population nearly 6000. 

d, 3 Ancient Order of Oddfellows, a social and benevolent order, founded 

in Loiidon in 1745. The Independent Order of Oddfellows (Manchester 
Unity) was formed in Manchester in 1813, and is one of the oldest of friendly 
organizations. At the end of 1907 the total membership was nearly 1,500,000. 
The society comprises 5000 lodges divided into 500 districts. The total capital 
amounts to £ 12,524,635. The order is also strongly represented in the 
United States and the Colonies. — 7 Ilfracombey watering-place and seaport 
in Devonshire, England, on the Bristol Channel. The town was formerly 
a flourishing port. Population drca 9000. — 29 Newquay, flourishing watering 
place in the county of Cornwall, is also large fishing centre. Pop. 2500. — 
42 Southsea, town forming part of Portsmouth (see p. 281). It is a resi- 
dential suburb and watering-place, and has an esplanade adorned with 
many naval memorials. — 53 Ryde, town and suromer resort on the Isle 
of Whight (on the N. coast), 5 m. S. of Portsmouth. It is a handsome modem 
town, on rising ground. The Royal Victoria Yacht Club has its head-quarteis 
here, and regattas are often held. Pop. 4000. 

3. 3 hockey, a game played between 2 teams of 11 players, who hit a 

ball with sticks, and try to put it through their opponents' goal. — 5 PrinH 



^ fF^OaHer, 1901. 
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rose League^ a league founded in 1883 by Lord Randolph Chuxohill and 
others in support of principles advocated by the Earl of Beaconsfield, and 
BO called because on the anniversary of his death every member weans a 
bunch of primroses, said to have been the earl's favourite flower. The object 
of the league is declared to be ''the maintenance of religion, of the estates 
of the realm, and of the imperial ascendency of Oreat Britain." ^ — 10 Sid- 
mouth, bathing and health resort in Devonshire England. It is surrounded 
with high cliffa and stands in a sheltered bay. The Duke of Kent, father 
of Queen Viqtoria, died here in 1820. Population 5000. 

WIND AND RAIN. 
FLOODS IN THE PROVINCES. 



40 Bala, Market town, N. E. Merionethshire, Wales, with Calvinistic 
Methodist theological college. Pop. ca. 2000. 

9 trap, the familiar name for an open carriage on springs; generally, P. 201 
a single horse carriage, and usually with only 2 wheels. — 18 Leighton 
Buzzard, town in Bedfordshire, 40 m. from London, has quite a large trade 
in timber, iron and corn. Pop. about 12,500. — 25 Huntingdon, capital 
of Huntingdonshire, Near the town is Hinchingbrooke House, formerly the 
residence of the Cromwells. Industries include brewing, andiron-founding. Pop. 
5060. — 26 Ouse, the Great, river in England flowing through Buckingham, 
Bedford, Himtingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk to the Wash, it is 160 m. long. 
— 28 Godmanohester, small town opposite Huntingdon to which it is connected 
by a very fine 13th century bridge. — 36 in the teeth of the gale, going against 
the gale. — 42 Hartlepool, seaport, and bathing resort in the county of Durham 
(N. E. coast). Has a very large and fine harbour, and the docks cover 
200 acres. Chief industries are iron and steel works, and shipbuilding. Pop. 
(1906) 71,313. — 43 St. Austell, small town in the county of Cornwall. Pop. 
nearly 4000. — Cornwall, maritime coimty and royal duchy, forming the 
extreme S. W. corner of England. Its length is 75 m., and extreme breadth 
42 m. The coast is high and rocky, and very picturesque. Tin and copper 
are mined in considerable quantities, and fishing forms the chief occupation. 
Population 1907 nearly 325,000. — 49 Queenstown, seaport and naval 
station in the county Cort, S. W. coast of Ireland, it is a port of call for 
United States mail steamers. Population over 8000. 

2 bilge pump, the pumps which keep the bottom of a ship clear of P. 202. 
water. — hawser, a large rope for towing, and other ship purposes. — 
7 The White Star Line, was founded 1869, and runs between Great Britain 
and the United States; it is now part of the International Mercantile Marine 
(which includes several trans-Atlantic Companies, and owns 130 steamers). 
The average size of the White Star steamers is the largest in the world 
(13,020 tons per steamer); the company has also the largest though not 

^ Harnismorth Eric. 
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the fastest vessels. The fleet consits of (1907) 28 steamers; 356,540 tons. 
— 8 Anchor line, was established in 1852, and runs steamers to different 
parts of the world. Fleet, 24 steamers; 122,707 tons. — 13 starboard bow, 
the right-hand side of a ship looking towards the head or stem, the leftside 
being called the larboard. — 17 Holyhead, town, and seaport in Anglesey 
Wales; is the chief mail-packet station for Ireland, has an excellent harbour. 
Pop. nearly 11,000. — 23 Berwickshire, the most S. E. county of Scotland. 
Area 457 sq. m. Greatest length 29 m., greatest breadth 21 m. Pop. (1907) 
31.824. Towards the south the land is generally low and flat, but rises gra- 
dually in the north. This county is celebrated for its scientific and productive 
farming. The fisheries are very valuable. — Lauder^ a small town of 1000 
inhabitants in the above county. — 26 surfaeeman^ one. who keeps the 
railway track in order. — 27 East Lothian, or Haddingtonshire whicli see 
(p. 311). — 46 River Tweed, the principal river of the S. E. of Scotland, 
96 m., has very valuable salmon and trout fishing. 



AGRICULTURE. 

CROPS AND LIVE STOCK. 

P. 206. 14 Crops, com or other vegetable products while growing, or after 

having been gathered. — live stock, cattle, poultry etc. — 20 mildew, a 
disease which attacks plants. — 21 root crops, potatoes, turnips etc. — 
22 mangel, or magel-wurzel, a plant of the beet kind, having a lai^e yellow- 
ish root, cultivated as food for cattle. — swede, a variety of turnip. — 
26 The Lothians, the district of Scotland which includes the counties of 
Haddington, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow, named respectively East, Mid, 
and West Lothian. 

P. 206. 7 '^hearted'' badly, in the farmer's parlance means that the middle 

of the cabbage is small and bad. — 9 black mould, a disease of the hop-plant. 

ALDERNEY AS SLAUGHTERING DEPOT ETC. 

27 a clean bill of health, animals being free from diseases etc. are said 
by butchers and such like, to have "a clean bill of health", i. e, are well. 
— 29 foot-and-mouth disease, SWauI* unb ^oucnfeud^. 
p. 207. 5 liides, the skins of animals, especially those used for leather. — 

8 offal, that which is thrown away as of no value, as oertaui parts of an 
animal butchered; refuse; coarse meat; rubbish. 

POTATO GROWING. 

19 cropping returns, statistics about the crops. — 26 Land Purehase 

Act, several act of Parliament have been passed to enable the authoritkts 

to buy up land from large estate owners, and settle poor people on it. -" 

28 broken up, ploughed for the first time; to break up land, to put land 

, under the joJough. — arable, suitable for cultivation. 
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THE TURNIP SEED CROP AND HARVEST. 

25 the turnip ^Vy" drought, a disease of turnips caused by an insect P. 
liich robs the root of its juice and thus causes it to dry up; hence the ex- 
ression "fly drought." — 39 bulb^ an underground bud or stem consisting 
; scales or layers, as the onion — or solid, as the crocus. — 42 pithy, soft 
id spongy. 

4 bushel, an English measure of volume, about equivalent to the German P- 
d^effet — 5 erudferous, pertaining to an order of plants called cruciferae, 
kving the four petals of the flower in the form of a cross. — 9 pod, the 
iricarp or seed-vessel of such plants as the pea, bean etc. — 10 pistil, the 
3d-bearing organ, occupying the centre of a flower. — 21 linnet {linota 
nnabina), a small song-bird of the finch family, very abundant in Britain. 
infling. — 37 wad, here a bimdle, such as of straw. — 42 winnowing 
lehine, a machine which fans away everything but the seed. 

TOBACCO-GROWING IN IRELAND. 

3 Navan, small town in county of Meath, Ireland. Population about P- 
X). — 4 Meath, maritime county of W. coast of Ireland. Pasturing and 
riculture are the chief industries; coarse linen and woolen goods are 
nufactured. Area, 904 sq. m. Population nearly 70,000. — 7 cure, to 

r for preservation. — 11 Wexford, maritime county in S. E. of Ireland. 
Burly all the surface is under tillage. Area 901 sq. m. Pop. 105,100. — 
Louth, maritime county in Ireland, on the W. coast, N. of Meath. Agri- 
ture is the chief employment. Area 316 sq. m. Pop. 66,000. — 16 "plug" 
acco, tobacco pressed into cakes or coiled like a rope, usually for chewing 
rposes. — 18 wrapper, the exterior leaf of a cigar. — 27 Killtenny, coimty 
S. W. of Ireland. Agriculture is the chief occupation, and flour, whisky, 
I beer are manufactured. It is rich in antiquities and ruins. Area 792 sq. m., 
). 80,000. — King's County, an inland county of Ireland; much of it is 
impy. Agriculture employs most of the inhabitants. Population 60,100. 

21 maiden crop, the first crop. — 23 aphis, a plant-louse. — 27 savoy, P. ! 
ariety of cabbage having peculiar crinkled leaves, cultivated for winter 
. — 28 broccoli, a variety of cauliflower. — Brussels sprouts, a variety 
cabbage, having the appearance of miniature cabbage, a number of 
ch grow on one stem. — kale, a kind of cabbage having loose wrinkled 
^es. — 32 dibble, to plant seed by inserting them in little holes. 

4 Bedford, town in Bedfordshire England, 48 m. from London. Straw- P. ! 
ting is an important industry, and engine and agricultural implement 

ks give employment to many of the people. Pop. about 36,000. — 
tine, the spikes of a fork, or of a harrow. — 32 sudd, a floating mass of 
etable matter that forms in the White Nile and obstructs navigation. 
1900 — 1902 much of it was removed, some of the blocks cut out being 
die long and 20 feet thick. 
6 Peterborough, town in Northamptonshire, celebrated for it beautiful P* 
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cathedral built in 1200. The town has trade in agricultural produce, manu- 
facture of bricks, and locomotive works. Pop. about 32,000. — 12 hunter, 
a horse used for hunting purposes, especially fox-hunting. — 15 poach, to 
intrude or encroach upon the grounds of another; to take game by unlawful 
means. — 18 barbed wire^ wire used for fencing purposes which has at interval 
barbs or small sharp spikes attached to it, to prevent animals or people 
from passing. — 41 humus, the dark-brown or black soil formed by the 
decay of vegetable matter. — 
P. 214. 1 Mysore, Native state of Madras Presidency, India, has an area of 

27,936 sq. m. The principal products are cotton, sugar coffee and salt. 
Population circa 5,600,000. 

COMMERCE. 

8 net profit, the profit after deducting all expenses. — 9 shareholders, 
the holder of shares; a share being a proportionate ampunt of capital sub- 
scribed to a public company for the purpose of sharing a division of their 
profits. Ordina/ry shares do not receive any division of profits till the other 
shares or stocks which rank above it have received their percentage or divi- 
dends. — 16 dividend, an annual, semi-annual, or other periodical division 
of profits to Shareholders. — 25 draught beer, beer in barrels, as contrast 
to beer in bottles. — 27 licensed victuaUers, one who holds a license to sell 
wines and spirits by retail. — 39 transfer fees, the transfer is a deed or 
document used for transferring Registered Stocks and Shares from one 
person to another. A transfer must bear the Government ad valorem stamp 
duty, called the fees, which range from 6d. for £ 5 worth of stocks or shares 
to 30s. for £ 300, and then 5s. for every additional £ 50. The deed must be 
signed by both buyer and seller. 

P. 216. 20 the Act of 1904, namely a licensing Act, provided that all public- 

house and beer-house licenses should in future only be refused renewal 
on groimds other than that the premises had been ill-conducted or 
were structurally unsuitable, or that the license holder was not a fit 
and proper person to have a license, on compensation being paid. — 29 
Consols, the Consolidated Annuities which form port of the National 
Debt, and being, a contraction of the word consolidation. "Consols are 
large sums of money borrowed by the nation at various times on different 
terms consolidated or brought together into one scheme, bearing the same 
rate of interest, 3 per cent, for which an act was passed in 1751 — the whole 
public debts of the nation are called stocks." ^ — gilt-edged securitieSy the 
best securities; but used more particularly for those stocks or loans which 
carry a Government guarantee as to principal and interest. 

P. 216. 27 gross profit, the whole profit taken together. — 31 barrelage, the 

amount (of beer) put into barrels, and sold. — 43 up to the hUt, as far as 
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possible — the expression is taken from a sword a dagger being plunged 
as far as possible, namely up to the hilt, or handle. 

BUENOS AYEES TRAMS. 

10 debenture^ is a mortgage certificate secured on real property issued P. 21 
by a public company in return for a loan. Debenture holders are therefore 
the creditors of a company, and unlike the shareholders, are not respon- 
sible for its liabilities. — 13 bond, a certificate for a loan, and redeemable 
in a certain number of years. 

THE WOOD MARKET. 

17 teak, a large tree of the E. Indies afiording valuable shipbuilding P. 22 
timber; sometimes called Indian oak. — hampered, encumbered. — 31 timber 
in the rough, timber as it is cut out of the woods, before being worked up 
into lumber. 36 roUing Steele, railway carriages and such like. 

29 spruce, a name given to several kinds of fir-trees. — deals, boards. P. 22 
— 33 ^^bread and butter'", here, everyday sort of wood. 

3 pitch pine, one of the pines that abound in resinous matter. — P. 22 
4 f . 0. b., free on board. — 16 hand-to-mouth, without making any provisions 
for the morrow; consuming every day what is earned. — 17 in the log, not 
yet cut up into boards. — converted declm, wood cut into boards, especially 
suitable for ship decks. — 30 floorings, wood for making floors. 



THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC REPORT. 

13 siding, a short line of rails turning off from the main line. — P. 22 

34 sinking fund, a sum of money set apart, and increased at fixed intervals, 
with the view of eictinguishing a public debt. — 16 Preferred stock, or "B" 
Stock is where the Ordinary Stock has been divided into Preferred and 
Deferred, is with many railway companies and breweries; "A" or Deferred 
Stock receives no return until a fixed amount of dividend has been paid 
on the "B" or Preferred Stock. 

12 Gold Bonds, are bonds of the American Railroad Companies and P. 22 
some ^i^odeign Governments, and are payable, both as to principal and in- 
terest, in the gold of the State issuing them. 

6 lot, a piece or division of land. — 10 ebb, the reflux or flowing back P. 22 
of the tide. — 19 standard, that which is of undoubted excellence. — 

35 ^^Kemp's Mercantile Gazette", a year-book on coromercial matters. 



A LIST OF THE CHIEF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN WRITING AND 

PRINTING. 

A. D. (anno Domini), in the 
year of our Lord. 

A« D. C.y Aide-de-Camp. 
Adjt, Adjutant. 



A. B., able-bodied seaman; 
a skilled seaman. 

Abp., Archbishop. 

a/e, ace, acct., account. 



A, M. [ante meridiem), be- 
fore mid-day. 

B. A., Bachelor of Ai:t& 
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Bart, Baronet. 

B. C, before Ghrist. 

B. C. L., Bachelor of Civil 

Law. 
Beds., Bedfordshire. 
Berks., Berkshire. 
B. L British India. 
B. L., Bachelor of Law. 

B. Se., Bachelor of Science. 
Bucks., Buckinghamshire. 

Cam., Camb., Cambridge. 

C. B., Companion of the 
Bath. 

C. D. S. 0., Companion of 
the Distinguished Servioe 
Order. 

C. E., Civil Engineer. 

Chas., Charles. 

C. L, Order of the Crown of 
India. 

C. I. E., Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Em- 
pire. 

C. M. G., Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

C. 0. D., Cash on delivery. 

C. S., Civil Service. 

C. S. I., Companion of the 
Star of India. 

C. I., Certified teacher. 
cwt., a hundredweight. 

d., a penny (from denarius), 

D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 
D. S. 0.. Distinguished Ser- 
vice Order. 

Esq., Esquire. 

P. R. C. P., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physi- 
cians. 

P. R. C. S., FeDow of the 
Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 

P. R. 6. S., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 



Hon., Honourable. 

H. R. H., His or Her 
Royal Highness. 

H. S. H., His or Her Se- 
rene Highness. 

I. e., {id ed), that is (to say). 

In. inch (2,64 om). 

Inst, instant i, e. the present 
moment. 

L 0. U., three letters having 
the same sound as the 
three word / <we yoti, — 
written as an acknow- 
ledgement of money lent, 
followed by sum and sig- 
nature. 

I. S. 0., Imperial Service 
Order. 

J. P., Justice of the Peace. 

K. B., King's Bench (court 
of); Knight of the Bath. 

K. C, King's CounseL 

K. C« B., Knight Comman- 
der of the Bath. 

K. C. I. E., Knight Com- 
mander of the Indian 
Empire. 

K. C. M. 6., Ejiight Com- 
mander of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. 
George. 

K. C. S. I., Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of 
India. 

K. C. V. 0., Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal 
Victoria Order. 

K. 6., Knight of the 
Garter. 

K. G. 'C, Knight of the 
Grand Cross. 

K. G. C. B., Knight of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

K. M., Knight of Malta. 

K. Mess., King's Messenger. 

K. P., Knight of St. Patrick 
(Ireland). 



K. T., Knight of the Thistie 
(Scotland). 

lb., a pound in weight 

tat, latitude, N. or S. 

L. C, Lower Canada; Lord 
Chamberlain ; Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

L. C. C, London County 
Council 

L. D. S., Licentiate of Den- 
tal Surgery. 

L. G., life Guards. 

Ueat, or Lt Lieutenant. 

Lleat.^CoL, Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

LL.* D., {legum haeca- 
laureus) Doctor of Laws. 

Ion., long., longitude, £. 
or W. 

L. S. D«, idso £ 8. d. 
Pounds, shillings, p^ice. 

M. A., {artium magiater) 

Master of Arts. 
M. D., {medicinae doctor), 

Doctor of Medicine. 
Mass., Massachusetts. 
Messrs., Gentlemen; Sits. 
M. P., Member of Par- 
liament. 
M. R. A. S., Member of 

tiie Royal Academy of 

Sci^ice; Member of tiie 

Royal Asiatic Society. 
M. R. C. P., Member of 

the Royal College of 

Physicians. 
M. R. C. S., Member of 

the Royal College of 

Surgeons. 
M. R. C. V. S., Member of 

the Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons. 
M. R. G. S., Member of 

the Royal Geographical 

Society. 
M. R. S. L., Member of 

the Royal Society of 

Litesature. 



M. V. 0., Member of the 
Royal Victorian Order. 

H. A., North America. 
N. B., North Britain (Scot- 
land) ; New Brunswick. 
N. F., Newfoimdland. 
Notts., Nottinghamshire. 
N. S., Nova Scotia. 

0. H. M. S., on His Ma- 
jesty's Service (written 
on letters). 

0. M., Order of Merit. 

Oxon., Oxford; or per- 
taining to Oxford. 

OZ., ounce (28,35g). 

Pari., Parliament. 

P. C, Privy Council or Coun- 
cillor. 

Ph. D., (philoaophiae doctor). 
Doctor of Philosophy. 



PeniL, Pennsilvania. 
P. L., Poet-Laureate. 
P. L. B., Poor-Law Board. 
P. L. C, Poor-Law Com- 
missioners. 

P. L. 6., Poor-Law Guar- 
dians. 

P. M., Post Master; after- 
noon (post meridiem). 

P. 0. Post Office; postal 
order. 

pop., population. 

P. R. A«, President of the 

Royal Academy. 
P. T. 0,, please turn over. 

Q. M., Quartermaster. 

R. A., Royal Academy; 
Royal Artillery. 
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R. E., Royal Engineers; 
Royal Exchange. 

Rev. or Revd., reverend 
(of a clergyman). 

R. M., Royal Mail; Royal 
Marines. 

R. N., Royal Navy. 

Rs., Rupees. 

Rt. Wpful., Right Wor- 
shipful (of a high ec- 
clesiastic). 

s., shilling. 
sq., square. 

U. C, Upper Canada. 
U. K., United Kingdom. 

V. C, Victoria Cross, 
viz. (videlicet), namely. 



INDEX 
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Vbbreviations, 359. 
V-ddress, the, 301. 
V^delaide, town of, 326. 
Admiralty, the, 134, 136,294. 
Advertisements. 227—281. 
Advocate, the Lord, 308. 
Africa, British Central, 324; 

East, 324; South, 127. 
Agriculture, 206. 
Alberta, province of, 342. 
Aldermann, 346. 
Aldemay, island of, 326. 
Aliens Act, 293, 339. 
Allegiance, the Oath of, 334. 
Alliance, Irish Unionist, 307. 
Anchor Line, 366. 
Anglesey, Island of 322. 
Apartments to let, 260. 
Appeal, Court of, 300; 

Lords of, 292. 
Appleby, town of, 319. . 
l^rbroath, town of, 310. 



Archbishops, 28, 292. 

Army, the British, 130; Co- 
lonial, 133; Corp in tlie 
Field, 141; Council, 136; 
how to become an officer 
in, 132; Lidian, 133; pay 
in the, 133; reforms, 131. 

Asquith, Mr., 286. 

Athabasca, 343. 

Attorney- General, 309. 

Auction, sales by, 234. 

Australia, 326, 326. 

Bahama Islands, 329. 
Bail, the system of, 347. 
Balfour, Arthur, 307. 
Banff, town of, 310. 
Bannerman, Campbell; 308. 
Banffshire, county of, 310. 
Bank holidays, 348. 
Bar, the (House of Com- 
mons), 309. 



Barrister, 343. 

Baron, 292. 

Battenberg, Prince Louis of, 
336. 

Battersea, London, 311. 

Beaconsfield, Lord 290. 

Bedford, town of, 367. 

Belfast, city of, 313. 

Beresford, Lord Charles 337. 

Bermudas, the 329. 

Berwickshire, county of, 
366. 

Bexhill, town of 353. 

Birkenhead, town of, 319, 

BirreU, Augustine, 308. 

Births, Deaths and Marri- 
ages in England, 92. 

Bishops, 29. 

Blackpool, town of, 360. 

Black Rod, 309. 

Blue Books, 289, 330. 

Board of Trade, the 287. 
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Boer War, 102. 

Bombay, town of, 339. 

Botha, General, 321. 

Bournemouth, town of, 353. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, 290. 

Breach of Promise of Mar- 
riage, law relative to, 344. 

Bright, John, 290. 

Brighton, town of, 281. 

British Army, see Army, 
Central Africa, 322; Co- 
lumbia, 342 ; North Ame- 
rica Act (1867), 341; 
Guinea, 315 ; Subject, na- 
turalised, 334. 

Bryoe, James, 305. 

Budget, 286, 295. 

Budget, British the, 295; 
Indian, 307. 

Bull, John, 291. 

Bums, John, 286. 

Buxton, Sydnay, 309. 

Cabmet, the, 31, 284. 

Cabot, John, 340; Sebas- 
tian, 340. 

Calcutta, 338. 

Caledonia, New, 320. 

Cambridge, Duke of, 289; 
town of, 362; University 
of, 352. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
H., 308. 

Canada, 340; a New Mail 
Route to, 164; informa- 
tion for emigrants to, 155 ; 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 342. 

CapeBreton,340;Colony,326. 

Carnarvon, town of, 312; 
county of, 321. 

Cartier, Jacques, 340. 

Cavendish, Victor, 310. 

Central Criminal Court, 168. 

Central London Railway, 
291. 

Ceylon, 338. 

Chancellor, the Lord High, 



Chancery, Court of, 166. 

Channel, Islands, 325; St. 
George's, 313; Tunnel, 18. 

Chaplain- General, 335. 

Charterhouse School, 357. 

Chatham, town o^ 337. 

Cheshire, county o^ 312. 

Chester, city of, 351. 

Chieltem-Hundreds, 311. 

Chinese Labour in S. Africa, 
302. 

Church, of England, 292; 
the State, 293. 

Churchill, Mr., 319. 

Clacton-on-Sea,townof, 353. 

Clerk of the House, 308. 

Clifford, Dr., 305. 

ayde. River, 338. 

Cobden, Richard, 314; Club, 
314. 

CoUings, Jesse, 309. 

Colonial Army, 133; Con- 
ference, 303. 

Colonies, Secretary of State 
for, 294. 

Colony, and other terms, 
definition of, 323. 

Commerce, 214. 

Committees, 288, 308, 316. 

Common law, 343. 

Common- Serjeant, the, 347. 

Commons, House o^ 29. 

Company, Meetings, 214. 

Conference, Colonial, 303. 

Connaught, Duke of, 335. 

Consilium regis, 29. 

Consolidated Fund, 302. 

Consolidated Revenue 
Funds 302, 334. 

Consols, 358. 

Constitution, British, 28 ; 
Transvaal, 103. 

Cornwall, county of, 355. 

County ComiB, 

Councils, 318. 

Council, County, 290, 318; 
Inter-Colonial, 332; pa- 
rish, 318; Lord President 
of, 294. 



Courts High, 166; PoKoe, 

170. 
Crewe, Lord, 284; town of, 

312. 
Cromwell, 2841 
Cunard Company, 338. 
Cyprus, 328. 

Daily Telegraph, 8. 
Darwin, Port, 339. 
Deal, town of, 354. 
Defender of the Faith, 331. ' 
Degrees, university, 187. 
Dependency, 321. 
Derby, Earl of, 290. 
Derbyshire, county ot 310. 
Devonport^ town o^ 337. 
Dickens, Charles, 361. 
Director of Public ProBecu- 

tions, 348. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 290. 
Donaghadee, town of, 353. 
Dover, town of, 288. 
Downing, Street^ 314. 
Droitwich, town of, 350. 
Dublin Castle, 316 ; town of, 

282; University, 306, 313. 

Dudley, Earl of, 317. 

Duke, 292. 

Dundee, town of, 339. 

Earl, 292. 

East Africa Protectorate, 
324. 

Eastbourne, town of, 360. 

Edinburgh, University of, 
352. 

Education, 184; Bills, 283; 
in Great Britain, 184; in 
Ireland, 299; President 
of the Board of, 296, 311. 

Edwardin., 346 ; VH., 283. 

Elgin, Lord, 319. 

Endowed Schools, 186; Act 
(1869), 186, 352. 

Esher, Viscount, 336. 

Essex, county of, 322. 

Estimate 299. 

Eton College, 351. 
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Exchequer, Chancellor of, 

295. 
Executive, 294. 
Expenditure, National, 296. 

Falkland Islands, 322. 
Famworth, town of, 322. 
Federated Malay States, 

326. 
Felixstowe, town of, 364. 
Fergusson, Sir James, 306. 
Fiji Islands, 320. 
First Offenders Act, 349. 
Five Nation Indians, 340. 
Fleet, the Organisation of 

a, 139; the British, see 

Navy. 
Folkestone, town of, 288. 
Foreign Affairs, Secret-ary 

for, 294. 
Freehold, 302. 
Free Trade, 304. 
Fund, the Consolidated, 302, 

Gasp 6, peninsular of, 343. 
Geographical Society, the 

Royal, 281. 
Gibraltar, 337. 
Gladstone, Herbert, 308. 
Glamorganshire, county of, 

321. 
Glasgow, city of, 360. 
Godmanchester, 355. 
Gold Coast Colony, 328. 
Goschen, Viscount, 282. 
Gravesend, town of, '321. 
Green, John, 292. 
Grenada, W. Indies, 328. 
Griqualand-West, 335. 
Growth of Empire, 95. 
Guaranteed Transvaal 

Loan, 332. 
Guardians, Board of, 308. 
Guernsey, island of, 326. 
Guildhall, the, 347. 
Guilford, town of, 322. 
Guinea, British, 316. 

Habeas Corpiis Act 167. 



Haddingtonshire, county of, 

311. 
Haldane, Mr., 287. 
Hamilton Inlet, 327; town 

of, 329. 
Hanley, town of, 361. 
Hardie, Keier, 317. 
Harrogate, town of, 350. 
Harrow School, 361. 
Hartlepool, town of, 366. 
Hastings, town of, 363. 
Health and Sunshine, 197. 
Hebrides, the, 363 ; the New, 

301. 
Henry VH, 340. 
Herefordshire, county of, 

322. 
Het Volk Party, 281. 
High Court, the, 166. 
Holyhead, town of, 366. 
Home Affairs, Secretary of 

State for, 294; Rule, 286. 
Hong Kong, 326. 
Hood, Sir A. Ackland, 310. 
House of Commons, 29; 

Lords, 28. 
Houses to let, 247, 263, 266 ; 

for sale 247- 
Hudson's Bay Company, 

226. 
Hughes, Thomas, 361. 
Huntingdon, town of, 366. 
Hythe town of, 319. 

Dfracombe, town of, 354. 

Income, the National, 297. 
Committee, 286. 

India, Budget, 307; Secre- 
tary of State for, 295. 

Intelligence Department, 
335. 

Ireland, 299 ; Affairs in, 299 ; 
Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant^ 296 ; 
Lord Lieutenant of, 296; 
Union, 301. 

Irish Unionist Alliance, 
307; University Bill, 299, 
306. 



Judges, 167. 

Jury, 343. 

Justices of the Peace, 167. 

Kanakas, 320. 
Kensington, South, 337. 
Kent, county of, 346. 
Ealkenny, county of, 367. 
Kilmarmock, town of, 312. 
Kincardineshire, coimty of, 

319. 
Kings' County, 357. 
Kingston, Jamaica, . 299; 

- upon - Thames, 350. 

Labour Importation Ordi- 
nance (1904), 333; inden- 
tured, 302; Party, 283. 

Labrador, 327. 

Lancaster, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of, 296. 

Lansdowne, Lord, 287. 

Law, common, 343. 

Law, Mr. B., 320. 

Leading Article, 13. 

Leamington, town of, 360. 

Leeds, town of, 312. 

Legal Matters, 166; Notices, 
240. 

Leighton Buzzard, town of, 
365. 

Letters Patent, 330. 

Licensing Act of 1904, 368. 

Lincolnshire, county of, 322. 

Liverpool, city of, 360; 
Cotton Market, 218. 

Lizard Head, 363. 

Llandudno, town of, 349. 

Lloyd's Insurance, 339. 

Local Government Board, 
296. 

London County Council, 
318; Gazette, 331; and 
South Western Railway, 

Londonderry, town of, 319. 

Long, Walter, 309, 322. 

Lord Lieutenant, functions 
of, 346. 

Lord Mayor of Londony 345. 
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Lords, House of, 28; com- 
position of, 28; question 
of abolition, 307; Spiri- 
tual, 292; Temporal, 292. 

Lothians, the, 356. 

Louth, county of, 367. 

Lyttelton, Alfred, 309. 

Macaulay, Lord, 298. 

Mace, the, 309. 

Malta, 329. 

Man, Isle, of 325. 

IdJanchester, city of, 288. 

Manitoba, province of, 341. 

Margate, town of, 352. 

Marquis, 292. 

Master of the Bolls, 345. 

Matriculation examination, 

189. 
Mauritius, 328. 
May, Thomaa Erskine Sir, 

292. 
Meals, Provision of. Bill, 

317. 
Meath, county of, 357. 
Members of Parliament, 30. 
Merionethshire, county of, 

322. 
Merriman, Seton, 335. 
Mersey, the river, 338. 
Merthyr Tydirl, townof, 317. 
Middlesex, county of, 322. 
Mihtory Notes, 130. 
Militia, the, 131. 
Milner, Lord, 321. 
Mines, hours of labour in, 

300. 
Ministers, 297. 
•Ministry, the, 297. 
Minto, Lord, 305. 
Money, Order, 281. 
Monmouth, county of, 311; 

town of, 311. 
Montreal, town of, 342. 
Moonlighters, 127. 
Morley, John, 307. 
Mysore, state of, 358. 

NAturalization 334., 



Navy the, British, admini- 
stration of, 133; officer, 
how to become in, 134; 
pay, 134; sailors, 135; 
ships number of, 134. 

Natal, 314. 

Nelson, Lord, 336. 

New Brunswick, Province 
of, 341; Caledonia, 320; 
South Wales, 322. 

Newbury, town of, 321. 

Newfoundland," 314. 

Newgate Prison, 346. 

Newquay, town of, 354. 

Nigeria, Northern, 324; and 
Southern, 324. 

Northstead, the Steward- 
ship of, 310. 

Nowa Scotia, Province of, 
340. 

Oddfellows, Ancient Order 
of, 354. 

Officer in the British Army, 
how to become, 132. 

Old-age pensions, 317. 

Ontario, Province of, 341. 

Orange, River CJolony, 330. 

Order in CJouncil, 331. 

Ordinance, Labour Impor- 
tation, 333. 

Ottawa, town of, 342. 

Ouse, river, 355. 

Pahang, state of. 

Palace Yard, 308. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert, 321. 

ParUament, 33; and the 
Colonies, 102 ; composi- 
tion, of 28, 30; member, 
who may be a, 30; open- 
ing of, 32; powers of, 30. 

Peel, Arthiff, 289. 

Peer, 291. 

Patent Laws, Amendment 
of, 300. 

Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Co., 338. 

Pensions, old age, 317. 



People, better housing of, 
300. 

Pdrate, state of, 326. 

Perth, town of, 310. 

Peterborough, town of, 368. 

Piccadilly, 281. 

Plural Voting Bill, 305. 

Plymouth, town of, 336. 

Port Darwin, 339. 

Portland Bill, 353. 

Portsmouth, town of, 281. 

Postmaster- General, the, 
296. 

Pretoria, 332. 

Primate, the, 307. 

Prime Minister, the, 284. 

Primrose League, 355. 

Prince Edward Island, 3^. 

Probate, Divorce and Ad- 
miralty Court, 282, 345. 

Property to be let or sold, 
247; valuation of, laws 
relating to, 300. 

Public Notices, 245. 

Quarter Sessions, 286, 345. 

Quebec, Province of, 341. 
Queensland, 320. 

Queenstown, Ireland, 355. 

Radicals, 284. 

Railways, 233. 

Rainy, Mr. A., 312; the ilev. 

R., 312. 
Redmond, John, 284. 
Rhodesia, 325. 
Ripon, Marquis of, 300. 
Rocky Mountains, 342. 
Rosbery, Lord, 306. 
Royal, Princess, 301. 
Rugby School, 352. 

Sales by Auction, 234. 
Salisbury, Marquis of, 5290. 
St. Lucia, W. Indies, 328. 
St. James's Palace, 282. 
Saskatchewan, Province of, 

342. 
Sea Fell, mountain, 329. 
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Scotland, Holding and Va- 
luation of Land in, 29; 
Secretary for, 296. 

Seal, Lord Privy, the, 294. 
Secretaries of State, 294, 

295, 296, 297. 
Serjeant-at-arms, the, 309. 
Sheriff, functions of etc., 

346. 
Shetland Islands, 353. 
Shields N. and S., towns of, 

353. 
Shipping and Mails, 224. 
Shrewsbury School, 352. 
Sidmouthjtown of, 355. 
Sierra Leone, 327. 
Situations vacant, 271; 

wanted, 269. 
Smithfield, 347. 
Soldiers pay, in the British 

Army, 133. 
Solicitor- General, the, 309; 

solicitor, meaning of the 

term, 347. 
Somerset, connty of, 311. 
South Railway, 288; 

Western Railway, 349. 
Southampton, town of, 338. 
Southend-on-sea, town of, 

353. 
Speaker, the, 293, 308, 309. 
Statute Book, the, 312. 
Stepney, 282. 
Sterhng, town of, 315. 



Straite Settlemente, 326. 
Sunderland, countyof, 319. 
Supply, 316. 
Surry, county of, 346. 
Swaziland, 330. 
Sweettenham, Sir, A., 305. 

Ttomania, 329. 

Thackeray, William M., 
298. 

Thursday Island, 339. 

Times, the, 31. 

Trade, Board of, 296; Free, 
304; President of Board 
of, 296. 

Transvaal, the, 103; Con- 
stitution, 103, 330. 

Treasury, First Lord of, 
294; Bench, 312. 

Trinidad, 327. 

Trinity House, 354. 

Tweed, river, 356. 

Uganda, 324. 

Ulster, county of, 317. 

Unemployed Act, 318. 

Union, Jack, the, 323.' 

Unionist Alliance, Irish, 
307. 

Unions, 317. 

Universities of Cambridge, 
352; Dublin, 352; Edin- 
burgh, 352; Ireland, 299 ; 
London, Oxford, 352. 
I Valentia, island of, 353. 



Victoria, Australia, 326. 
Volunteers, 131. 

Walpole, Robert, 31. 
War, Secretary of State for, 

136. 
Waterford, county of, 316. 
Westminster, London, 283. 
Westmorland, county of, 

319. 
Wexford, county of, 367. 
Weymouth, town of, 353. 
Whip, Chief, 309. 
Whitehall, London, 347. 
White Star line, the, 355. 
Wight, Isle of, 321. 
William IV., 346. 
Winchester School, 351 ; 

town of, 351. 
Winnipeg, town of,.. 341. 
Wolverhampton, town of, 

350. 
Wolseley, Lord, 287. 
Woolsack, the, 29. 
Woolwich Arsenal, 282. 
Worcester, town of, 311. 
Workmen's Compensation 

Act, 317. 
Worthing, town of, 353. 
Writ, 310. 
Wyndham, George, 310. 

Yeomanry, 131. 
York, town of, 310. 
Yorkshire, county of, 310. 

Zollverein, the, 306. 
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